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FRISCO-QA&P-SANTA FE to or from Arizona-California. 
FRISCO-QA&P-FW&D to or from West Texas (FW&D and WF&S). 





Your patronage is constantly solicited and 
always appreciated. 
Executive Vice President 
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(QA&P-Frisco-AT&N—ONE SYSTEM, 5000 miles serving nine states in the Southeast and Southwest) 
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The LIFELINE of INDIANA 


There are 22 on-line and off-line 
Monon freight representatives serving 


the nation. Why not contact yours—now? 


. . . . ° viet 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company — 


THE HOOSIER LINE 











New Rochelle—Neptune Storage, Inc. 
New York City (Manhattan)—Acme Van 
Co. 


Beverly Storage Co., Inc. 

Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

Certified Moving & Storage Co., Inc. 

The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. 

Neptune Storage, Inc. 

Santini Bros., Inc. 
Niagara Falls—Kuhns’ Storage, Inc. 
Ogdensburg—Lalonde Van & Stge. Service 
Plattsburg—Homer’s Moving Service 
Port Chester—Thomas J. Laper 
Poughkeepsie—Frank X. Birrer 
Rochester—B. G. Costich & Sons, Inc. 
Roslyn Hgts.—R. B. Hamilton Trkg. Co., Inc. 
Spring Valley—Schultz’s Moving Service 
—Rosebank Stge. Whse. 
Syracuse—The Dorschug Mov. & Trkg. Co. 
Utica—Griffith_ and Williams 
White PlainsNeptune Storage, Inc. 

Scarsdale Van and Storage Co., Inc. 
Woodside—Daley’s Stge. Whse. 
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More and More Shippers 


find it pays to ship via Charleston 


Write for free Port Handbook 


2 
Pe en eee a —— 
| 
7 
| Pre-Planned Moving In New York 
; IN NEW YORK, the following United Van Lines 
agents provide PRE-PLANNED Long Distance 
Moving service in clean ®SANITIZED vans. 
| Albany—McArdle & Casazza Trucking Co. 
Batavia—Forsyth Trucking Co. 
| Binghamton—Mollen Transfer & Stge. Co. 
| Bronx—Clancy Storage Co. 
| Santini Bros., Inc. 
Brooklyn—Santini Bros., Inc. 
| Shore Road Stge. Co., Inc. 
| Chas. D. Strange, Inc. 
-~ eh “+1 beg Inc. 
i enn on, Inc. 
| cme ll i gy Phe _ See Se. sie 
| atdene-Piper’s Tehien py ~y P 
Hornell—Murphy Trucking Co. 
| Jamaica—Santini Bros., Inc. 
] aay gy Smith Ave. Stge. Whse., 
Mov 
| sonm Island City—Rocco Van & Stge. Co. Staten Islan 
| Santini Bros., Inc. 
| Lynbrook—Maffucci Stge. Corp 
—s Kisco—G. Marshall Van "7 Stge. Co., 
| Mount Vernon—Walters & Son 
I — , 
i % Complete facilities for personnel or plant moving and 
| storage in key cities all over the U.S. and Canada. 
| your local Classified Phone Book for the United agent 
i nearest you. He’s always at your service! 
| 
| 
| United 
@d VAN LINES, inc. 
! OVER 400 AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
| Headquarters: St. Lovis 17, Mo. 
l 
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RAPID 
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MODERN 
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CHARLESTON 
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3-7261 
NEW YORK eat 7) 4 
= teeden~ shipping “know-how” can’t be beat. 
WH-4-2575 to check Charleston. 
CHICAGO 
327 S. LaSalle St.— 
WE-9-5815 






WASHINGTON, D.C. 
926 DuPont Circle— 
HU-3-8105 


ROCK HILL, S.C. 
216 E. Black St.—4369 


and Tariff of Port Charges 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE 


PORTS AUTHORITY 


1 VENDUE RANGE CHARLESTON, S. C. 





Charleston’s the choice with cost-conscious traffic 
managers. Where savings in time and shipping 
dollars determine the port, Charleston’s frequent 
sailings, favorable rates, modern facilities, and 
It will pay you 


CHARLESTON... PORTWAY TO: THE WORLD ; 
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Then you’d better check with these €a-94@ men 
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Angling up from Florida or slant- 
ing down from North Dakota, 
freight finds good going when it 
reaches the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois Railroad at Evansville or 
Chicago. This ‘‘Key Road of the 
Midwest” is an ideal connecting 
link for North-South shippers, and 
a strategic interchange line for 
East-West traffic. 


CHICAGO © 
Ww CHICAGO 


L) VINCENNES 


On the C & E I you get over- 
night service between all important 
terminals. You find a highly effi- 
cient setup for handling reconsign- 
ments and diversions. Passing 
records are notably prompt and 
accurate. And there is a personal 
quality in C & E I service that 
shippers like. 

There are forty C & E I freight 
traffic representatives in principal 
shipping centers from coast to coast. 
One of them is your representative 
—and he’s all set to deliver. Give 
him a call! 








R. P. McKEMIE 
General Agent 
JACKSONVILLE 





J. C. MANNING 
Asst. General Agent 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS 
RAILROAD 


Ship via C & E I for dependable freight handling and on-time deliveries through 
the great gateways of the Midwest—Chicago, Evansville, St. Louis, Thebes, Chaffee. 
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EDITORIAL 


Fifteen Years of Progress in Transportation 


HAT does 1953 have in store for the different modes 

of transportation in the United States? Reviews of 
activities in the last year and forecasts for the new year by 
industrial leaders (including spokesmen for railroads, truck- 
ing companies, barge lines, air carriers, etc.) for their re- 
spective industries indicate that traffic for those carriers will 
be plentiful through most of 1953. 


We hope, of course, that all optimistic predictions of 
prosperity for transportation companies in this new year come 
true. We share the belief that the outlook for these and 
many other business enterprises is good. But even if the 
prospects for the providers of transportation services were 
gloomy, we would be slow to believe that, under private 
ownership and management, no further progress could be 
made in the business of transporting people and commodities. 


The year-end reports about transportation developments 
in the United States to which several columns of space in last 
week’s issue and in this week’s issue of TRAFFIC WORLD 
have been devoted contain much information that, without 
more, indicate the making of substantial gains by each of the 
different types of carriers in 1952 as compared with 1951. 
But the figures concerning traffic and earnings of the carriers 
for 1952 acquire far greater significance when placed beside 
corresponding figures for the year 1937. 


We remember quite vividly the atmosphere of fear and 
worry that began to envelop many business communities in 
the winter of 1937-1938. There were “wisecracks” about 
use of the word “depression” instead of “recession’’ to de- 
scribe the situation. There were assertions that business, 
including the transportation business, was headed for ‘‘the 
dogs.” It would have been difficult at that timte, even for the 
most optimistic of prophets, to foresee the attainments the 
carriers would make within 15 years. 


T must be admitted, of course, that the demands in World 

War II for more and more transportation capacity stimu- 
lated development of some transportation facilities. Huge 
pipe lines, extending for thousands of miles, and many ocean 
vessels and transport planes were built. But rail freight car 
construction was held to a minimum; motor vehicle con- 
struction was curtailed, and motor carrier operations were 
restricted. Equipment of the airlines was taken over by 
the Army Air Force. 


Out of the strains and stresses to which its fleet of freight 
cars was subjected in the war, however, the railroad industry 
gained some experience, in the form of increased efficiency, 
that is reflected now in the railroads’ freight transportation 
record for 1952 as compared with their record for 1937. 
The rail carloadings for 1937 totaled about 38 million cars; 
for 1952, according to the recent review statement by Presi- 
dent Faricy, of the Association of American Railroads (T.W., 
Dec. 27, p. 22), the loadings totaled ‘‘a little less than 38 
milion.” But wait! Ton-mile figures constitute a more ac- 
Curate measure of rail transportation performance. The rail 
freight traffic volume in 1937 totaled 362 billion ton-miles; 
but in 1952, when the total of carloadings was somewhat 
below that of 1937, the rail freight ton-mile total, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates cited by Mr. Faricy, was 612 
billion, or nearly 70 per cent more than in 1937. That is 


a result of heavier, more efficient loading. The railroads’ 
operating revenues in 1952 totaled about $10,600,000,000 
(a new all-time high), as against $4,185,000,000 in 1937; 
their net income for 1952 amounted to approximately 
$775,000,000, compared with $85,000,000 in 1937. 

The American Trucking Associations, Inc., did not begin 
its present system of compiling freight traffic data for intercity 
for-hire carriers until 1939; but its research department has 
records showing that the freight carried by all intercity 
trucks (for-hire and private) in 1937 totaled 32.3 billion 
ton-miles, as against an estimated total of 140 billion ton- 
miles for such carriers for 1952. 


Me impressive, among the statistics on traffic of differ- 
ent types of carriers, are the figures concerning air 
transportation. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its annual re- 
port for 1937, discussed activities of its Bureau of Air Mail. 
It said the volume of mail carried in 1937 grew from about 
1514 million pounds. (in 1936) to about 1914 million 
pounds. It said passenger revenues for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1937, totaled about $21.5 million, as against $17.25 
million for the preceding year. 


The growth of the air passenger business since 1937 can 
properly be called ‘enormous’ when one refers, for purposes 
of comparison, to the data compiled by Dr. L. C. Sorrell, 
director of research of the Air Transport Association of 
America, showing gem revenues for 1952 totaling 
$664,841,760, up 16.7 per cent over 1951 (T.W., Dec. 27, 
P. 26). Another ‘amazing statistic’ relating to air traffic is 
urnished by the Civil Aeronautics Board, as reported else- 
where in this issue. The C.A.B. points to “‘an unparalleled 
increase in low-fare air coach traffic (in 1952) .. . 83 per 
cent over 1951.” 


As we consider the progress made in transportation since 
1937 and the further changes that scientific research promises 
to bring forth, we find ourselves wondering whether, 15 
years from now, the 1952 traffic data reported in the current 
issues of TRAFFIC WORLD will seem as outdated, and rela- 
tively as small, as the 1937 traffic volume totals of the various 
modes of transport appear to us now, at the beginning of the 
year 1953. 


Highway Freight Carriers and Safety 


IGHWAY freight carriers are to be commended for 

their safety programs. In making every effort they 
can to cut down the accident toll on the highways they are 
giving recognition to a most important obligation they have 
to the public in general. Many of these carriers honor their 
employes in one way or another for their performance in 
making these safety programs effective and they send an- 
nouncements to TRAFFIC WorRLD of these activities. We 
exceedingly regret that space does not permit use of such 
announcements in TRAFFIC WORLD which is thoroughly in 
accord with these carrier safety programs and which will 
continue to report developments as to the safety programs 
carried on through organizations of carriers such as the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
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Autention a ae 
World Traders! 


For the convenience of Exporters and Im- 
porters trading between Europe-United King- 
dom, and California, the 


PORT OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Announces the appointment as its 


EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


the long-established firm of 


W. HALL & CO. LTD. 


ASTON HOUSE, 

29 ROOD LANE, LONDON, E. C. 3 
This Port of San Francisco traffic and infor- 
mation service for shippers is now function- 
ing. Prompt attention is given to inquiries 
regarding rates, sailings, harbor facilities, etc. 
In the United States, mid-continent shippers 
are reminded that the Port’s Chicago repre- 
sentative is at their service. Communicate 
with: 

LAWRENCE T. WAIDELL, Special Agent 
Pure O11 BLipcG., 35 East WACKER DRIVE, 
Cuicaco 1, ILL. 


TELEPHONE DEARBORN 2-5111 


BOARD OF 
STATE HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


For San Francisco Harbor 


FERRY BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 6, 
CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. . . America’s third largest 


city and port . . . served by 


“DAVIDSON 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Terminal: 3939 Whitaker Ave. 
Telephone: NEBRASKA 4-8710 


THE DAVIDSON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Proven Dependability Since 1896 
U. S. Customs Bonded Carrier 
General Offices: Baltimore 3, Md. 









TRAFFIC WORLD 


VESTIONS AND 


_—— 


Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers. 





In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. A 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules and 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him in his 


work, nor 


do we undertake to render legal opinions. The right is reserved to refuse to answer any 


question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 


complex for the kind of investigation 


Tariff Interpretation 


Minimum Charges Per Shipment 


Question—Ohio 


We shall appreciate information from 
you about a freight rate problem which, 
in spite of our best efforts to clarify for 
our own understanding, remains ambigu- 
ous. Specifically, we wish to know 
whether it is correct that a small ship- 
ment, moving by railroad or carloading 
company, and consisting of first, third 
and fourth class freight, is rated at the 
first class minimum until the total of 
the classes, rated separately, exceeds the 
first class minimum. 


One freight company tells us that the 
above is correct. However, it is our un- 
derstanding from other companies that 
classes are given separate ratings when 
their total exceeds the minimum charge, 
not necessarily the first class minimum. 


We will appreciate your comments on 
this whole subject and would find any 
examples you might care to give us, even 
though they are purely hypothetical ones, 
most helpful. We would also like to have 
the numbers or other designations of the 
particular tariffs which control and set 
forth the answers to the above problem. 


Answer 


As we understand your question, it 
deals with less carload shipments of 
three differently rated articles, each in a 
separate package. 

We can not cite the individual tariffs 
controlling your shipments. However, we 
can cite Rules 12 and 13 of the Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification No. 20 and 
the Uniform Freight Classification No. 1 
as being the basic rules covering such 
a problem. 

Section 2 of Rule 12 provides that 
when class of articles is in a separate 
package, each package will be charged 
at the actual or authorized estimated 
weight and at the rating applicable to 
that class of article. 

The charges arrived at in this manner 
are subject to Section 1(c) of Rule 13, 
which provides that a less carload ship- 
ment containing differently rated ar- 
ticles and no article being rated higher 
than first class, shall be subject to a 
minimum charge for 100 lbs. at the rate 
applicable to the highest rated article 
in the shipment. 

For example, let us assume that the 
first class rate is $3.00 per 100 lbs.; that 
the third class rate as $2.10 per 100 lbs.; 
and the fourth class rate is $1.50 per 
100 lbs., and that there is one package 
of each class of articles, each weighing 
25 Ibs. 
package is 75 cents; on the third class 


The charge on the first class. 


erein contemplated. 


package, 53 cents; and on the fourth 
class package, 38 cents, or a total of $1.66 
for all three packages. According to 
Section 1(c) of Rule 13, the first class 
rate on 100 lbs., in this case, $3.00 must 
be observed as the minimum charge. 
Therefore, the charge of $1.66 can not be 
used, instead, the $3.00 first class rate 
on 100 lbs. must be assessed. This $3.00 
must be observed as the minimum until 
the total of the classes, rated separately, 
exceeds the first class minimum. 


The governing tariff may specify that 
the first class rate is to be observed as 
the minimum charge, or it may specify 
some other rate, not necessarily the first 
class rate, as the minimum charge. 


Motor Carriers— 


Commercial Zone Limits 


Question—Arizona 


In the sixth Supplemental Report in 
Ex Parte No. MC-37 Commercial Zones 
and Terminal Areas decided February 
11, 1952, it was found that a motor car- 
rier authorized to serve a particular 
municipality should be deemed to have 
authority to serve all points in the 
commercial zone of such municipality. 
The order entered in connection with 
the report, effective July 15, 1952, de- 
fines the commercial zone of a city under 
50,000 population as an area including 
all points within four miles of the city 
limits. 

The city of Tucson, Arizona, has a 
metropolitan area covering approximately 
fifty square miles and a population of ap- 
proximately 160,000. The corporate limits 
of Tucson cover an area of approximately 
nine and a half square miles and has a 
population of approximately 45,000, ac- 
cording to the 1950 census. Several in- 
dustries have been forced to locate just 
outside of the four mile limit established 
by MC-37, and they have to pick up their 
own freight or it is picked up by a vicin- 
ity carrier. It is the intention of several 
groups in Tucson to obtain an exception 
to Ex Parte No. MC-37. 


Can you advise if this has been ac- 
complished with any other city? We 
would appreciate your opinion on this 
matter and any reference to Interstate 
Commerce Commission or court cases 
that would apply. 


Answer 


The original report in Ex Parte MC-37, 
Commercial Zones and Terminal Areas, 
46 M.C.C. 665, established a commercia! 
zone of all points within four miles of 
the corporate limits of points having 4 
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pepulation of 25,000, but less than 100,- 
UU. 
’ Tt appears from a later report, 48 
M.c.C. 418, that the four mile limit was 
extended to five and a half miles if the 
base point has a population of 25,000 or 
more. The limits, as defined in this 
later report, are subject to petitions for 
reconsideration by reason of changed 
conditions, or other reasons. When con- 
NSS ditions change sufficiently to warrant a 
relocation of the boundaries of a com- 


| soos pet comer eee. |Mere's what they say about Mayflower 





Ill.. Commercial Zone, 1 M.C.C. 656. 


i 

nish If the industries are within the five 
— and .a half mile limit prescribed in 48 
any M.C.C. 418, we see no reason why an 
too exception to Ex Parte MC-37 must be ob- 


tained. However, if the industries are 
located beyond the five and a half mile = 





rth limits, some authority to include these ere 
. .66 industries within the commercial zone 4 ife and lw 
to must be obtained. . My w 
ass Commercial zones have been redefined h 
ust and enlarged. One of the most recent | ased wit 
ge. cases of an enlargement is the Washing- reatly p e 
_ be ton, D.C., Commercial Zone. In 3 M.C.C. g 
ate 243 the commercial zone of Washington ice 
3.00 was defined. On December 5, 1947 this ving servis: 
ntil case Was reopened upon request of Capi- flower mo 
ely, tal Transit Company, a local motor bus May 
operator. On the strength of the evi- 
hat dence presented at the hearing, the com- king and crating 
as mercial zone was redetermined, resulting The pac 
ify in a larger commercial zone. See 48 
irst M.C.C. 460. In this report it was speci- 
fically held that the zone adjacent to ficient. 
and commercially a part of Washington ere very e , 
did not encompass certain points, such w 
as Andrews Field, Md., a ‘nearby Air Vv 
Force installation. d Mrs. E. L. 
On July 7, 1952, Jacobs Transfer Com- Mr. an ' ™ 
pany petitioned the Commission for a re- bile Alabam 
definition and extension of the zone Mo 
limits to include Andrews Field and Fort 
- in Belvoir, Va., an installation of the U-S. 
nes Army Corps of Engineers. As a result i 
ary of this petition, this case was subse- % 
‘ar- quently reopened and the limits of the 
ilar zne adjacent to and commercially a 
ave part of Washington were redetermined 
the to include Andrews Field, Md., and Fort 
lity. Belvoir, Va. See the mimeographed re- 
vith port on further consideration in Ex Parte 
de- MC-7, Washington, D.C., Commercial 
ed Ee ne ne ee ae > Typical of hundreds of Mayflower “Customer Report Ques- 
aad 5 tionnaires,” received every day, is the statement quoted above. 
3 8 mate v. interstate Trafic Every Mayflower customer receives a questionnaire because 
tely Shipment Returned to Origin : ‘ Th 
we want to know what people think of our service. The answers 
~ Question—California , fl Saco 
to these questions help us to make Mayflower Service even 
tely Although we are predominately house- . dardize i 
is a hold goods carriers, we, on occasion, do better... and they show you why it pays to standardize in 
ac- Transport some general commodities, and 
in- in some instances there is a definite rela- Mayflower for a// your p ersonnel moves! 
just tionship between the questions arising in 
hed connection with general commodities and 
S ee AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY - Indianapolis 
- ave reviewed your question from 
ral Ilinoi 
me oe pot Py tg Bling —— a Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
abov i i : : representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Ove caption, regarding the shipment Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
ac- that, moved from a point in Illinois, orig- 
We mally consigned to a point in Michigan, 
this but which was stopped in transit at Chi- 
tate cago and returned to the point in Mlli- 
ases hols. This situation probably occurs 
more in connection with the transpor- 
tation of household goods, than in con- 
heci:on with commodities generally, as 
137 householders quite often change their 
ers Minds, after giving instructions to ship. 
"eas, : 
cial A specific example would be as fol- 
s of lows: A shipment is ordered from a point 





1g a in California to a point outside the State 
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of California, with storage-in-transit, 
but not to exceed 60 days, at a ware- 
house or terminal in Los Angeles, thus 
giving the householder an opportunity 
to go to destination and make arrange- 
ments for the purchase or rental of a 
new home. When the home has been 
arranged for, usually within three or four 
weeks, the householder advises the 
household goods carrier the actual ad- 
dress of destination point and requests 
that the shipment move from storage-in- 
transit to destination. 


The provisions of storage-in-transit 
and the prior and subsequent move- 
ments of such interstate shipments is 
fully covered by Household Goods Car- 
riers Bureau Tariff No. 42-A, MF-I.C.C. 
No. 51, as both the intent to move the 
shipment from the original origin to 
the ultimate destination and the actual 
movement from the original origin to 
ultimate destination is interstate in na- 
ture. 

However, on many occasions the cus- 
tomer cannot locate a satisfactory resi- 
dence at destination, within the author- 
ized 60-day storage-in-transit provision, 
or, is unsatisfied with his new job or 
location and decides to return to Cali- 
fornia. 

In either event, although the original 
intent to move in interstate commerce 
was there, shipment did not move in 
interstate commerce, and either re- 
mained in storage beyond the 60-day 
storage-in-transit limit, or was subse- 
quently redelivered to another residence 
in California. 

In your answer to Illinois’ question you 
specifically stated that the return move- 
ment from Chicago to the point in Illi- 
nois was intrastate in character, but did 
not specifically indicate whether or not 
the movement from the original origin 
to Chicago should be rated as an inter- 
state or an intrastate shipment. 

Sometime ago, a similar situation arose 
in connection with a shipment moving 
via one of the Bekins Companies, from 
a point in Washington to storage-in- 
transit at Spokane, Washington, with 
the original intent to move the shipment 
to Denver, prior to the expiration of the 
60-day storage-in-transit limit, the 
householder returned to Spokane and 
had his goods delivered from the ware- 
house to a residence in that city. 

At that time I contacted both the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
Washington Public Utilities Commission, 
and both agreed that although the in- 
tent might have been there originally, 
the intent was changed, and the ship- 
ment was definitely an intrastate ship- 
ment from the original origin to transit 
storage house and from transit storage 
house to residence. 

Pursuant’ thereto, 
were assessed. 

Thus, because of the omission from 
your answer from the statement as to 
whether or not intra or inter state rates 
should be assessed on the original move- 
ment of the shipment from the point in 
Illinois to Chicago, it was felt advisable 
to ask for your further clarification in 
this matter. 


intrastate rates 


Answer 


Where there is an original and con- 
tinuing intention that the goods shall 
move through from point of origin in 
one state to a point in another state or 
from a foreign origin to a point beyond 
the port of entry, the transportation is 
interstate, or foreign in character. 

The continuity of the movemenf, and 
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not the method of transportation, deter- 
mines whether traffic is interstate. Bal- 
timore & O.S. W. Co. v. Settle, 260 U.S. 
166, 43 S. Ct. 28; Hughes Bros. Lumber 
Co. v. Minnesota, 272 U.S. 469, 47 S. Ct 
170. 

See, also, the opinions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Tampa Fuel 
Co. v. Atlantic C. L. Ry. Co., 43 I.C.C. 
231; Interstate Agricultural Corp. v. Di- 
rector-General, 74 I.C.C. 826; Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. v. Director-General, 74 
I.C.C. 191; Germain Co. v. Louisville & 


*"N.R. Co., 95 I.C.C. 449; Schloss & Kahn 


Grocery Co. v. Louisville & N. R. Co., 95 
I.C.C. 618; Hamersley Mfg. Co. v. Erie 
R. R. Co., 126 I.C.C. 491, 148 I.C.C. 47 
(affirmed in United States v. Erie R. R. 
Co., 280 U.S. 98, 50 S. Ct. 51). 

As to the movement from origin point 
in Illinois to Chicago, Illinois, it is our 
opinion that the movement is intra- 
state in character, in that there was an 
abandonment of the interstate move- 
ment when the shipment reached Chi- 
cago. In other words, the original inten- 
tion to make an interstate shipment was 
not carried out. Oregon-W.R. & Nav. Co. 
v. Strauss & Co., Inc., 73 Fed. 2d 912, 
914. Cert. denied 55 S. Ct. 551; 294 US. 
723. In this case the court said: 

“From the foregoing decisions, it will 
be seen that the original intention of 
the shipper that the merchandise is to 
be sent into another state or into a 
toreign country is one of the indispen- 
sable elements of an interstate ship- 
ment. The other indispensable element 
is that such intention should be actually 
carried out.” 

Since the original intent to transport 
the shipment to a point in Michigan was 
not carried out, it is also our opinion that 
the return movement from Chicago, IIli- 
nois, to the point of origin in Illinois was 
also intrastate in character. 


Damages— 


Remote or Speculative 


Question—New York 


We would appreciate your thoughts on 
the following matter: 

A truckman who makes a daily pick up 
advised the writer that two shipments 
were affected to the extent that the 
outer cartons were badly damaged and 
that- thirteen cartons containing a total 
of 325 boxes of our product should be 
replaced before delivery could be effected. 

Upon request, the 325 boxes were re- 
turned to our plant for inspection. The 
individual boxes appeared to be in good 
condition and, inasmuch as we were not 
advised of the possibility of contamina- 
tion, same were returned to our stock for 
future orders. 

Upon noticing the outer wrapping of 
one of the returned boxes to be torn, we 
arranged to have this box rewrapped 
with wax paper. Immediately upon re- 
moving the old wax paper it was noticed 
that the candy was definitely covered 
with a foreign liquid and a damaging 
odor. We later found out that it was 
Pine Oil. 


We immediately saw to it that the en- 
tire 325 boxes returned were removed 
from our stock, but, unfortunately, not 
before the majority of them had been 
repacked with other candy. This neces- 
sitated the removal of every order made 
up that day in an effort to segregate the 
good from the bad. It also developed 
that the bad candy, when packed with 
the good, spread its odor and possible 
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Your Highways 


- c fo the Future! 


* Designed, built and operated to serve you, the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
looks with you today to that brighter future promised by another New Year. 
* Its multi-million dollar plant, dedicated to your use by progressive owners 
rather than by hard-pressed taxpayers, is busy carrying men, material and 
supplies for war in the Pacific and stepped-up national defense production, as well 
a as meeting the demands of America’s always-essential civilian economy. 
4, UY * Operating in the best traditions of free enterprise, the Rio Grande 
, Yj pays its own way, only because it utilizes a modern railroad transportation 
system to provide the economical, dependable service you need and want. 
* With prayers for our men in Korea... with confidence in the American Way of Life... 
with unlimited faith in Almighty God, men and women of the Rio Grande lift up 
their hearts with you as new-born 1953 
inspires freedom-loving people everywhere.. 
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contamination. Upon noticing this we 
immediately arranged to “junk” the en- 
tire quantity involved which, after final 
investigation, amounted to 1,215 boxes. 

We entered our claim against the car- 
rier for the original 325 boxes involved 
and have subsequently been paid for 
same. 

Our question is now, can we hold the 
carrier liable for the additional 890 boxes 
which became contaminated as a result of 
being packed with the damaged candy. 

Thank you in advance for any assist- 
ance you may give us in this matter. 


Answer 


In an action against a carrier for in- 
jury to property transported, no recovery 
for remote or speculative damages is per- 
missible. R. Co. v. Peters, 83 So. 559; 
Texas & P. Ry. Co. v. Randle, 44 S.W. 
348; American Ry. Exp. Co. v. Steinberg, 
270 S.W. 765; Ft. Worth & D. C. Ry. 
Co. v. Willie S. & J. B. Ikard Co., 140 
S.W. 502; Ohio West Va. Co. v. Chesa- 
peake & O. Ry. Co., 124 S.E. 587; Wibert 
v. New York, etc. R. Co., 19 Barb 36 (Aff. 
12 N.Y. 245); Bennett v. Drew, 16 N.Y. 
Super. 355. 


It is not entirely clear to us as to how 
injury to goods in the 890 boxes oc- 
curred. If injury to the contents of the 
890 boxes was the result of putting into 
those boxes some of the candy taken 
from the 325 boxes which were returned 
for inspection after the contamination of 
the candy in the 325 boxes had been 
discovered, we can see no liability on 
the part of the carrier for the value of 
the contents of the 890 boxes. 


In any event, it seems doubtful that a 
carrier would be held liable for the value 
of the contents of the 890 boxes for the 
reason that the damages are remote. 


Damages— 


Depreciation in Market Value 
Due to Delay in Transportation 


Question—Ohio 


We are engaged in a controversy with 
the railroads as to establishing a loss on 
cars of grain that have been delayed 
enroute. We filed claim based on the 
market value on the date the car should 
have arrived versus the market value on 
the date the car actually arrived. The 
freight claim agent declined the claim, 
contending that we have not shown an 
actual money loss and that the only way 
we can show an actual money loss is 
by sale on the date the car arrives. As 
we could not sell on date of arrival, due 
to declining market, the car was finally 
unloaded into our elevator. The carriers 
contend that, by unloading, the wheat 
lost its identity, hence we cannot show 
just what was actually received. 


Have you any decisions to show that, 
regardless of the disposition made of the 
wheat, the carriers liability is the market 
value on the date car should arrive 
versus market value date car actually 
arrives. Would it be possible to let us 
have your advice? 


Answer 


It is the general rule, that for un- 
reasonable delay in the transportation 
of nearly all classes of goods the shipper 
is entitled to recover the difference be- 
tween the market value of the goods at 
the time and place at which delivery 
should have been made, and their market 
value when delivery was actually made. 
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Pennsylvania R. Co. v.. Wm. H. Muller 
& Co., 15 F. 2d 535, certiorari denied 47 
S. Ct. 449, 273 U.S. 748; Pomona Prod- 
ucts Co. v. Southern Ry. Co., 294 F. 982; 
American Ry. Express Co. v. Ewing 
Thomas Converting Co., 292 F. 335; At- 
lantic Coast Line R. Co. v. Enterprise 
Oil Co., 101 So. 605; Missouri Pac. R. Co. 
v. S. L. Robinson & Co., 65 S.W. 2d 902; 
H. Rouw Co. v. Kansas City Southern 
Ry. Co., 288 S.W. 900; Pennsylvania R. 
Co. v. Beckett, 193 N.E. 706; Pennsylvania 
R. R. v. Rothstein, 165 A. 752; Crump v. 
Thompson, 171 F. 2d 442; Stern Mc- 
Giveny & Co. v. Keeshin Motor Exp. Co., 
34 N.E. 2d 81; Okin v. Sullivan, 29 N.E. 
2d 762; Kohler v. Baltimore & O. R. Co., 
63 N.E. 2d 834. In the nature of things, 
such damage, it is said, is deemed to 
have been within the contemplation of 
the parties at the time the contract was 
made, as a probable consequence of an 
unreasonable delay. American Ry. Ex- 
press Co. v. Baer, 92 So. 652; Austin, 
Nichols & Co., Inc. v. Chesapeake & O. 
Ry. Co., 196 N.Y.S. 757. 


While in the majority of cases in which 
the general rule, stated above, was an- 
nounced the goods unreasonably delayed 
were shipped for sale, the rule ordinarily 
applies whether property is shipped to 
market or held for some other purpose, 
or whether it is intended for immediate 
sale or not. Middleton & Co. v. Atlantic 
Coast Line R. Co., 130 S.E. 552; New 
York, etc., R. Co. v. Estill, 147 U.S. 591, 
13 S.Ct. 444; Muir v. Missouri, etc., R. 
Co., 154 S.W. 877; Texas-Mexican R. Co. 
v. Reed, 165 S.W. 4. In some jurisdic- 
tions, however, an exception to the rule 
allowing as damages for unreasonable 
delay the difference between the market 
value of the goods at the time they are 
delivered and their market value at the 
time they should have been delivered is 
recognized in a number of decisions in 
the case of goods not intended for market 
but for some special purpose of the owner 
(American Ry. Express v. Baer, 92 So. 
652; Davidson Dev. Co. v. Southern R. 
Co., 147 N.C. 503, 61 S.E. 381); and it has 
been held that where the consignee does 
not expect or intend to sell on delivery 
but intends to store the goods for better 
prices the general rule as to the measure 
of damages does not apply. Middleton 
& Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 110 
S.E. 796. This exception is applicable 
particularly to machinery and tools, and 
to household goods and wearing apparel. 


Where goods have unreasonably been 
delayed there can be no recovery for de- 
preciation in market value occurring af- 
ter the time the goods actually arrived 
and could have been sold (Anderson v. 
Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 192 P. 755; 
Ayers v. Chicago, etc. R. Co., 37 N.W. 
132, 5 AmMSR 226, 43 N.W. 1122), nor 
after such time can there be any recovery 
for the expense of keeping the goods, or 
for shrinkage in weight, or depreciation 
in actual value. Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
v. Dean, Civ. App., 261 S.W. 520; Ayers 
v. Chicago, etc. R. Co., 43 N.W. 1122. 


If there was unreasonable delay in the 
transportation of the grain, under the 
cases cited in the first paragraph above 
you are entitled to the difference between 
the market price of the grain on the 
date of arrival and the date when the 
grain should have arrived. The fact that 
the grain was unloaded into your elevator 
has no bearing on the situation, if you 
are able to establish the grade and other 
factors which would enter into the de- 
termination of the market prices on the 
date of arrival and the date it should 
have arrived. 
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“Los Angeles Harbor is a 
d | welcome port for shipping 

“4 men the world over. Its deep water 

ic harbor and fine facilities are 

> at a tribute to the men who have made 
. it the top port of the Pacific.” 


at Tred Wiheck 


- Captain FRED W. HECK 
in LUCKENBACH LINE 
37 years at sea 
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"WAY SHIP CAPTAINS PREFER PORT OF los ANGELES 


“I prefer Los Angeles 
Harbor because cargo is 
loaded and discharged at the 
same terminal, saving 
valuable time and costs to 
my company by not 

shifting to other docks.” 
Captain O. GULBRANDSEN 


FRED OLSEN LINE 
22 years at sea 
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“Los Angeles Harbor 
is a welcome port of call to “Los Angeles Harbor 
fuel gd a bunker provides everything that 
: uel is wn cheaper a master of a ship wants \0S ANGELES 
at this ee ll = in a port...it’s my favorite Lor Sh 
the United States.” port of call. aout or ae 


Captain C. M. GREGSON Captain J. D. RYAN 
MOORE-McCORMACK LINE AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
33 years at sea 28 years at sea 
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City Hall, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION NEWS TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


IN THIS ISSUE 





Structural Steel Supply 
Up for Second Quarter 


The distribution of structural steel 
for the second quarter of 1953 will be the 
largest under the controlled materials 
plan, according to Ralph S. Trigg, acting 
defense production administrator. 

“The second quarter distribution of 
structural steel makes substantial pro- 
vision for accelerating construction of 
highways, bridges and streets and elec- 
tric power facilities, and increasing pro- 
duction of river barges, railroad freight. 
cars, and diesel locomotives over current 
rates,” Mr. Trigg said. 


He said that the new allotments were 
the first to be on the basis of a full 
quarter’s supply since the steel work 
stoppage last summer. 

He said that the greatest increase in 
allotments, from 115,621 tons in the first 
quarter to 185,000 tons in the second 
quarter of 1953, had been given the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads for street and high- 
way construction. Mr. Trigg said that 
the allotment, to be effective in the 
spring when outdoor construction started 
its seasonal rise, should permit the 
highest rate of highway construction 
ever experienced in the United States. 


An accompanying table showed that 
the Defense Transport Administration, 
as claimant for the transportation in- 
dustry, had been allocated 30,092 tons 
of structural steel for the second 1953 
quarter. The Maritime Administration 
was shown as getting 17,979 tons of 
structural steel. 


Car Shortage Remains Low 
In Week of December 20 


The average daily shortage of freight 
cars on the nation’s major railroads to- 
taled 610 for the week ended December 
20, or 99 cars less than the previous 
week, thus registering the lowest short- 
age figure since the week ended Feb- 
ruary 18, 1950, when the daily average 
stood at 387 cars, according to the car 
Service division of the Association of 
American Railroads. 


The shortage for the latest period 
consisted of 296 plain box cars, 34 auto 
box, 53 gondolas, 49 hoppers (includes 11 
covered), 128 flat, and 50 miscellaneous 
cars. There were no reported shortages 
of stock or refrigerator cars. 


Carrier reports also showed an average 
daily surplus of 28,454 cars for the week 
ended December 20 as compared with 
&@ Surplus of 16,392 cars for the previous 
week of December 13. The December 20 
tota! was made up of 11,140 plain box, 
357 auto box, 2,865 gondola, 8,862 hop- 
per (includes 363 covered), 2,729 stock, 
138 flat, 2,148 refrigerator. and 215 mis- 
celizneous cars. 


Referee Upholds Rail Employe Unions’ 
Position on ‘Improvement’ Wage Boost 


Carriers and Brotherhoods Advised of Decision by Paul N. Guthrie, 


President’s Appointee to Decide Issues in ‘Improvement Factor’ Wage 


Demand, That U.S. Stabilization Policy Permits Such Pay Increase. 


Regional wage conference commit- 
tees of the railroads and officers of 
the rail employe organizations—‘“ops”’ 
as well as “non-ops’—were notified 
early December 30 by a referee in 
their controversy over the unions’ de- 
mand for an “improvement-factor” 
wage boost that such an increase in 
pay would be permissible under the 
federal government’s wage stabiliza- 
tion policy. 


The referee, Paul N. Guthrie, professor 
of economics at the University of North 
Carolina, experienced as an arbitrator 
in many labor disputes, informed the 
parties to the “improvement-factor” con- 
troversy, in telegrams dispatched the 
night of December 29, that he would 
transmit his decision to them on Decem- 
ber 30. He announced that his finding 
was that the agreements between the 
brotherhoods and the railroads were 
“reopenable” on the annual improvement 
factor wage increase question, in view 
of the existing stabilization policy. 

Such a finding was a prerequisite to 
consideration of the measure or amount 
of the “improvement factor” increase by 
the parties and, in event of their failure 
to agree, by the referee. 


Contentions of Rail Employes 


In a hearing held in Washington De- 
cember 9, Mr. Guthrie heard represen- 
tations by the attorney for the rail em- 
ploye unions, Lester P. Schoene, of 
Washington, to the effect that federal 
stabilization policy would not be violated 
by the granting of the “improvement- 
factor” wage increases that the brother- 
hoods were requesting. 

Mr. Schoene asserted that hundreds of 
improvement-factor wage increases had 
been authorized by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board for employes in other in=- 
dustries in recent months. So-called 
“productivity” increases approved by the 
W.S.B. were set forth in exhibits offered 
at the December 9 hearing by Eli L. 
Oliver, economist who testified on behalf 
of the rail employe unions. 

D. P. Loomis, chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Western Railways, was a spokes- 
man for the carriers at the hearing 
December 9. 

The agreements effected between the 
railroads and the rail labor organizations 
within the last two years contain an “im- 


provement-factor” wage increase proviso 
worded, in the cases of at least three of 
the unions, as follows: 

“Provided, however, that if govern- 
ment wage stabilization policy permits 
so-called annual improvement wage in- 
creases, the parties may meet with the 
President of the United States, or such 
other person as he may designate, on or 
after July 1, 1952, to discuss whether 
or not further wage adjustments for em- 
ployes covered by this agreement are 
justified, in.addition to increases re- 
ceived under the cost-of-living formula. 
At the request of either party for such 
a meeting, the President or his repre- 
sentative shall fix the time and place 
for such meeting. The President or his 
representative and the parties may se- 
cure information from the wage stabili- 
zation authorities or other government 
agencies. If the parties are unable to 
agree at such conferences whether or not 
further wage adjustments are justified 
they shall ask the President of the 
United States to appoint a referee who 
shall sit with them and consider all 
pertinent information, and _ decide 
promptly whether further wage increases 
are justified and, if so, what such in- 
creases should be, and the effective date 
thereof. The carrier representatives 
shall have one vote, the employe repre- 
sentatives shall have one vote, and the 
referee shall have one vote.” 


Meeting in New York Suggested 


In his telegram, Mr. Guthrie suggested 
that the parties, in moving to “the sec- 
ond stage of the proceeding’—that of 
determining what the improvement-fac- 
tor wage boost should be and as of what 
date it should be made effective—should 
meet again on January 5, at the Com- 
modore hotel, New York City, for the 
purpose of attempting to reach agree- 
ment on those matters through negotia- 
tion. If unable to agree, the parties 
wil) submit the matters to Mr. Guthrie 
for decision. The text of his telegram 
follows: 

“Re: Whether government wage sta- 
bilization policy permits so-called an- 
nua] improvement wage increases. 


“This is to advise that there will be 
transmitted tomorrow to the parties in- 
volved the referee’s decision on the 
preliminary issue growing out of the 
proceeding held in Washington on De- 
cember 9, 1952. This decision will hold 
that under the language of the proviso 
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and in view of the existing stabilization 
policy the various agreements involved 
are reopenable on the annual improve- 
ment increase within the limits provided 
in the agreements. This decision makes 
it necessary to move to the second stage 
of the proceeding. In accordance with 
our prior agreement I suggest that the 
proceeding be resumed on January 5 at 
2 p.m., at the Commodore hotel in New 
York. I trust that in accordance with 
the contract clause the parties will be 
prepared to negotiate on the matter in- 
volved and, failing agreement, will pro- 
ceed to submit the issues to the referee 
for decision.” 


Postponement of Effective 
Date of Rail Pig Iron Rate 


From Birmingham Permitted 


By special permission No. 55846, 
the Commission has permitted post- 
ponement from January 1 until Feb- 
ruary 1 of the effectve date of a rail- 
road rate of $11 a gross ton, carload 
minimum weight 100,000 pounds, on 
pig iron from Attalla, Birmingham, 
and Gadsden, Ala., to Burlington, 
Fish House, and Florence, N.J. The 
rate was at first published to become 
effective December 19, 1952, and was 
postponed to January 1. 


The Hanna Furnace’ Corporation, 
Ecorse, Detroit, Mich., in a protest filed 
with the Commission, said the present 
rate was $14.84, cl. minimum weight 
56,000 pounds, published on page 2 of 
supplement No. 49 to Agent C. A. Span- 
inger’s I.C.C. No. 1136, to which must be 
added the 15 per cent surcharge in- 
crease authorized in Ex Parte 175, In- 
creased Freight Rates, 1951. Addition of 
the surcharge, said the petitioner, would 
make the rate $17.07. 


On page 3 of the same supplement, 
continued the petitioner, a new “item 
4000” had been added which showed 
the rate of $11, including the 15 per- 
cent surcharge. It said this rate item 
was not earmarked to show that the 
rates were published to meet water com- 
petition. 

In a “summary of known current 
freight costs as we are able to develop at 
this time,” the Hanna Furnace Corpora- 
tion said that the railroad rate from the 
Birmingham district to Norfolk, Va., was 
$9.65, minimum weight 56,000 pounds, 
which, added to a water rate to New 
Jersey of $2.30 for 1500 gross tons, made 
$11.95. This was compared with the 
proposed published rate of $11 at 100,000 
tons minimum weight, and the through 
published all-rail rate of $17.07 at 56,000 
pounds minimum weight. 

Hanna said it had no objections if the 
carriers postponed the effective date of 
item 4000 to allow them “sufficient time 
to present adequate facts to the Com- 
mission in lieu of going through the 
formal investigation and suspension pro- 
cedure.” 

The rate protested by Hanna was also 
opposed by the National Water Car- 
riers Association, Inc. 

The Southern Railway Co., in a reply 
to the protests filed with the Commis- 
sion, said, among other things, that the 
present basic rail rate on pig iron from 


Alabama producing points to Burlington 
was $14.84 a gross ton, increased under 
Ex Parte 175 to $17.066. 

“This rate,” it continued, “is appli- 
cable via all routes other than via Nor- 
folk and the Norfolk combination pro- 
duced a basic rate of $12.72 from the 
Alabama producing points to Burling- 
ton, increased under Ex Parte 176 pres- 
ent rate is $14.628. Burlington takes 
Philadelphia rates. To Florence and 
Fish House, the basic all-rail rate is 
$14.84 per gross ton and the present rate 
is $17.066. 

“It is clear that with total cost via 
rail and barge through Norfolk of $10.42 
per gross ton, or less, the present all- 
rail rate of $17.066 is not competitive 
and we have clearly shown that the 
rate of $11 per gross ton here under 
consideration is not lower than neces- 
sary to meet the competition and fur- 
ther, as compared with rates prescribed 
or approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the earnings under 
the $11 rate are fully compensatory, be- 
cause they produce car-mile earnings in 
excess of that fixed by the Commission 
in the cases cited, and the Commission 
cannot prescribe or approve rates that 
are not fully compensatory.” 

The Southern asked the Commission 
to deny the protests and permit the $11 
rate to become effective as published. 

The Hanna Furnace Corporation, in 
a reply to the Southern Railway answer, 
filed with the Commission, said, among 
other things, that the Southern reply 
showed that the railroads had created 
“an anomalous rate situation of their 
own making.” 

The Hanna company also said that 
insofar as water competition was con- 
cerned, it was possible to move pig iron 
by barge directly from its plant at Buf- 
falo via the Erie Canal to the same 
New Jersey points. It asserted that it 
was therefore entitled to the same rate 
consideration as was given to. the 
Birmingham pig iron producer and also 
was entitled to retain its geographical 
advantage. 





M-K-T Proposes ‘Mahaffie 
Act’ Stock Alterations 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Co. has asked the Commission to approve 
a change in its outstanding stocks in 
order to eliminate the adverse effect it 
says is exerted by arrearages of $98,049,- 
735 in dividends on its present preferred 
stock. 


The M-K-T application was filed in 
Finance No. 18006, under section 20b of 
the interstate commerce act, often called 
the “Mahaffie act.” That section pro- 
vides for the alternation or modification 
of outstanding railroad securities with 
the assent of 75 per cent of the holders. 
Among other purposes stated in the sec- 
tion, one is “to enhance the marketability 
of railroad securities impaired by large 
and continuing accumulations of interest 
on income bonds and dividends on pre- 
ferred stock .. .” 


This is the ground on which M-K-T 
asked approval of its proposal to issue, 
in place of its presently outstanding 
666,946 shares of 7 per cent preferred 
stock and 808,968 shares of common 
stock, no par value, the following: For 
each share of the preferred, 1 share of 
new 5 per cent preferred par value $50, 


one share of new participating non. 
cumulative preference stock, par $50, < 
shares of new common stock, par $10, 
and one warrant to purchase one shar: 
of the new common. For each share o 
common there would be issued one-third 
share of the new common, plus one war- 
rant to purchase one share of the new 
common. 


The M-K-T said the present capitai 
stock liability, at par or stated value, was 
$133,375,850, and that the proposed lia- 
bilities would be $96.077,280. 

The railroad said the dividends on the 
preferred stock had been unpaid sinc« 
September 30, 1931, and amounted on 
October 1, 1952, to $98,049,735, or $147 a 
share. It added that no dividends might 
be paid on the common until all such 


arrearage and current dividends were | 


paid. The payment of the arrearages 
in cash would take a long period of years 
of high earnings, it said, and added that 
“common stockholders cannot. anticipate 
dividend participation in the foreseeable 
future without recapitalization.” 





I.C.C. Denies $1 Million 
In Reparation Asked by 


R.F.C. on Aluminum Ingots 


The Commission has denied a re- 
quest of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for more than a million 
dollars in reparation on 17,903 car- 
loads of aluminum ingots from points 


in Canada, and from some points in © 


the United States, to points in the 
United States, each loaded to more 
than 80,000 pounds. 


Chairman Alldredge dissented. He 
said that the application of the “good 
judgment and fairness, of common sense, 
and a sense of justice” to the facts of 
record required by the words “just and 
reasonable” in the interstate commerce 
act indicated that “the decision of the 
majority is wrong.” He was joined in 
his dissent by Commissioners Mahaffie 
and Arpaia. 

By a report and order in No. 29946, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation v. Ak- 
ron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co., 
et al., embracing No. 29946, Sub. 1, v. 
Akron,.Canton & Youngstown Railway 
Co., et al., the Commission denied rep- 
aration and dismissed the complaints. 
A notation in the report said that Com- 
missioner Splawn had not participated 
in the disposition of the proceeding. 


In No. 29946, the Commission found 
the assailed rates not shown to have 
been unreasonable, on and after Feb- 
ruary 8, 1944, and the complainant was 
found not shown to have been damaged 
by reason of any violation of section 4 
of the act. That complaint involved 
shipments of aluminum ‘ingots, in car- 
loads, from points in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, to points in Official Ter- 
ritory, and to Shrewsbury, Mo., Alcoa, 
Tenn., and Listerhill, Ala., between De- 
cember 30, 1941, and November 15,’ 1945. 
The R.F.C. asked reparation only, in the 
approximate amount of $873,000. 


In No. 29946, Sub. 1, the Commission 
found not shown to have been unreason- 
able rates on aluminum ingots, in car- 
loads, from Bethlehem, Pa., Chicago, I!1., 
and New Haven, Conn., to points in Offi- 
cial Territory, from Chicago to Manito- 
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woe, Wis., Alcoa, Tenn., and Listerhill, 
Ala., and from Bethlehem to Listerhill, 
and on secondary aluminum ingots, in 
carloads, from and to points in Official 
Territory. The sub-numbered complaint 
involved ingot shipments moved between 
January 20, 1945, and March 20, 1948, 
and secondary aluminum ingots moved 
between January 30, 1942, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. The R.F.C. asked repara- 
tion only in the approximate amount of 
265,000, including about $15,000 on the 
secondary aluminum. 


The majority, in its discussion and 
conclusions, said that the R.F.C. claim 
for reparation to a basis about 30 per 
cent of first class was predicated pri- 
marily on the heavy average loading of 
its shipments, which, the Commission 
added, was “a not uncommon feature 
of wartime shipments in Official Terri- 
tory, particularly of metals.” Earlier in 
the report, the Commission said the 
complainant did not assail the present 
ratings or rates and minima as unrea- 
sonable but only asked that “the lower 
alternative basis of rates, subject to an 
80,000-pound minimum, be applied retro- 
actively,” because of the lading of its 
shipments to weights in excess of 80,000 
pounds. 


The Commission said that there were 
relatively few rates subject to the 80,- 
000-pound minimum in effect when the 
shipments moved, and that the rates 
reflected the lowest level of any of the 
commodity rates contemporaneously 
maintained in the territory. The Com- 
mission added that “the complainant ad- 
mits that some of them were depressed.” 
It said that a large proportion of the 
shipments moved under those rates, some 
on a lower basis than was sought, some 
under transit arrangements, or rates 
quoted under section 22 of the act, rep- 
resenting substantial concessions by the 
defendants. None of those shipments 
was embraced in the complaints, the 
Commission said. It said little if any 
of the traffic moved from Canada to 
Official Territory prior to the war and 
that the movement under the assailed 
rates from Canada ceased shortly after 
the close of the war. Certain rate com- 
parisons, because of the circumstances 
under which the rates were established, 
made the rates not conclusive of the un- 
reasonableness of the rates assailed, the 
Commission said. 


Alldredge Dissents 


Chairman Alldredge, noting that rep- 
aration was not sought on shipments 
weighing less than 80,000 pounds, as- 
serted that there were a number of rates 
available for comparative purposes, 
which rates had been established volun- 
tarily by the carriers. He said there was 
no rigid pattern of judgment to be fol- 
lowed in rate determinations, and con- 
tinued: 

“The words ‘just and reasonable’ as 
used in the statute are not, as the Com- 
mission has recognized, fixed, unalter- 
able mathematical terms; but they do 
imply the application of good judgment 
and fairness, of common sense, and a 
sense of justice, to the facts of record. 
Applying these qualities of judgment to 
the facts of record in this proceeding in- 
dicates very clearly to my mind that the 
decision of the majority is wrong. 

The majority has said, in substance 
and effect, that rates on aluminum in- 
go's, loading 80,000 pounds or more per 
Car, which range all the way from 27% 
to 53% per cent of first class, prevailing 
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in the same general territory within the 
same period of time, are just and rea- 
sonable. Such a result does not square 
with common sense. The zone of rea- 
sonableness in rates cannot be that wide 
on a commodity like aluminum ingots. 
Whatever might be my conclusion as to 
a lawful basis of rates for the future 
on this commodity, 35 per cent of first 
class represents the maximum which I 
would permit to be charged and retained 
by defendants on the shipments here in 
question.” 


Examiners Say Drop Army’s 
Case Involving Norfolk 
Wharfage Cost Absorption 


Two Commission examiners have 
recommended that the Commission 
dismiss a complaint involving al- 
leged failure and refusal by the rail- 
roads serving Norfolk, Va., to absorb 
wharfage and handling costs on the 
Army’s traffic moving over its piers 
there, since May 1, 1951. 


By their proposed report in No. 30939, 
United States of America v. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Railroad Co. et al., Exam- 
iners S. R. Diamondson and A. C. Wil- 
kins also proposed that the Commission 
find the railroads’ non-absorption of 
wharfage and handling costs had not 
been shown to subject the complainant 
to payment of rates and charges for 
transportation which were unjust, un- 
reasonable, unjustly. discriminatory, un- 
duly prejudicial, or in violation of sec- 
tion 6 or any other section or provision 
of the interstate commerce act. 


The examiners asserted that evidence 
presented by the defendant railroads 
supported their position that it was not 
unreasonable to refuse to extend wharf- 
age and handling services to traffic 
handled over private piers when the 
shipper did not desire to use the facili- 
ties of the railroads. They said the 
railroads serving the Norfolk port area 
had had available port facilities “more 
than ample to handle all the military 
traffic moving over the Army Base at 
Norfolk at the time of hearing.” The 
complainant, however, did not want to 
have its traffic handled over railroad or 
public piers, they said, adding that the 
Army deemed it “absolutely necessary to 
reactivate the Army Base in order to 
have complete control over its traffic.” 


The Army’s main purpose, they said, 
was to process cargo in connection with 
a secret “engineer special project” 
known as “Blue Jay.” 


“Complainant is in the same position 
as any other shipper who desires to use 
its own pier and wharf facilities for our- 
poses of its own,” said the examiners, 
“and defendants do not extend wharfage 
and handling services to private piers. 
Considering the facts of record, defend- 
ants’ refusal to perform the unloading 
services or to absorb the charges there- 
for and wharfage charges on complaint’s 
traffic at the sacrifice of their invest- 
ments in terminal facilities, cannot be 
found unreasonable or to result in unjust 
discrimination or undue prejudice to 
complainant’s traffic. 


“In the event that defendants’ tariffs 
could be construed as requiring them to 
provide wharfage and handling services 
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for traffic of complainant, the evidence 
supports defendants’ position that com- 
plainant’s method of operation would 
relieve them of that requirement. 

“It has been held in numerous de- 
cisions of the Commission and the courts 
that carriers have the right to perform 
any transportation service they are re- 
quired to furnish. The decisions are 
equally unanimous to the effect that 
when a carrier cannot perform such 
service at its ‘ordinary operating conven- 
ience’ it is not required to perform the 
service or make an allowance therefor.” 


The examiners said that unloading 
services would have to be performed only 
at times designated by the complainant. 
They said that the commanding officer 
of the base, when asked if the carriers 
would be permitted to do the unloading 
at their own convenience, replied: “I 
don’t know how any business can be run, 
if you run it at the convenience of some- 
one else. They couldn’t possibly do it at 
their own convenience, unless their con- 
venience coincided with our require- 
ment.” 


The examiners referred to a Commis- 
sion proceeding brought in 1944, namely, 
United States of America v. Aberdeen 
& R.R. Co., 263 I.C.C. 303, in which, 
they said, the government sought relief 
similar to that asked in the instant pro- 
ceeding. They said the complaint was 
dismissed by the Commission and was 
taken to federal court on petition of the 
complainant. A petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit was. filed with the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in October, 1952, 
said the examiners. 


“The final decision in that proceeding, 
whatever it may be,” continued the ex- 
aminers, “would not be controlling here, 
in view of changes in defendants’ tariffs 
and in the physical operations with re- 
spect to complainant’s shipments which 
have taken place since the complaint in 
that proceeding was heard by the Com- 
mission. As indicated above, the instant 
complaint only covers shipments since 
May 1, 1951.” 


Attacks on Rail Charges 
For Unloading Dismissed 


The Commission has granted a motion 
of the defendants for dismissal of the 
complaints in No. 31105, Florida Citrus 
Commission, et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., et al., and No. 31106, 
Florida Citrus Commission, et al., v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., et al. 


These were complaints asking that the 
Commission find unjust and unreason- 
able unloading charges on fresh fruits, 
vegetables, and melons or cantaloupes, 
at New York City and Philadelphia, filed 
by the railroads after the Commission, 
having approved such charges in I. and 
S. No. 5500, Unloading Charges, Fruits 
and Vegetables, N.Y. and Phila., 285 
I.C.C. 119, had ordered the charges re- 
duced in May, 1952, on rehearing and 
further hearing, 272 I.C.C. 648 (T.W., 
Oct. 11, p. 52). 


The Commission said that the circum- 
stances and conditions with respect to 
the approved unloading charges had not 
materially changed since substantially 
the same issues were decided by it in I. 
and S. No. 5500, and that no reasonable 
grounds appeared for further investiga- 
tion. 
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News of Significance le Traffic and Transporation Mon 


Shipper Boards Forecast 
1.7 Per Cent Increase in 


First Quarter Loadings 


Freight carloadings in the first 
quarter of 1953 are expected to be 
1.7 per cent above those in the same 
period in 1952, according to esti- 
mates compiled by the 13 regional 
shippers advisory boards. | 


On the basis of those estimates, freight 
carloadings of the 32 principal com- 
modity groups will be 7,271,807 cars in 
the first quarter of 1953, compared with 
7,148,322 actual carloadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding period 
in the preceding year. Seven of the 
shippers advisory boards estimated an 
increase and six a decrease in carload- 
ings for the first quarter of 1953 com- 
pared with the same period of ‘1952. 

Tabulation below shows actual car- 
loadings for each district in the first 
quarter of 1952, the estimated carload- 
ings for the first quarter of 1953, and 
percentage of change. 


Actual Estimated 
Loadings Loadings 
First First 

Shippers Quarter Quarter Per Cent 
Boards 1952 1953 Increase 
New England 141,549 139,368 1.5 dec. 
Atlantic States 756,251 781,339 3.3 
Allegheny 984,405 960,148 2.5 dec. 
Ohio Valley 1,000,827 1,020,136 19 
Southeast 1,041,344 1,067,745 215 
Great Lakes 452,906 498,142 10.0 
Central Western 274,095 286,671 4.6 
Mid-West 815,150 835,601 2.5 
Northwest 258,375 250,035 3.2 dec. 
Trans-Missouri- 

Kansas 345,114 345,090 0.01 dec. 
Southwest 531,582 529,076 0.5 dec. 
Pacific Coast 324,847 000 6.5 
Pacific Northwest 221,877 211,956 4.5 dec. 

Total 7,148,322 7,271,307 1.7 


The Shippers Advisory Boards expect 
an increase in the first quarter of 1953 
compared with the same period one year 
ago in the loading of 21 commodities 
and a decrease in 11. Among those 
showing the greatest increase are the 
following: 

Frozen foods, fruits and vegetables, 
19.1 per cent; automobile trucks, 18 per 
cent; vehicle parts, 26.9 per cent; pota- 
toes, 13.8 per cent; ores and con- 
‘centrates, 8.4 per cent; citrus fruits, 7.1 
per cent; other fresh fruits, 6.2 per cent; 
lime and plaster, 5.2 per cent; chemicals 
and explosives, 3.7 per cent; fresh vege- 
tables other than potatoes, 3.5 per cent; 
flour, meal and other products, 3.3 per 
cent; food products in cans and pack- 
ages, 3.6 per cent; iron and steel, 2.8 
per cent; other metals, 2.4 per cent; and 
fertilizers of all kinds, 2.6 per cent. 

Commodities for which decreases are 
estimated include the following: 

Hay, straw and alfalfa, 7.4 per cent; 
cotion, 6.4 per cent; cottonseed, soybean- 
vegetable cake and meal, excluding oil, 
3.8 per cent; sugar, syrup and molasses, 
3.1 per cent; all grain, 2.6 per cent; and 
poultry and dairy products, 0.8 per cent. 


Data Obtained by I.C.C. From Sampling 
Of Waybills Called Useful to Carriers 


Economists From Government Agencies and Transportation Companies 
Present Papers on ‘Practical Uses of Transportation Flow Data’ at 


Meetings in Chicago. 


The present 1 per cent sample of 
rail carload waybills currently being 
obtained by the Commission was a 
simple yet powerful tool for trans- 
portation analysis, R. Tynes Smith, 
III, statistical analyst of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, said Decem- 
ber 27. 


Mr. Smith was one of three statisti- 
cians who presented papers on “Prac- 
tical Uses of Transportation Flow Data” 
at a joint session of the American Statis- 
tical Association and the American 
Economic Association, in the Palmer 
House, Chicago. Other papers were read 
by E. S. Root, of Cleveland, O., chief of 
research for the Erie Railroad, and D. M. 
Steiner, Department of Defense. E. 
Grosvenor Plowman, vice-president, 
United States Steel Corporation, was 
chairman. The papers were formally 
discussed by W. Edwards Deming, of the 
Bureau of the Budget; C. Austin Suther- 
land, secretary-manager of the National 
Tank Truck Carriers, and Ray S. Kelley, 
Jr., of the Navy’s logistics research divi- 
sion. 

The American Economic Association 
held a second transportation session the 
afternoon of December 28, in the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, on “Prospec- 
tive Developments in Federal Regulation 
and Coordination of Transportation,” 
with Kent T. Healy, of Yale University, 
as chairman. Senator Johnson; of ¢ Colo- 
rado, discussed “Proposed Changes in 
Transportation Regulation,” and Jack 
Garrett Scott, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation,’ discussed 
“Government Coordination and Promo- 
tion of Transportation.” The papers 
were discussed by Professor John H. 
Frederick, of the University of Maryland, 
and Charles S. Morgan, chief carrier re- 
search analyst in the Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and Statis- 
ties. 

Mr. Smith said that waybill studies 
had been used in proceedings before the 
Commission for at least 50 years, the 
first nationwide study having been made 
in 1932 by the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation. Currently, the Commis- 
sion’s waybill sample had many diverse 
uses, one of which was as an index meas- 
uring changes in rail carload freight rev- 
enue resulting solely from increases or 
decreases in freight rates, he said. 

Mr. Smith described the selection and 


Controversy About Section 22 Rates Heard. 


adjustment of the carload waybill sam- 
ple, and the method used to check its 
completeness and accuracy by compari- 
son with the carriers’ quarterly freight 
commodity statistics report. He told how 
several methods of estimating the stand- 
ard deviations of sample results had been 
developed. 

The Commission’s waybill sample, he 
said, was selected on the basis of termi- 
nating digits in the waybill number, the 
waybills being selected by the reporting 
carriers in over 100 offices throughout the 
country. 

“The selection of waybills on the basis 
of the waybill number provides in effect 
for a sample of every hundreth bill is- 
sued by each station,” he said. “This is 
actually true in the case of stations issu- 
ing bills on a block system and in the 
case of stations issuing many hundred 
bills per month. Consequently, the sam- 
ple is quite efficient because of the rela- 
tionship between the originating station 
and important transportation factors, 
such as the commodity and territory. The 
periodic comparison of the sample to 
control totals helps reduce selection er- 
rors and so on the whole the sample is 
a good one... 

“The need for an index which would 
measure changes in rail carload freight 
revenue resulting solely from increases 
or decreases has been recognized for 
years. Experimental indexes for various 
commodities were developed by the Com- 
mission but the methods used were too 
costly to permit any extensive expansion 
of those series. The Commission’s 1 per 
cent way bill sample provided a new 
approach to the problem and offered 
the hope that annual indexes of many 
freight rates could be prepared and kept 
current with a relatively small expendi- 
ture of time and funds. The method 
finally adopted uses, with minor modi- 
fications, information contained in the 
regular releases of way bill statistics. 

“The regular Commission waybill sta- 
tistics are tabulations of punch cards 
prepared from the way bill samples re- 
ported by the terminating carriers. . 

“When the terminating carrier selects 
a waybill having the number ‘1’ or a 
number terminating in the digits ‘01,’ it 
usually attaches the supplemental in- 
formation check list to the righthand 
side prior to auditing the bill. This 
check list is completed in the auditing 
process, including the type of rate in- 
formation, and then the bill and the at- 
tached check list are photostated. The 
photostat is sent to the Commission 
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where the commodity is coded and the 
shortline mileage and first-class rate be- 
tween origin and destination determined. 
Information from the coded bill is then 
punched into the detail and waybill card 
and further mechanical coding and com- 
putations performed as indicated. A 
number of valuable tables can be pre- 
pared directly from these cards by sort- 
ing and summarizing. These include 
distributions of traffic and revenue by 
commodity classes, distributions by ter- 
ritorial and state-to-state movement, and 
distributions by length of haul and type 
of rate. One very detailed table gives 
a breakdown between traffic moving on 
inter- and intrastate rates within each 
territorial combination for each com- 
modity class with a further division in 
the interstate traffic into movements on 
class, commodity, exception, or all com- 
modity rates. All of the shipments in 
these groups are distributed by mileage 
blocks according to the short-line length 
of haul. 

“It is this latter series of mileage 
block statistics by year of termination 
which is used for the preparation of the 
freight rate indexes. These statistics 
have been developed by classifying the 
traffic according to traffic categories de- 
termined by the commodity class, short- 
line length of haul, type of rate, and 
territorial movement. It should be 
noted that the rates, or prices charged 
for transportation, are related to each 
of these factors and they were chosen 
with a view towards making the items 
within each resulting traffic category as 
homogeneous as possible. The sample 
shipments for each year fall into about 
30,000 of these traffic categories. 

“The indexes are constructed by com- 
paring the tonnage and average revenue 
per ton of matching categories in the 
base and comparing year. Two sets of 
revenue figures are prepared from these 
data. The first consists of the actual 
revenue for the base year, which, of 
course, is simply the total of the reve- 
nues for each of the comparing cate- 
gories in this year. A second set of 
revenue figures are obtained by apply- 
ing the average rate per ton for each 
category in the comparing year to the 
tonnage which moved in the same cate- 
gory for the base year. This produces a 
figure which represents the revenue 
which the traffic moving in the base year 
would have produced at the average 
rates in effect in the comparing year. 
The ratio of these two revenues yields 
the desired index figure.” 


Rail Uses of ‘Flow’ Data 


The Erie Railroad used transportation 
fiow data chiefly in connection with sales 
research, Mr. Root, the Erie’s business 
research director said. The Erie launched 
its research department early in 1942. 
One of its early projects was the prepa- 
ration of trend charts, comparing the 
trend of tons of revenue freight origi- 
nated on all Class I railroads in the 
United States and the trend of tons 
handled by certain competitive railroads, 
with the tonnage handled by the Erie, 
he said. This was done for each of 157 
commodity classes. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has helped us improve our analyses by 
its inauguration of a 1 per cent sample 
of waybills starting with the year 1946,” 
said Mr. Root. “. . . Assuming it to be 
adequate, this sample provides, for the 


first time, a continuous study of traffic 
flow for the railroad industry. The re- 
leases on state-to-state movements make 
possible the tracing of rail traffic that 
originates in any given state to the state 
of destination, and vice versa. This ad- 
ditional information permits us to elim- 
inate, from the sample of traffic origi- 
nated or terminated in each state, those 
state-to-state movements which obviously 
are not potential to the Erie Railroad. 
Or, stated conversely, we are able to 
select for trend comparison only those 
state-to-state movements which are rep- 
resentative of the traffic that is potential 
to the Erie Railroad. 

“There are some additional advan- 
tages in the use of the data from this 
1 per cent waybill sample. For example, 
ex-lake ore at the lower ports histori- 
cally has been reported as received from 
connections by the railroads serving 
these ports. Our traffic agencies report 
the cars loaded at these ports as origi- 
nated. In this and in similar instances, 
the waybill sample conforms more 
nearly with the actual handling of the 
traffic in each territory, and makes our 
comparison more valid. Also, as the 
sample of traffic is based on traffic 
terminated on Class I railroads, it in- 
cludes in the origin state, traffic origi- 
nating on other than Class I railroads. 
This information was not previously 
available. Furthermore, as these new 
data provide a far better measure of 
potential traffic, there will be less neces- 
sity for weighting the individual com- 
modity class indexes for the state to 
determine the commodity group index, 
be ir would save considerable clerical 
effort. 


Disadvantages of ‘Sample’ 


“Of course, there are some disadvan- 
tages to the use of the 1 percent waybill 
sample. Two are important to us. (1) 
The sample does not provide adequate 
annual data for some of the small com- 
modity classes. (2) The state-to-state 
data are published only on an annual 
basis. These disadvantages have in- 
creased in importance with the discon- 
tinuance of the publication of total tons 
originated and terminated by commodity 
classes, by states, with the third quarter 
of the year 1951. In my opinion the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should 
report quarterly data by geographic 
areas from the waybill sample similar to 
the discontinued report. 


“It has probably been quite noticeable 
to you that I have discussed only a com- 
parison of trends of rail traffic. The 
reason for this limitation is easy to give. 
There is no similar information avail- 
able to the public with respect to traffic 
handled by water carriers and by trucks 
that permits us to make an over-all 
analysis. Obviously, the need for this 
missing information becomes more and 
more important to us each year. It 
should be equally important to those 
of you who are not connected with 
transportation carriers, but who can and 
do use transportation flow data. Rail- 
road data today provide an incomplete 
picture of the flow of transportation, for 
I do not have to remind you that the 
days are long past when the railroads 
had a virtual monopoly of transporta- 
tion. We need the entire picture in 
order to adequately analyze transporta- 
tion flow. I have urged and will continue 
to urge that commodity statistics for 
truck and domestic water carriers be 
comparable with railroad statistics. 

“T have consumed a large portion of 
my time in discussing only one use of 
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transportation flow data by the Erie 
Railroad Co. This may be taken as a 
measure of the importance we place upon 
this particular use of transportation 
flow data. We believe it provides a very 
important tool for traffic management.” 

Probably the most comprehensive study 
of the flow of freight traffic made by the 
Erie’s research department was for the 
purpose of determining the relative con- 
tribution to net revenue made by each 
of the railroad’s 44 traffic agencies, con- 
tinued Mr. Root. During the past sev- 
eral months the road had also under- 
taken a study of passenger traffic flow 
data, he said, adding that the Erie had 
an out-of-pocket loss in excess of $3,000,- 
000 annually in the New York-New Jer- 
sey suburban area alone. 

“Under existing law,” he said, “state 
commissions have jurisdiction over pas- 
senger train service, and their responsi- 
bility to safeguard adequate railroad 
earnings is a heavy one. Substantial 
losses from running poorly patronized 
trains . . . jeopardize the ability of the 
railroads to provide good service, both 
passenger and freight, for the benefit of 
much larger numbers of people. Public 
convenience and necessity, which is the 
usual reason advanced against eliminat- 
ing losing passenger trains, really re- 
quires the elimination of such trains. 

“We made a traffic flow study of the 
passengers on all the trains operated 
during a four-month period for one of 
our branch lines in the New York-New 
Jersey suburban area. An analysis was 
prepared for each train, showing the 
number of passengers, by type of trans- 
portation used, including passes by rail- 
road employes, by origin and destination 
station for which the transportation was 
valid. The actual movements of over 
600,000 passengers were analyzed. A new 
schedule based on this analysis that will 
provide the service necessary for the 
present day-by-day users of the trains 
has been proposed, and the state com- 
mission has been petitioned for author- 
ity to place this schedule into effect. 
Economies resulting from this proposal 
would average $1,000 per day—and re- 
member, this is but one branch line.” 

Concluding, Mr. Root said that rail- 
road statistics originated principally in 
the accounting department, and that ac- 
countants had a natural aversion to any- 
thing less than a 100 per cent collection 
of data. 

“Yet, in many instances, the volume 
and the cost of collecting railroad sta- 
tistics either leads to methods that pro- 
duce results of no greater accuracy than 
sound sampling would provide at far less 
cost, or desirable and needed data are 
not collected,” said he. “This is almost 
a virgin field for statisticians, and I hope 
that this meeting today will instill 
greater interest in this problem.” 

Mr. Steiner, chief of statistical analysis 
and economic evaluation in the Defense 
Department’s Military Traffic . Service, 
presented the final paper, which de- 
scribed how transportation flow data 
was employed by the Department of 
Defense in solving its varied transporta- 
tion and traffic management problems. 

A typical question which arose almost 
daily concerned itself with the reason- 
ableness of the rates which had been 
charged the Department of Defense for 
the transportation of a particular traffic 
movement, he said, selecting for discus- 
sion a representative commodity class— 
“vehicle parts, N.O.S., commodity class 
vs Sa 


“Having established the transportation 
characteristics and structure of rates for 
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the rail carload movement of vehicle 
parts, a framework is available within 
which the military transportation flow 
data may be studied,” said Mr. Steiner. 
“The rail carload transportation flow of 
vehicle parts of the Department of De- 
fense must be compared in the frame- 
work of the total rail carload transpor- 
tation flow. The most recent period for 
which comparable data are available is 
the year 1951. The comparison must be 
first confined to like movements. A de- 
tailed comparison of the commercial and 
military transportation flow of vehicle 
parts indicates that approximately 90 per 
cent of the military movement has a 
comparable commercial movement, while 
only one-half of the commercial move- 
ments have a comparable military move- 
ment. This comparison of like military 
and commercial movements is most in- 
teresting. The average loading of this 
portion of the military traffic was 24 
tons per car and the average length of 
haul approximately 1,000 miles. The 
average transportation charge paid for 
the movement of this traffic by the De- 
partment of Defense was 149 cents per 
100 pounds, or a rate level equaling 43 
per cent of the Docket 28300 class rate 
scale (Appendix 18). The comparable 
commercial transportation flow had an 
average loading of only 17 tons per car 
and an average length of haul of ap- 
proximately 930 miles. The average 
transportation charge for this traffic was 
133 cents per 100 pounds, a level of rates 
equaling 40 per cent of the Docket 28300 
class rate scale (Appendix 18). There- 
fore, on comparable traffic the revenue 
level of the commercial and military 
transportation flow is approximately the 
same, having a differential of something 
less than 10 per cent. On the other 
hand, the load factor which the carriers 
realize from the military traffic is 35 
per cent greater than the load factor 
they realize on the movement of com- 
parable commercial traffic. 

“The total commercial rail carload 
movement of vehicle parts has an aver- 
age load of 17 tons per carload, the 
same as that portion of the commercial 
movement having a movement com- 
parable to the military movement; how- 
ever, the average level of rates on this 
entire commercial movement was equal 
to 33 per cent of the Docket 28300 class 
rate scale (Appendix 18), which is sub- 
Stantially below the rate level of the 
commercial movement having a com- 
parable military movement. This would 
indicate that the commercial movement 
not having a comparable military move- 
ment has an average load of 17 tons and 
a level of rates equaling 30 per cent of 
the Docket 28300 Class Rate Scale (Ap- 
pendix 18). It must be concluded that 
the comparable commercial and military 
movements must be on the same rate 
level as has been shown for traffic mov- 
ing on classification or exception ratings, 
while the commercial movement having 
no comparable military movement ap- 
parently moves on commodity rates. If 
the movement of military traffic of 
vehicle parts were compared with com- 
mercial traffic moving on commodity 
rates, it would indicate that the rate 
level paid by the military departments 
was 40 per cent higher than the rate 
level paid on traffic moving on com- 
modity rates while the load factor real- 
ived on the military traffic was 35 per 
cent greater than that realized on the 
traffic moving at commodity rates. 

“Many transportation analysts and 
traffic management executives have 
recently made statements to the effect 


that the reduced rates accorded govern- 
ment traffic are seriously depleting the 
revenues of the railroads. Obviously, 
section 22 of the interstate commerce 
act does permit the railroads to grant 
free or reduced rates to the federal, state 
and municipal governments, as well as 
to private organizations for charitable 
purposes or on the transportation of ex- 
hibitions to or from fairs and exposi- 
tions, and to others for specific pur- 
poses. A _ significant portion of the 
traffic which has been shown in the 
illustration which has been discussed, 
moved on ‘reduced rates’ tendered the 
government under this section of the 
act. It is also obvious that the rate 
level applied to the military movement 
of vehicle parts‘is, substantially, equal 
to the level of rates applicable to the 
traffic moving on classification ratings. 
Logically the question may be asked, 
‘Below what rates have the tendered 
rates been reduced?’ Furthermore, if 
one were to apply out-of-pocket cost to 
the movement of military traffic in the 
same manner as the out-of-pocket cost 
has been applied to the traffic moving 
on various types of rates in official ter- 
ritory, he would find that the revenue 
on military traffic exceeded the out-of- 
pocket cost by 180 per cent, which is 
twice the relative revenue contribution 
realized on traffic moving at classifica- 
tion ratings and almost three times the 
relative revenue contribution on traffic 
moving on either exception ratings or 
commodity rates. One can readily see 
that the statement that ‘reduced rates 
to the government are seriously deplet- 
ing the revenue of the railroads’ is sub- 
ject to argument. 


“The reason for the more compensa- 
tory nature of military traffic is rela- 
tively simple, so simple that it is fre- 
quently overlooked. For example, it has 
already been pointed out that the load 
factor which the railroads realize on the 
military movement of vehicle parts is 35 
per cent greater than the load factor 
generally realized on all the movements 
of the same commodity. The significant 
fact related to this difference in load fac- 
tor is that the railroads are able to 
transport a given volume of this military 
traffic with 15 per cent less equipment 
than would be required to transport the 
same volume of other than military traf- 
fic. ‘Therefore, it is a matter of fact 
that the railroads could make rates 
available for the movement of vehicle 
parts to the government below the com- 
modity rate level and still provide a 
relative revenue contribution above out- 
of-pocket cost equal to that presently 
realized on commodity rates. The fact 
is, however, that most rates tendered the 
Department of Defense are nominal re- 
ductions under the classification rating 
level, sometimes being reduced to the 
level of commodity rates and seldom, if 
ever, below the commodity rate level. 


“While the analysis in this paper has 
been confined to Vehicle Parts, it should 
not be concluded that this commodity 
is the exception rather than the rule. 
Almost any one of the wide variety of 
commodities being transported for the 
Department of Defense might have been 
used and the generalizations which have 
been made concerning vehicle parts 
would have been equally applicable to a 
greater or lesser degree. 


“Not only have transportation flow 
data been employed in the field of rate 
analysis and adjustment, they have also 
been used in the determination of trgns- 
portation policy. For example, the De- 
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partment of Defense suspected that in 
its distribution of traffic between the 
various modes of transportation an in- 
ordinate proportion of the bills of lad- 
ing were for relatively small shipments 
and accounted for only a very minor 
proportion of the total tonnage and 
transportation charge. A statistical pro- 
gram was initiated to show the distribu- 


‘tion of the Department of Defense traffic 


by mode of transportation and by amount 
of transportation charge. This ‘charge 
bracket’ study indicated that for a very 
substantial portion of the number of 
shipments the administrative cost inci- 
dent to the handling of the bill of lading 
exceeded the entire _ transportation 
charge. Continued study has been made 
of the problem of small shipments by the 
Department of Defense, analyzing the 
transportation flow data to determine 
the type of military activity as well as 
the specific commodities which comprise 
the greater volume of small shipments. 
At the same time, transportation flow 
data are being used to determine how 
efficiently each of the modes of trans- 
portation being used to transport small 
shipments is being employed. 

“In another instance transportation 
flow data played an important part in 
determining how special rail equipment 
owned within the Department of Defense 
was to be employed. Initially, the trans- 
portation flow of the commodity for 
which the special equipment was de- 
signed, was determined. In addition to 
the transportation flow of this commod- 
ity the transportation flow of similar 
commodities which might utilize the spe- 
cial equipment in the return direction 
was determined. When the proposal for 
a car rental was presented to the rail- 
roads, the utilization of the equipment 
represented by this transportation flow 
data was included, permitting the De- 
partment of Defense, as well as the rail- 
roads, to estimate the revenue earnings 
of this special equipment. 

“The discussion of the utilization of 
transportation flow data by the Depart- 
ment of Defense would not be complete 
without mentioning the passenger trans- 
portation flow data program of the De- 
partment of Defense which goes into 
effect on the first of the year. Tech- 
niques similar to those employed in the 
gathering of transportation flow data on 
movements of freight are to be employed. 
The program will produce passenger 
transportation flow data for each of the 
various modes of transportation as well 
as for each class of transportation. It is 
believed that the data obtained from this 
program will be the most comprehensive 
available from any source. It is hoped 
that by this program the Department 
of Defense will be able to utilize more 
efficiently and economically the passen- 
ger transportation service available to 
it,” 

Discussion of Papers 


Chairman Plowman declared that the 
meeting demonstrated that sampling 
techniques as applied to transportation 
data “had come of age.” 

He called on Mr. Deming to discuss 
Mr. Smith’s paper. Mr. Deming said 
that the Commission’s waybill sampling 
had produced usable information “before 
it is too late.” The introduction of sta- 
tistical sampling techniques in the 1940 
United States census was a “bench- 
mark” for the more rapid, useful, and 
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reliable use of statistics, he said. Mr. 
Deming urged that persons releasing 
studies based on the sampling technique 
append thereto a clear explanation of 
the usefulness and uses of the data. 

Mr. Sutherland, managing director of 
the National Tank Truck Carriers, de- 
scribed pioneer work he said his organ- 
ization had done in waybill analyses, 
developed chiefly for use in rate case liti- 
gation. 

“By using random sampling similar to 
that used by the Commission in its way- 
bill study, we have been able to estab- 
lish patterns of truck traffic for various 
commodities, and lengths of haul,” he 
said. “Using a random 5 per cent 
sampling over one year’s time, we have 
developed seasonal traffic patterns for 
different petroleum types. ... Tests in- 
dicate our 5 per cent sample is both 
accurate and adequate.” 

His industry had put its waybill study 
to profitable use, said Mr. Sutherland. 
For one thing, it found out it was “tak- 
ing a beating” in the transportation of 
fuel oil in relation to lighter petroleum 
products. 

“Some of the Commission’s reports do 
deal in detail with our statistical show- 
ing,” he said. “But some reports ignore 
the evidence. While we have been en- 
couraged by the Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics to 
make our studies, the use made of them 
by Commission examiners and attorneys 
cannot justify their continuation. All 
branches of the Commission must come 
to recognize their value. We intend to 
continue and expand our statistical 
work.” 


Section 22 Rate Controversy 


Section 22 was a most controversial 
part of the interstate commerce act, and 
many people believed it could cause seri- 
ous harm to the nation’s transportation 
system, said Mr. Kelley, in discussing Mr. 
Steiner’s paper. A movement was under 
way to amend or repeal the section, and 
transportation flow data was useful in a 
discussion of the question, he said. 


One of the questions to be considered 
was whether section 22 tended to stimu- 
late destructive competition among car- 
riers, he said. A possible argument for 
this position was that, since the govern- 
ment was such a large user of trans- 
portation, section 22 tended to stimulate 
price-cutting to an extent that might 
prevent carriers from covering their 
costs. An answer was that carriers would 
seldom lower their rates beyond out-of- 
pocket costs; and that government ship- 
ments, while large, still were a small 
part of total shipments. 


Mr. Steiner’s paper had tended to re- 
fute the claim that section 22 results in 
price-cutting, said Mr. Kelley, adding 
that he had three small objections to 
Mr. Steiner’s presentation: (1) Mr. 
Steiner had failed to mention what pro- 
portion of military traffic took advan- 
tage of section 22 rates (Mr. Kelley said 
that only 25 per cent of the Navy’s rail- 
road traffic moved under such rates); 
(2) while Mr. Steiner had said that the 
traffic he analyzed was comparable, it 
was not clear that this was indeed the 
case with respect primary versus second- 
ary shipments between supply points; (3) 
Mr. Steiner had failed to give complete 
information on the size of the sample 
used, and the average deviation. 

The Commission’s waybill analysis was 


not adequate as a basis for comparing 
military and civilian traffic, asserted Mr. 
Kelley. The Navy in the near future 
might have statitstical information that 
would be useful to Mr. Steiner, he said. 

“In the last war, billions of dollars 
were lost to the United States govern- 
ment because it did not have adequate 
transportation control,” he concluded. 

In a discussion from the floor, Donald 
C. Horton, of the Bureau of the Budget, 
said that the lack of data on motor car- 
rier traffic was one of the serious gaps 
in statistics. A proposal had been made 
that the Commission compile statistics 
for Class I motor carriers similar to 
that it compiled for the railroads, he 
said. A sampling from shippers’ records 
of out-shipments might have certain ad- 
vantages, and some serious limitations, 
said he, adding that “only by sampling 
will we make much progress in trans- 
portation flow statistics.” 

In response to a question from the 
floor, Mr. Sutherland said that some 
Commission representatives seemed not 
to want to believe the statistical data 
developed by the National Tank Truck 
Carriers. 


Transport Regulation, Coordination 


At the transportation session of the 
A.E.A., December 28, Dr. Charles A. 
Taff, assistant professor of transporta- 
tion, University of Maryland, read a 
paper prepared by Senator Johnson, 
chairman of the Senate committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, who 
was unable to attend the meeting. 

“It is not the responsibility of Con- 
gress to plan the future course of the 
(transportation) industry, nor is it Con- 
gress’ responsibility to formulate the 
policy objectives which will build and 
preserve that industry,” Senator John- 
son said in his paper. 


“It is the responsibility of the trans- 
portation industry, which includes all 
forms of transportation—railroads, 
trucks, buses, waterways, airlines, pipe- 
lines, etc——to chart their course and 
then present it to Congress for accept- 
ance or rejection. That is, unless this 
industry wants Capitol Hill to dictate 
its policies and formulate and guide its 
future.” 


For many decades, Senator Johnson 
said, the democratic system of govern- 
ment had held that free comnsetition 
would provide the greatest reward to 
the greatest number of people. No one 
in the transportation industry appeared 
desirous of changing this system, he 
said. However, he continued, it was 
“essential that an ‘esprit de corps’ 
within the transportation industry be 
developed so that Congress can be pre- 
sented with a unified declaration of na- 
tional policy which is broad enough and 
clear enough to satisfy the needs of the 
industry and to develop and preserve 
a strong, healthy, well-balanced, na- 
tional transportation system.” 


If the aspirations of the transporta- 
tion industry were to remain strong, 
healthy and productive, he said, the in- 
dustry must “speak up in a voice which 
will be heard.” 


Setting Legislative Policies 


Legislation was not simple nor was it 
a “cure-all,” Senator Johnson said. The 
effectiveness of legislation depended on 
“a multiplicity of social, economic, polit- 
ical and psychological factors, interwork- 
ing in a frustratingly complex way,” he 
said. In order to understand legislation 
already “on the books,” or the wisdom 
of future legislation, the broad politico- 
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economic purposes to be attained must 
be considered, he averred. 

The will of the people set the tone 
of an era, made it understandable, and 
created the climate which required laws 
to be enacted, he wrote. 

The “cold-war era” had resulted in 
greater complexity, and in far less agree- 
ment either on the national goals to be 
achieved or on the manner in which 
national success could be measured, he 
said. It had resulted in differences of 
opinion regarding legislative objectives, 
with some groups urging “the road back 
to normalcy” emphasizing fewer govern- 
ment controls, and with other groups 
urging “the road to preparedness,” in- 
volving additional government controls, 
Senator Johnson said. 

“Transportation legislation has a defi- 
nite relationship to these large issues 
facing the nation,” he said. “We can 
not treat the transportation industry as 
though it existed in a vacuum, untouched 
by the problems and events outside and 
above it. 

“We must decide what our national 
aims shall be, how they shall be imple- 
mented in legislation, and how transpor- 
tation can best be synchronized with 
these objectives. This industry cannot 
afford to waver or to buck the tide of 
national feeling. Its program must be 
developed consistently toward either of 
the two national policies now struggling 
with one another for acceptance. Trans- 
portation legislation must be in the right 
direction.” 

History had shown that meaningful, 
constructive, transportation legislation 
could best come from an atmosphere of 
general agreement regarding our national 
policies plus an appreciation of the role 
of transportation within the framework 
of those goals, Senator Johnson said. He 
asserted that such an atmosphere of 
agreement was now lacking. 


“This is a matter that must be decided 
by the industry,” he said, “and regard- 
less of choice, a further decision must be 
made as to whether the national trans- 
portation policy as stipulated in the 
transportation act of 1940 is still to be 
the basic policy. At the time this policy 
was initiated and made into law, there 
appeared to be general agreement and 
acceptance within the industry .. .” 


Granting of Subsidies 


The granting of subsidies had affected 
the fulfillment of the national transpor- 
tation policy, and the promotional activ- 
ities of the federal government had often 
operated to prevent sound economic con- 
ditions stipulated in that policy, Senator 
Johnson said. 


“When the Department of the Army, 
through its Corps of Engineers, plans an 
expensive inland waterway improvement 
project and does not consider other com- 
peting forms of transportation, the over- 
all objectives of our national transporta- 
tion policy are destroyed,” he said. “When 
the airport and airway development pro- 
grams of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the subsidy programs of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board are carried on 
without regard to the possibility that the 
revenues of competing carriers may be 
dangerously impaired; and when the gov- 
ernment spends billions of dollars in pro- 
viding certain transportation facilities 
without establishing a consistent policy 
regarding payment for the use of such 
facilities, then the commerce of the 
United States, the postal service, and the 
national defense must suffer irreparable 
damage. 

“The net result, when competing car- 
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riers use government-provided facilities 
free of charge, has been to distort rather 
than promote the ‘inherent advantage’ 
of each mode of transportation .. . 

“In addition to these direct effects, 
there are many indirect effects; such as 
shifting a part of the subsidy burden 
from the cost of transportation to tax- 
payers in general. When this is done, 
and there are many instances in which 
it is done, it can hardly be contended 
that ‘reasonable charges for transporta- 
tion services’ have been made. This con- 
clusion applies whether the subsidy is 
paid directly or indirectly through the 
furnishing of free transportation aids 
and facilities. 

“Tf and when the transportation in- 
dustry formulates a national policy and 
decides to recommend to Congress the 
continuance, elimination, or the modi- 
fication of subsidies, then it behooves 
it (the industry) to suggest legislative 
changes which would amend the present 
national policy so as to make its provi- 
sions applicable to all agencies of the 
federal government engaged in regulat- 
ing or promoting any form of transpor- 
tation. Of course, this is based on the 
belief that our national transportation 
policy should cover all forms of regulated 
transportation, including transportation 
by air. 

“TI do not believe that the declared 
policy of Congress can ever be achieved 
so long as economic regulation and pro- 
motional activities continue to operate 
at cross-purposes.” 


Centralization of Transport Policy 


Mr. Scott, in his presentation on “Gov- 
ernment Coordination and Promotion of 
Transportation,” said he was convinced 
that “centralization of governmental 
transportation policy was essential” and 
that efforts towards that end should be 
continued to a conclusion “in a way 
which will furnish a prescription ad- 
equate to cure our present and future 
transportation ills.” Certain progress 
toward that end had been made in the 
last year, he said. He described that 
progress as follows: 

“1, There was formed a Transportation 
Council similar in concept to the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council. The Transporta- 
tion Council is composed of some 60 of 
the leading transportation men of the 
country, representing all branches of the 
transportation industry, including ship- 
pers and transportation scholars. 

“2. There has been established, after 
consultation . with the Transportation 
Council, appropriate Governmental agen- 
cies, and others, a program for the ex- 
amination and analysis of major trans- 
portation problems. That program is 
divided into five major headings: (1) 
Government promotional activities; (2) 
transportation user charges; (3) govern- 
ment regulatory activities; (4) coordina- 
tion and consistency between promo- 
tional and regulatory activities; and (5) 
a group of miscellaneous, but non-the- 
less important questions which do not 
fall logically within any of the other 
classifications. 

“We have proceeded upon these pri- 
mary hypotheses: 

“(1) There can be no sound policy es- 
tablished, unless it is adequately sup- 
ported by a thorough, impartial, and 
complete cumulation and interpretation 
of the facts. 

“(2) That comprehensive research is 
necessary, in which we should have, and 
hope to have, the active assistance of 
other governmental agencies, transporta- 
tion associations, the Transportation 


Council, the transportation census now 
being undertaken by the Bureau of the 
Census, the transportation committees 
of Congress and their respective staffs, 
and everybody else who actually realizes 
the importance of transportation and the 
magnitude of our problem and has some 
pertinent facts available. 

“(3) That the concept of the need for 
coordination of transportation policy in 
the executive branch will meet with ac- 
— by the incoming administration 
and, 

“(4) That whoever succeeds to my of- 
fice will be guided by the principle, which 
I hold to be a cardinal one, that a sound, 
healthy, privately owned transportation 
system is an absolute essential to the 
preservation of our national economy, 
our future welfare, and possibly our civ- 
ilization as we know and love it.” 


Lack of Coordination 


Mr. Scott said there was an always 
had been a “woeful lack” of consistency, 
integration, or unity in the activities 
of the various departments and agencies 
of the executive branch of the federal 
government in matters affecting trans- 
portation. 

“There are many Federal agencies 
which perform transportation functions, 
or have a direct interest in transporta- 
tion in the effectuation of the purposes 
which their respective charters admonish 
them to accomplish,” he said. “Outside 


‘of those departments which are engaged 


directly in economic regulation, such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or in administrative regulation, 
such as the Department of Commerce, 
and those which are primarily shippers 
of government property, such as the 
General Services Administration and the 
Department of Defense, there are many 
others, such as the Department of Agri- 
culture, which derive their interest in 
transportation from its close relationship 
to the welfare of the class or economic 
groups of our population which they are 
respectively admonished to foster and 
protect. Because of those diverse in- 
terests in transportation, their views on 
legislative, regulatory, or administrative 
proposals often differ sharply. In pro- 
ceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission there have been many in- 
stances in which several different federal 
agencies have appeared and have pre- 
sented their individual views, no two 
of which have been alike, for the rea- 
sons just stated. I am sure this is also 
true in respect of appearances before 
legislative committees, particularly when 
controversial subjects are involved.” 

A study by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of Transportation, Mr. 
Scott said, had shown that there were 
40 major agencies, including the inde- 
pendent regulatory bodies, the executive 
departments, and the Office of the Presi- 
dent, which were performing transporta- 
tion research functions. In these agen- 
cies, he said, there were 164 ’separate 
subordinate bureaus or divisions engaged 
in transportation research. 

The apparent lack of coordination be- 
tween the policies of the major economic 
regulatory agencies was a matter of 
great seriousness, Mr. Scott said. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion” has been directed by the Congress 
to foster and promote the economic wel- 
fare of those types of transportation 
which are within its jurisdiction. 

“A similar mandate, although not 
identical in wording, has been given to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in its field, 
and to the Maritime Board as to mari- 
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time matters. It does not require an 
acute sense of the obvious to see that 
this situation necessarily results in wide 
divergence in regulatory policies. Each 
of the bodies must necessarily become an 
advocate of the branches of transporta- 
tion falling within their respective juris- 
dictions, regardless of the effect upon 
other types of transportation. There ex- 
ists no instrumentality within all of the 
government, under present circum- 
stances, which can unify or correlate the 
decisions of these independent regula- 
tory agencies upon the broad ground of 
what is best for all transportation. 
“One of the most grievous situations 
with respect to cooordination, or the lack 
of it, involves the promotional activities 
of the government, as I have attempted 
to define them. It has taken the Office 
of Transportation, with its small but 
able staff, a period of several months 
just to search out and identify the va- 
rious kinds of assistance which the gov- 
ernment actually provides for transpor- 
tation. When that identification is 
broken down into governmental agen- 
cies, forms of transport, and types of 
assistance, it makes a very formidable 
document. But, it discloses that, al- 
though literally billions of the taxpay- 
ers’ dollars are spent for transportation 
promotion as a whole, the right hand 
does not know what the left hand is do- 
ing, and apparently never has known. 
“There has never been any central 
determination of how much in total the 
government can afford to spend for these 
purposes, consistently with our other 
fiscal requirements and the total public 
welfare. Even if that figure had ever 
been available, there was no body, except 
the Congress, which has been author- 
ized to determine how it should be 
divided, on the sound basis of relative 
needs of the various types of transporta- 
tion, their comparative importance in 
terms of use and volume of traffic on the 
respective transport facilities, and, more 
importantly, the total public welfare. 
And the Congress, as at present organ- 
ized, has not taken any steps of which 
I am aware, to cure this serious defect. 
“The programs and appropriations for 
river and harbor improvements and de- 
velopments, for example, are provided 
without consideration of the programs 
and appropriations for public highways, 
the merchant marine, air transportation, 
or any of the others. The same is true 
as to all. Different committees of the 
Congress consider different and separate 
parts of the total subject and reach 
separate end results, which in the over- 
all picture, have little or no consistency. 


“Here again we have a situation which 
is similar in principle to that which ex- 
ists with respect to the regulatory 
agencies. The (congressional) commit- 
tees on interstate and foreign commerce, 
marine and fisheries, public works, and 
others, are each primarily interested, 
quite naturally, in their particular 
charges, more so, it seems, than in trans- 
portation as a whole or in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a sound and 
healthy transportation system, as a sys- 
tem.” 


There was also a lack of real cor- 
relation between the promotional activi- 
ties of the government and its regulatory 
activities and policies, Mr. Scott said, 
adding: 

“It is certain that the provision of 
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governmental aids to transportation has 
an effect, whether recognized or not, on 
such regulatory matters as entry into 
transportation, the expansion of facili- 
ties, the ultilization of facilities, com- 
petition between the different forms of 
transport, relative economy and fitness, 
and many other things which should 
occupy the regulatory mind. It is like- 
wise true that regulatory policies have 
a necessary effect upon promotional pro- 
grams. 

“For example, the government may 
spend large sums in making a river 
navigable between A and B, or partici- 
pate in the financing of the construc- 
tion of expensive airports at A and B. 
But if the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should deny operating rights to water 
or air carriers between those points, the 
expenditures are entirely, or largely, 
wasted, and the taxpayer takes another 
kick in the pants. Before the Corps of 
Army Engineers has sought and obtained 
a substantial appropriation to dredge a 
given river or harbor to navigable depths, 
there has been no real or adequate ap- 
praisal by it of the extent to which it 
will be put to a really valuable trans- 
portation use; whether the government 
or the public will benefit in any sub- 
stantial transportation way, or of the 
effect in respect of the resulting trans- 
portation, if any, on national, regional, 
or local interests.” 


‘Hodge-Podge’ Regulation 

In a discussion of the two papers, John 
F. Frederick, professor of transportation, 
College of Business and Public Admin- 
istration, University of Maryland, said 
he was in agreement with the general 
principles laid down by Senator Johnson, 
but that the historical development of 
the national transportation policy had 
resulted in a “hodge-podge” of enact- 
ments. 

There was “too much regulation” and 
too much conflict in regulation under 
a system better adapted to conditions of 
20 or 30 yeafs ago, he said. 

Senator Johnson was correct, Mr. 
Frederick said, in stating that it was 
not the responsibility of Congress to 
plan the future course of the transpor- 
tation industry nor to formulate the 
policy objectives to build and preserve 
that industry. 

“The present chaos in transportation 
and the imminent threat of socializa- 
tion,” he said, stand as a challenge to the 
statesmanship of American business and 
an indelible blot on the competence of 
American business leadership if the 
causes of this chaos are not perceived 
and removed. 

“Responsibility for remedial action 
rests primarily upon the carrier and 
shipper leadership because the jungle of 
regulatory growth which is choking the 
life out of our transport facilities is 
largely of business rather than purely 
political origin.” 

The transportation industry was in a 
better position today than it had been 
for many years to “speak up in a voice 
which will be heard,” as Senator John- 
son had put it, he said. 

“A reasonable, modern, comprehensive 
program has been proposed,” he said, 
referring to a program advocated by the 
Transportation Association of America. 
“But it is still a question whether there 


will be more chance now than formerly 
that any of the latest recommendations 
will be enacted into law. In other words, 
transportation’s ‘legislative future’ is 
still beclouded.” 

Various studies, hearings and investi- 
gations, Mr. Frederick said, had shown 
that the “atmosphere” or climate in 
which the transportation system now 
operated needed adjusting, with the fol- 
lowing six situations in mind: 

“(1) The financial position of the ma- 
jority of carriers, by rail, highway, air 
or water, is not as good as it should be, 
despite a peak volume of traffic and 
a high level of rates. With few excep- 
tions the transportation industry, all 
parts of it, is being driven into a vise 
of constantly increasing costs and wholly 
inadequate revenues. The trend is deep- 
seated and not of recent origin. We are 
faced with the problem of matching the 
physical and financial structure of the 
industry, much of which is static, with 
shifting areas of production and con- 
stant changes in the system of distribu- 
tion, agriculture and industry. 

“(2) On the one hand we have too 
much regulation, which neither permits 
freedom of managerial control nor op- 
erates to accomplish the aims of na- 
tional policy, as set forth in the well- 
intended, though beclouded, declarations 
of Congress. On the other hand, it 
would be difficult to visualize how the 
transportation industry, as now con- 
stituted, could become responsive to even 
the most efficient regulatory procedures. 
There are thousands of separately in- 
corporated carriers, each striving for its 
share of the traffic. There is not enough 
tonnage to keep everyone busy in peace- 
time, and even under present conditions 
a very slight falling off in traffic means 
the difference between profit and loss. 

“Drastic regulation of competing serv- 
ices is not the solution of the transporta- 
tion problem. Regulation is expensive. 
It is bureaucratic. Once established, it 
expands and it paralyzes private initia- 
tive without offering constructive lead- 
ership. The government cannot, for the 
sake of any one agency of transporta- 
tion, invent and apply to its competitors 
either regulation or burden on the theory 
upon which horses are handicapped in 
a race. 

“(3) All types of common carriers are 
subject to the same play of economic 
forces as all other business enterprises. 
Regulation cannot control economic 
law. Regulation can fix rates but it 
cannot control production and con- 
sumption. Regulation can fix pay and 
working rules but it cannot guarantee 
employment. A decision must be reached 
as to just how far regulation should 
extend in the public interest, and the 
areas of freedom which should be per- 
mitted management in its efforts to 
comply with economic forces. 


“(4) If Congress regulates transporta- 
tion in the public interest it must assume 
the responsibility for the results of such 
regulation; it must provide for a sound 
credit structure of the industry if private 
ownership is to be preserved. This does 
not mean that regulation should or can 
guarantee:-a fair return, but that regula- 
tion, matched with economic trends, 
should afford all types of carriers an op- 
portunity to earn a fair return. No one 
can assume authority without accepting 
responsibility. Existing transportation 
conditions speak for themselves to say 
that federal regulation has left some- 
thing to be desired. 

“(5) There is a choice between two 
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philosophies of control: (a) Regulated 
monopoly, which we have had in the 
past, or (b) regulated competition which 
we now have. If the latter is continued 
the problem narrows down to a deter- 
mination of the character and extent of 
competition that is receptive to fair and 
just regulation. To the extent that the 
monopoly inherent in the early railroad 
franchise was a menace, it is of the 
utmost importance to realize that cur- 
rent railroad regulation safely controls 
it. Other safeguards have, however, ap- 
peared. With increasing effect the other 
methods of transportation have invaded 
the customary sources of railroad traffic. 
Pipe lines, motor carriers, inland water 
carriers and airlines are all making bids 
for business which the railroads can 
retain only by offering equivalent service 
at competitive rates. There is no longer 
any monopoly in transportation. Per- 
fection of regulation and the develop- 
ment of competing methods have de- 
stroyed it. 

“(6) The most potent competitive in- 
fluence upon the common carriers today 
is the contract and private carrier. Com- 
mon carriers are solely dependent upon 
their service of transportation for reve- 
nues. They should, as far as possible, be 
able to offer the type of service required 
by shippers and travelers at no greater 
cost than users can provide that service 
for themselves.” 


In approaching the many problems, 
Mr. Frederick said, it must be realized 
that they involved a general transporta- 
tion system, a system composed of im- 
portant competing agencies, and that 
they were complicated by the fact that 
each type of transportation was capable 
of performing a service that in some 
respects had advantages over all its com- 
petitors. This made the transportation 
problem essentially one of competition, 
he said. 


Specific Recommendations Needed 


“For some years the steps to be taken 
in improving the conditions just enu- 
merated have lacked definitness,’ Mr. 
Frederick continued. “Carrier manage- 
ments, for example, have not been willing 
to specify just what changes in the po- 
litical and regulatory framework they 
needed in order to again be prosperous 
and cease being the ‘soft underbelly of 
advancing socialism’ as some now con- 
sider them. This deficiency was largely 
overcome for at least the railroads by the 
voluminous testimony presented by 
spokesmen for the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads at the Senate hearings 
known as the S. 50 investigation. In the 
meantime another and equally produc- 
tive effort covering all carriers—rail, wa- 
ter, motor air and pipeline—as well as 
the shippers and investors in transporta- 
tion facilities, has been going on in the 
hope of obtaining agreement among 
these various groups on remedial, meas- 
ures for transportation which might be 
stated not as generalities but as concrete 
recommendations.” 


Mr. Frederick then described the co- 
operative project on national transporta- 
tion policy of the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America and its specific rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr. Morgan, in his discussion, said that 
he did not believe that unification of the 
various transportation agencies would 
be objective if it ‘meant the stifling of 
any specific means of transport. A large 
number of government agencies had 
grown up with transportation, he said 

He agreed with Mr. Scott in many of 
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his statements regarding public aids, 
and said that the air mail subsidy had 
carried the air industry from infancy to 
manhood. 

The question of air mail subsidies to- 
day revolved around the smaller airlines, 
and not the major airlines, he said. 

Mr. Morgan reported that highway is- 
sues were becoming more clearly defined. 
The problem had become one of me- 
chanics, and would be difficult to solve, 
he said. 

In concluding his talk, he said that 
the subject of user charges, as TRAFFIC 
WorRLD recently had said, was one to en- 
gender much talk, but little action. 

In open discussion that followed, Mr. 
Scott said he agreed with Senator John- 
son that industry itself had to do some- 
thing about solving its various problems. 
He emphasized the assertion that further 
transportation research, preferably by a 
single agency, was needed. 

“Compromises between different regu- 
latory agencies are not effective,” he said. 
“What is needed is one central agency 
to get the facts and to offer a program 
to Congress. These problems will never 
be solved until we get the facts, and 
arrive at impartial conclusions with the 
facts.” 

G. Lloyd Wilson, chairman of the 
transportation and public utilities de- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania, 
said there were two things the trans- 
portation industry must do to solve its 
problems: (1) It must examine criti- 
cally the national transportation policy 
to determine whether it was adequate, 
and (2) it must examine certain princi- 
ples to see if they were “right.” He stated 
four specific interests of government in 
transportation that, he said, could be 
identified, as follows: (1) Government 
as a user of transportation services; (2) 
the defense interest; (3) legislative and 
judicial interest, involving independent 
commissions free from executive influ- 
ence, and (4) executive interest, involv- 
ing research, promotion, and develop- 
ment. 

“If we can agree on the above,” Mr. 
Wilson said, “we can proceed to solve 
our problems over the years with a long- 
range program.” 

Mr. Morgan was asked how the states 
could determine highway costs or user 
rates in view of the inadequacy of their 
highway cost records. He replied that 
this was a highly technical question, one 
that would require study, but that the 
Public Roads Administration and the 
states together could provide “a lot” of 
highway cost figures. 


Recommendations of Commission 


Edmund A. Nightingale, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, asked Mr. Scott if 
he had given consideration to those pro- 
visions of the act which provided for the 
Commission to make recommendations 
to Congress for changes in transporta- 
tion legislation. 

Mr. Scott replied that he had, but that 
each agency tended to make recom- 
Mendations as to its own particular 
sphere, and not for the entire transpor- 
tation system. 

“With one outfit saying this should be 
so, and another outfit saying that should 
be so.—that’s where the problem arises,” 
Mr. Scott said. 

Mr. Frederick was asked to elaborate 
on _ financial weakness of the rail- 
roads. 

He replied that with increasing costs 
and inability to increase rates, the rail- 
road situation was getting “tight.” Be- 
Cause of present good business, the situa- 


tion was not too “tight,” now, he said. 

He had heard, Mr. Frederick said, that 
a 20 per cent decline in the business of 
the airlines would put many of them 
“into the red.” 

Ford K. Edwards, of the National Coal 
Association, asked Mr. Frederick if the 
railroad proposal to keep the Commis- 
sion from considering the effect of higher 
rates on traffic volume when making 
rates would not deprive the coal industry 
and other shippers of a “great deal” of 
protection. 


Mr. Frederick replied that there was 
some merit in this thought. However, 
he said, the proposal seemed to be di- 
rected at the “great deal” of time which 
the Commission took in deciding the 
effect of rates on traffic. 





Atlantic States Board 
Forecasts Increase in 


First Quarter Loadings 


The Atlantic States Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, through Walter W. 
Weller, eastern traffic manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Newark, NWJ., 
and president of the board, has an- 
nounced that carloadings for the 
next quarter have been estimated at 
3.9 per cent greater than in the first 
quarter of 1952. 


Figures released by the commodity 
committee chairmen covering all com- 
modities loaded in volume in the terri- 
tory of the board, which includes New 
York, New Jersey, eastern halves of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia, 
show an estimated total of 995,974 cars 
will be loaded in the first quarter of 
1953, which is 37,236 carloads more than 
the 958,738 actually loaded in the same 
quarter of 1952. 


While no changes are indicated for 
three of the 60 commodity groups cov- 
ered by the forecast, expanded loadings 
are predicted for 45 with the remaining 
12 showing decreases. These changes 
range from an increase of 26.3 per cent 
fcr vehicle parts to a decrease of 33.2 per 
cent for hay, straw and alfalfa. Anthra- 
cite coal and coke, greatest in volume 
in the board territory, shows an increase 
of 1.0 per cent; followed by iron and 
steel with an increase of 6.0 per cent; 
gravel, sand and stone, increase 5.8 per 
cent; ores and concentrates, increase 
5.4 per cent; cement, increase 3.3 per 
cent; paper, paper board and prepared 
roofing materials, increase 1.4 per cent. 

The railroads will be called upon to 
furnish 385,794 box cars, 319,820 hopper 
cars, 171,566 gondola cars, 50,013 tank 
cars, 39,231 refrigerator cars, 18,922 cov- 
ered hopper cars, 8,826 flat cars and 1,802 
miscellaneous cars to take care of the 
anticipated carloadings, according to 
Weller’s report. 


President Weller also announced that 
the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
board would be held at the Lord Balti- 
more hotel, Baltimore, Md., on January 
14-15, 1953. The meeting will close with 
a luncheon session at 12:30 p.m., Thurs- 
day, January 15, sponsored by the Traffic 
Club of Baltimore. Ernie Issel, assistant 
secretary-treasurer, McCormick and Co., 
Baltimore, will address the board on 
“Management Development”. Howard E. 
Simpson, executive vice-president of the 
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Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., will be 
the luncheon toastmaster. 

Committee meetings will be held in 
the morning and afternoon of January 
14, with the evening being devoted to a 
loss and damage forum which will in- 
clude a panel discussion by prominent 
shipper and railroad representatives. 





Mid-West Advisory Board 
Issues Loading Forecast, 


Announces Meeting Plans 


The Mid-West Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its twenty-ninth 
annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers January 8, in the Palmer House, 
Chicago. J. L. McCaffrey, president, 
International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, will address a joint luncheon 
of the board and the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, on the subject, “The Public 
Will Be Served.” 


A 2.5 per cent increase in regional car- 
loadings for the first quarter of 1953, 
compared with loadings in the com- 
parable 1952 period, is forecast by the 
board. Of the 31 major commodities 
included in the forecast, the board pre- 
dicts increased loadings for 19 and de- 
creased loadings for four. Increases 
included a raise in coal and coke load- 
ings of 5.0 per cent; lumber and forest 
products, 5.0 per cent; grain, 5.0 per 
cent; flour, meal and other mill prod- 
ucts, 5.0 per cent; fertilizers, 10.0 per 
cent; brick and clay products, 30.0 per 
cent, and hay, straw and alfalfa, 25.0 
per cent. Decreases of 41.5 per cent in 
loadings of ore and concentrates, of 10.0 
per cent in loadings of gravel, sand and 
stone, and of 7.0 per cent for loadings of 
petroleum and petroleum products were 
forecast. Total regional carloadings will 
reach 835,601 plus 73,336 carloads of sup- 
plemental territorial commodities, for an 
over-all total of 908,937 cars, the board 
predicted. 

General Chairman John T. Moore, as- 
sistant traffic manager, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, will call the busi- 
ness session to order at 9 am. R. E. 
Clark, manager, closed car section, car 
service division, Association of American 
Railroads, Washington, D.C., will report 
on the national transportation situation, 
with District Manager J. J. Hayden, of 
Chicago, reporting on regional condi- 
tions. 

The following committee chairmen will 
report: Executive, C. R. Purcell, man- 
ager, traffic department, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; freight loss and damage, 
P. G. Jefferson, general traffic manager, 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., Chicago; railroad 
contact, J. J. Mahoney, general superin- 
tendent of transportation, Santa Fe Rail- 
way, Chicago; legislative, C. W. Stadell, 
traffic manager, Illinois Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau, Chicago; clean car, W. J. Slawny, 
manager, transportation department, 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange; less-car- 
load, H. Crawford, traffic manager, John- 
son & Johnson, Chicago; publicity, Emil 
Stanley, executive vice-president and 
secretary, TRAFFIC WorRLD, Chicago; vigi- 
lance, William H. Ott, Jr., general traf- 
fic manager, Kraft Foods Co., Chicago; 
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membership, R. A. Blue, traffic manager, 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and nominating, P. D. 
Walsh, general traffic manager, Celotex 
Corporation, Chicago. Board committees 
will meet January 7. 





Pacific Coast Board Sees 
5.7 Per Cent Increase in 


First Quarter Carloadings 


An increase of 5.7 per cent in car- 
loadings for the first quarter of 1953 
over the first quarter of 1952 is esti- 
mated by the Pacific Coast Trans- 
portation Advisory Board in its fore- 
cast of estimated requirements. The 
board estimated total carloadings of 
401,528 for the 1953 quarter, com- 
* pared with actual carloadings in the 
comparable 1952 quarter of 379,696. 


Increased carloadings were predicted 
by the board for 27 of the 50 commodity 
groups covered in its forecast. The 
board showed decreased loadings for 22 
commodities, and no change for pine 
lumber and forest products. 

The increases forecast ranged from 
less than one per cent for food products 
in cans and packages, to 41.7 per cent for 
frozen foods, fruits and vegetables, 42 
per cent for automobiles and trucks, 
27.5 per cent for oranges and grapefruit, 
25.6 per cent for ores and concentrates, 
and 56.3 per cent (from 48 carloads to 
75 carloads) for apples. 

Ores and concentrates represented the 
largest carloadings in the two quarters 
compared, 40,810 in the first 1952 quar- 
ter, 51,257 estimated for the 1953 period. 
The commodity group showing the next 
largest loadings in the two quarters, 
vegetables, had a predicted increase of 
2 per cent, from 32,348 carloads in the 
1952 first quarter to an estimated 33,000 
carloads in the first 1953 quarter. Gravel, 
sand and stone, next in volume for the 
two quarters, showed a predicted in- 
crease of 9.6 per cent, from 28,523 car- 
loadings in the 1952 quarter to 31,250 in 
the 1953 quarter. 

The largest percentage decrease in 
loadings was forecast for grapes, 31.5. 
The board estimated a 21.6 per cent 
drop in the loadings of coal and coke; a 
decrease of 14 per cent in salt loadings; 
17.3 per cent in agricultural implements 
and vehicles; 17 per cent in sugar, syrup 
and molasses; 12.6 per cent in hay 
straw, and alfalfa; 12. per cent in dried 
fruits; 12.6 in iron and steel. 

The board also predicted a 100 per 
cent loss of sugar beet loadings, show- 
ing 21 actual carloadings in the first 
quarter of 1952. 

The decreases forecast by the board 
ranged from two-tenths of one per cent 
in lemon carloadings to the 31.5 per 
cent drop in grape carloadings and the 
100 per cent in sugar beet loadings. 





Matson to Ask Rate Rise 


The Matson Navigation Co. intends to 
file new tariffs with the Federal Mari- 
time Board in mid-January, providing 
for a 10 per cent increase in freight 


tariffs to. become effective 30 days there- 
after, Randolph Sevier, president of the 
company, has announced. A full year 
of operations marked by constantly ris- 
ing costs would force the line to seek 
increased revenue from its cargo fleet, he 
said. 

“There has been no balance between 
our freight revenues and our expenses 
since the beginning of 1952,” Mr. Sevier 
said. “Matson has not been compensated 
for these rising costs, nor does it expect 
to recover them retroactively for that 
period. But when total operating ex- 
pense jumps 22.5 per cent in a two-year 
period, and that is the raise that we 
have experienced since 1950, it becomes 
apparent that the company cannot long 
continue to fill the ever-widening gap 
between cost and income. An adjust- 
ment in revenue is overdue and is im- 
perative.” 

The 7.5 per cent surcharge which took 
effect January 14, 1952, would be melded 
into the base freight rate as of January 
14, 1953, he said. 





Truman Discusses Use of 


‘Pressures’ on Agencies 


The White House has made public an 
exchange of letters between President 
Truman and Stephen J. Spingarn, a 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, in which the President commended 
Mr. Spingarn for provoking discussion 
recently of what the latter considered 
“unethical pressures” on quasi-judicial 
agencies. 

Mr. Spingarn had called a luncheon 
meeting attended by representatives of 
independent agencies for the purpose of 
discussing those pressures. One result 
of the meeting was that Chairman All- 
dredge, of the Commission, circulated 
his personal views concerning the need 
for agencies such as the Commission 
having the power to punish for contempt 
(T.W., Dec. 27, 1952, p. 15). 


The Federal Trade Commissioner had 
forwarded to the President some “news 
items and other materials on an ethics- 
in-government issue about which I am 
deeply concerned.” He said he thought 
ethics in government a two-way street, 
relating, in one direction, to the conduct 
of government officers and employes in 
performing their official duties. 


“Going in the other direction,” he said, 
“it relates to the conduct of citizens to- 
ward their government in their dealings 
with it—whether they treat it with de- 
cency as an honorable group of men and 
women doing their best to perform their 
official duties in accordance with law 
and in the public interest, or whether 
they treat it as a gang of weak or cor- 
rupt men and women who can be pres- 
sured or bribed into favoring this or that 
private interest regardless of the appli- 
cable law or the public interest.” 


Mr. Spingarn’s letter did not describe 
the nature of the material which accom- 
panied it. At the luncheon he had ob- 
jected, among other things, to an attempt 
he said was made by a legitimate lobby 
to get its constituents to urge their rep- 
resentatives and senators to put pressure 
on the F.T.C. to drop a pending case. He 
also objected to what he called a world- 
wide propaganda campaign by oil com- 
panies against a recent F.T.C. report on 
an alleged oil cartel. 

In his reply, President Truman said 
that what he called the organized cam- 
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paign of misrepresentations now being 
waged against the staff report on oil car- 
tels prepared in F.T.C. was a good illus- 
tration of attempted coercion and inti- 
midation. 

The President said that those affected 
by government actions had the right to 
present fully the facts and merits con- 
cerning the issues, and that it was often 
difficult to draw a line between a presen- 
tation on the merits and an unethical 
approach based on influence and intimi- 
dation. But, he added, such a line did 
exist and that all too often the unethical 
approach was used by some business in- 
terests. 

He said that there was no simple 
answer to the problem of improper pres- 
sures brought to bear on government offi- 
cials. It was clear, the President said, 
that the answer must lie in part with the 
officials themselves. He said that they 
must recognize those pressures for what 
they were and have the courage to stand 
against them. The President said he was 
sure that the discussion Mr. Spingarn 
had provoked in recent weeks would con- 
tribute greatly to that end and that much 
good would come of it. 

In the course of his reply to Mr. Spin- 
garn, the President said, in part: 

“You are performing a public service 
in calling attention to a fundamental 
principle that is in danger of being care- 
lessly whittled away. No public function 
lies nearer the roots of government than 
that of a judge. Realizing this fact, our 
ancestors took unusual precautions to 
keep our judges fair and unintimidated. 
To convict the innocent or to protect the 
guilty from conviction from corrupt or 
partisan or private motives, destroys con- 
fidence in government and makes gov- 
ernment unworthy of confidence. 

“The principles of judicial impartial- 
ity and its companion, judicial immunity 
from pressure and influence, have long 
been axiomatic in the system of justice 
entrusted to our courts. They are equally 
applicable to the many judicial functions 
that have come to be entrusted to inde- 
pendent commissions. Whether a case 
comes before court or commission, the 
public has a right to know that the de- 
cision will be made on the merits of the 
issue and not in response to any private 
inducements.” 





President Advised to Renew 


Seaway Plea to Congress 


One of 17 “key recommendations” 
made in a report transmitted to Presi- 
dent Truman shortly before the end of 
the year 1952 by Chairman Gorrie, of the 
National Security Resources Board, was 
that the President should “again ask the 
Congress to authorize and provide funds 
for United States participation in imme- 
diate construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project.” 

Chairman Gorrie’s report was in re- 
sponse to the President’s request that 
the N.S.R.B. advise him of actions 
deemed appropriate to be taken with 
respect to recommendations made earlier 
in 1952 by the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, headed by William 
C. Paley, chairman of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The P.M.P.C. ad- 
vocated that development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway be initiated “in the 
near future, for transportation pur- 
poses.” The N.S.R.B. noted concurrence 
in the P.M.P.C. recommendation by the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce 
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Defense, Interior, and State, and by the 
Defense Production Administration. 

“The compelling military and com- 
mercial advantages of the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project,” 
said the N.S.R.B. in its report to the 
President, “have led the President to 
ask Congress repeatedly for authority to 
participate in constructing it. 

“In the absence of congressional legis- 
lation, the seaway is scheduled to be 
puilt by the Canadian government and it 
is planned that the power phase will be 
puilt by the Province of Ontario and a 
United States entity authorized by the 
Congress or by the Federal Power Com- 
mission and designated by the President. 
The concurrent applications to this ef- 
fect were submitted by the two govern- 
ments to the International Joint Com- 
mission pursuant to the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 and were ap- 
proved by that commission October 29, 
1952. This procedure is disadvantageous, 
as pointed out in the President’s letter 
of July 1, 1952, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, in that the 
United States will not share in the man- 
agement of the seaway, which will be 
on the Canadian side of the river.” 


Head of Aircraft Industries 
Group Calls Rail Rates on 


Aircraft Parts Excessive 


Establishment of reasonable rail 
rates to replace present “excessive” 
charges for the handling of aircraft 
parts would result in saving of mil- 
lions of dollars to the taxpayer, Ad- 
miral DeWitt C. Ramsey, president 
of Aircraft Industries Association, 
Washington, D.C., said in an editorial 


in Planes, official publication of the 
A.I.A., issued December 29. 


The aircraft industry has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
take prompt action on a complaint filed 
in 1950 by the industry (T.W., Dec. 20, 
p. 48, and Dec. 27, p. 40). Admiral Ram- 
sey said that, under prevailing rail rates, 
the nation’s railroads earned more than 
twice as much per car (and more than 15 
times as much per ton) in hauling air- 
craft parts as they averaged for hauling 
all other commodities. 


“No other commodity handled in -vol- 
ume on the railroads is assessed rates as 
high as aircraft parts,” he said. “Estab- 
lishment of rates consistent with those 
charged for transportation of other 
goods would result in savings of millions 
of dollars, not only to the aircraft in- 
dustry but to the Defense Department 
and to the taxpayer.” 

Admiral Ramsey indicated that the 
A.I.A. complaint had been filed as part 
of “the broad cost-reduction program 
undertaken by the aircraft manufactur- 
ers and the military services.” 

The aircraft industry took exception 
to a recent decision by the I.C.C. to 
withhold a decision in the aircraft in- 
dustry case until it decided a case filed 
in 1946 by the government. The govern- 
ment’s case, the A.I.A. said, included 
the “prolonged questions of rates and 
reparations dating back to World War 
II.” Admiral Ramsey declared that such 
action would mean an indefinite con- 
tinuance of “the present excessive rates 
on defense shipments” at a time when, 


he said, Congress, the military services 
and the aircraft industry were attempt- 
ing to cut all military costs to a mini- 
mum. The Department of Justice and 
the Air Force support the aircraft indus- 
try’s complaint. 


Admiral Ramsey said that the govern- 
ment’s case was instituted to recover 
“excessive” rail charges for military 
shipments transported in World War II. 
In the case of aircraft parts, the I.C.C. 


-was asked also to establish “reasonable” 


future rates. The A.I.A. joined with the 
government in the latter effort. 


A need for “fair rates” had become 
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“even more pressing” when the Korean 
war caused a tremendous acceleration in 
the volume of aircraft parts shipments, 
said the A.Ie.A. president. He added 
that, in 1950, when it became apparent 
that the government’s case might become 
entangled in endless litigation over rates 
which prevailed years earlier in World 
War II, the aircraft industry, “with 
strong Air Force backing,” filed a sepa- 
rate complaint. 





C.A.B. Says 1952 Showed Best Safety 


Experience, Growth in Air Coach Traffic 


Also Notes $16 Million Savings Because of Downward Adjustment of 


Mail Rates for Both Domestic and International Air Carriers. 


Most 


Operating Figures for Year 1952 Shown to Be Above Those for 1951. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, in a 
year-end summary of the operations 
of scheduled and  non-scheduled 
United States air carriers in 1952, 
said that the statistics for the year 
were highlighted by three major 
achievements: 


“1. The best safety record ever 
achieved by the United States scheduled 
domestic air carriers. The new record 
indicated 0.38 passenger fatalities per 
100 million passenger miles. This com- 
pared with the previous all-time record 
of 1.1 passenger fatalities achieved in 
1950. 

“2. A saving to the United States gov- 
ernment of more than $16 million 
achieved by the board’s downward ad- 
justment of mail rates for both domestic 
and international air carriers. 

“3. An unparalleled increase in low- 
fare air coach traffic, which increased 83 
per cent over 1951.” 

The board asserted that, in the eco- 
nomic field, the year 1952 had been a 
“period of dynamic change and continued 
progress for U. S. carriers. It discussed 
several economic phases of airline oper- 
ations. 


Operating Volume 


“Passenger miles, domestically and in- 
ternationally,” said the board, “increased 
17 per cent over 1951, and mail ton- 
miles and express and freight volume 
advanced nine per cent. Due to the 
growth in coach traffic with its longer 
haul, the average passenger trip in- 
creased by about seven per cent.” 


A table in the summary showed reve- 
nue miles flown increasing from 520 mil- 
lion miles in 1951 to an estimated 555 
million miles in 1952, an increase of 7 
per cent. Other estimated increases 
shown, 1951 compared with 1952, respec- 
tively, were: Revenue passengers carried, 
25 million and 27 million, an increase 
of 8 per cent; revenue passenger-miles, 
13,167 million and 15,449 million, or an 
increase of 17 per cent; mail ton-miles, 
86 million and 94 million, an increase 
of 9 per cent; express/freight ton-miles, 
293 million and 320 million, an increase 
of 9 per cent; average passenger trip in- 
creased from 527 to 572 miles, or 7 per 


cent, and available seat-miles, 19,902 
million and 23,862 million, an increase of 
20 per cent. The only factor showing 
a decrease was “Per cent of seats used,” 
which fell from 66.19 per cent in 1951 to 
64.90 per cent in the 1952 estimated, a 
drop of 1.26 per cent. 


Aircoach Development 


“The impetus to air travel from ex- 
pansion of coach service is indicated by 
the 83 per cent growth, 1952 over 1951, 
in domestic and international coach 
travel,” said the C.A.B. “The volume 
of coach travel in 1951 equaled 15 per 
cent of first-class travel, while in 1952 
it increased to equal 25 per cent of the 
volume of first-class travel. The develop- 
ment of coach operations was similar in 
both domestic and international services. 

An accompanying table showed esti- 
mated domestic coach passenger miles 
for 1952 as 2,404 million, an increase of 
89 per cent over the 1,274 million pas- 
senger miles in 1951. International/over- 
seas coach passenger miles increased 67 
per cent, from 403 million in 1951 to 672 
million in 1952. 

The table showed an §& per cent in- 
crease in first class passenger miles, the 
estimated 1952 total shown as 9,955 mil- 
lion, and the 1951 total as 9,227 for do- 
mestic carriers. For international over- 
seas services, the first class passenger 
miles increased 7 per cent, the figures 
shown being 2,418 million estimated for 
1952, and 2,263 million for 1951. 


Domestic coach passenger miles were 
shown as 14 per cent of the first class 
mileage in 1951 and 24 per cent of the 
estimated first class miles in 1952. For 
international overseas services, the 1951 
coach passenger miles were shown as 12 
per cent of the first class passenger miles, 
while the estimate for 1952 was shown 
as 28 per cent. 


Mergers 


The C.A.B. summary continued: 

“The year 1952 was notable because 
of activity in merger negotiations. This 
increased activity was partly due to 
pressure from the board to reduce subsidy 
requirements through route integration. 
C.A.B. approval was granted and ar- 
rangements concluded to _ consolidate 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., with 
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Braniff Airways, Inc., and Empire Air- 
lines, Inc., with West Coast Airlines, Inc. 
Mergers involving Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines and Delta Airlines, Colonial 
Airlines and Eastern Airlines, and Colo- 
nial and National Air Lines are being 
considered by the board. 


“Local Service Airlines: The temporary 
certificates of several local service air- 
lines were extended by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for varying periods. Local 
service airlines accounted for a total of 
336 million passenger miles during the 
year, an increase of 16 per cent over 
1951. This volume amounted to less 
than three per cent of total domestic 
passenger miles. 

“Trregular Carriers: Hearings were in 
progress during 1952 on the C.A.B.-initi- 
ated investigation into the economic need 
for non-scheduled air transport by ir- 
regular carriers as a supplement to the 
services provided by the certificated regu- 
lar carriers. The hearings will continue 
in 1953. This group of carriers, conduct- 
ing intermittent air service to the larger 
domestic and foreign traffic centers, re- 
ported approximately one billion three 
hundred million passenger miles in 1952, 
which equals 8.5 per cent of the passen- 
ger miles flown by the certificated regu- 
lar carriers. 

“Mail Pay: The Civil Aeronautics 
Board in 1952 issued a report on the sep- 
aration of subsidy from mail pay for 
international, overseas and territorial op- 
erations of United States carriers, similar 
to the report on domestic carriers issued 
late in 1951. These reports were is- 
sued as a part of an over-all program 
directed by Congress to the development 
of an economically self-sufficient air 
transport system. On the basis of these 
reports it is estimated that for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1953, total mail pay 
to U.S. air carriers will be $128 million, 
of which $70 million will be subsidy. 
These amounts are roughly 10 per cent 
and 5 per cent, respectively, of estimated 
total airline revenue. During 1952, the 
mail rates for a large part of the industry 
were adjusted downward, resulting in an 
estimated cost to the Government of $1.12 
per ton-miles, compared to $1.30 in 1951, 
indicating a saving of $16 million on the 
92 million ton-miles of mail carried in 
1952. 


Safety Progress 


“Domestic Scheduled Operations: In 
reporting a record for safety in US. 
domestic air carrier operations, the Board 
disclosed the following facts: 


“Passenger safety during operations of 
the United States scheduled air carriers 
was maintained at record level. These 
operations involved flying an estimated 
24 million revenue passengers in the 
neighborhood of 12 billion passenger 
miles with 46 passenger fatalities. The 
passenger fatality rate on this basis of 
0.38 per 100 million passenger miles is 
the lowest ever recorded, the previous 
low having been set in 1950 when it was 
1.1. The passenger fatality rate for 
1951 was 1.3. 

“International Scheduled Operations: 
The volume of international operation 
was at a record high annual level in 1952 
insofar as passenger and plane miles are 
concerned. However, the passenger fa- 
tality rate per 100 million passenger 
miles, on the basis of an estimated three 
billion passenger miles, is 3.1, the highest 


rate since 1946, when it stood at 3.5. 
The rate for 1951 was 1.1. 

“Combined Scheduled Operations: - 
Plane miles flown per major accident in 
1952, based on estimates, should aggre- 
gate about 15 million, the highest figure 
ever reached during the 1938-1951 period 
and more than double the average for 
those years. In 1938, approximately two 
and one-half million plane miles were 
flown per major accident. This figure 
increased gradually over the years until 
in 1949, 1950, and 1951, it stood around 11° 
million plane miles. The average over 
the 14-year period 1938-1951 was some 7 
million miles. 

“Large Irregular Air Carriers: Pas- 
senger operations of these carriers in 
1952 involved estimated totals of 700,000 
passengers and one billion three hundred 
million passenger miles, the highest an- 
nual totals in the history of these op- 
erations. Their one fatal accident caused 
26 passenger deaths. The passenger fa- 
tality rate of 2.0 is the best annual one 
ever achieved by the large irregular car- 
riers. The rate for 1951 was 7.2. 

“Non-Air Carrier Operations: These 
operations include such flying as instruc- 
tional; pleasure; business (including ex- 
ecutive) ; cargo and passenger, Federal, 
state, and municipal; and aerial crop 
control. The peak year was in 1947 
when 9,253 accidents were recorded. 
Following that year, a steady decline in 
both exposure and accident totals has 
occurred until in 1951 the accident figure 
was 3,824, the lowest since the 3,343 
recorded in 1944. Estimates for 1952 in- 
dicate that the year-end total will ap- 
proximate the 1951 figure of 3,824.” 





Unprecedented Air Service 
To Be Offered in ‘53, Says 
Head of United Air Lines 


Air transportation service un- 
precedented in quality and scope will 
be offered the nation during 1953 by 
U.S. scheduled airlines, it is forecast 
by William A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, in a year-end 
statement. 


“Continuing the pattern of the last 
four years, airline traffic can be expected 
to reach new highs during 1953,” Mr. 
Patterson said. “But traffic is only the 
by-product of service, and it is in the 
latter category that we expect to achieve 
significant gains. 

“Major additions to scheduled airline 
fleets will be made during the year, pro- 
viding more space for more travelers and 
cargo and bringing new levels of travel, 
speed and comfort to large and small 
communities alike. United, for example, 
expects to have 40 out of 50 new Main- 
liner Convairs in service to intermediate 
cities by the end of 1953, boosting ca- 
pacity of our twin-engined service by 
more than 100 per cent as well as de- 
creasing flight times. Use of new navi- 
gational aids, which helped United com- 
plete 98 per cent of its scheduled mileage 
in 1952, will be expanded during the 
year to increase dependability.” 

Year-end estimates indicated that 
United carried more passengers, mail 
and express in 1952 than in any pre- 
vious year, he said. The line carried 
approximately 3,517,000 passengers some 
2,430,000,000 passenger-miles, and carried 
21,871,000,000 ton-miles of letters and air 
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parcel post, and 9,988,000 ton-miles of 
express, together with 27,464,000 ton- 
miles of air freight, said he. Fall and 
winter United schedules were the most 
extensive in company history, offering 
capacity virtually equal to summer oper- 
ations. 

Along with other major carriers, United 
continued full participation in military 
contract operations for the United States 
Air Force between the U.S. and Tokyo, 
said Mr. Patterson. Since the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea in June, 1950, 
United has carried more than 18,000 
troops to and from Japan, and such vital 
military cargoes as an estimated 250 tons 
of whole blood, 1,900 tons of mail, 3,250 
tons of freight, and 265 tons of ammuni- 
tion, he said. 





Ryan Says Airlines Mostly 
Self-Supporting, With Low 


Fares Available to Many 


Chairman Oswald Ryan, of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, told the 
Dallas (Tex.) Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, December 24, that the 
board had addressed itself recently 
to two tasks it felt deserved para- 
mount consideration. Mr. Ryan 
spoke on “Progress of Air Transpor- 
tation.” 


“First,” he said, “it has sought to 
make the air transport industry finan- 
cially self-supporting and free from 
dependence upon government subsidy. 
Second, it has sought to bring air trans- 
portation within the reach of millions 
of people of average means. I believe 
that notable progress has already been 
made toward both these objectives.” 

He said tremendous strides had been 
made in recent years toward the goal of 
an economically self-supporting indus- 
try. 

“In my fourteen years on the Civil 
Aeronautics Board,’ Chairman Ryan 
said, “I have seen our 16 domestic trunk- 
lines build up their commercial, non- 
subsidy revenues from $27 million in the 
year 1938 to $639 million in the year 
1952, an increase of 2300 per cent. Al- 
most all of these lines were dependent 
on mail subsidy when we took over reg- 
ulatory control in 1938 and only four of 
them receive mail subsidy today.” 


However, he said, those conditions 
should be regarded with caution because 
the airlines had attained that level only 
recently and at a time when business 
conditions had been “well above normal.” 
He said he believed the domestic trunk- 
lines had a good chance to maintain 
their self-supporting status when busi- 
ness conditions returned to normal “if 
unhealthy conditions are not injected 
into the airline picture by unwise pol- 
icies of overly optimistic expansion, such 
as on occasions has brought grief to the 
airlines in the past.” 

Mr. Ryan said that the 13 local-serv- 
ice lines and three carriers in the do- 
mestic system were far from attaining 
self-sufficiency, but, he added, that was 
natural, since those carriers “are in an 
experimental and early developmental 
stage and serve primarily points and 
areas of relatively small traffic poten- 
tial.” He said that they were performing 
a useful function in bringing air trans- 
portation to the doorsteps of millions 
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who would otherwise be without its ben- 
efit. Mr. Ryan stated that those airlines 
were making reasonable progress toward 
self-sufficiency. He added: 


“Taken as a whole, I believe we can 
take satisfaction in the advance which 
has been made by our domestic transport 
industry. During the year now about to 
end, less than 9 per cent of the total 
revenues received by all air carriers 
comes from the federal government in 
the form of mail pay (only a part of 
which is subsidy) and our domestic air- 
line fleet is making available to our com- 
merce and our national defense an air 
transport capacity 15 times as great as it 
provided in 1938.” 


Lower-Cost Air Travel 
Mr. Ryan said definite progress was 
being made toward bringing air trans- 
portation within the reach of all the 
people of the country through lower 
fares. He said that the movement. to- 
ward lower fares had gone forward de- 
spite the fact that “we have been for 
some time in a cost inflation period 
during which other transportation serv- 
ices have steadily increased their price.” 
He said the most significant development 
had been in the establishing by both 
certificated and nonscheduled air car- 

riers of low-fare coach services. 
The C.A.B. chairman said the sched- 
ules being offered by scheduled airlines 


. appeared to be meeting the economic test 


of sound operation and that, barring 
unforeseen factors, that type of service 
was likely to become the standard air 
service of the nation in the not distant 
future. He added that a very important 
phase of the low fare development had 
been its extension to the international 
field. 


Mr. Ryan said that further develop- — 


ment of low-fare air transportation must 
reflect airline costs, which, he said, could 
be controlled and lowered only if com- 
petent airline management and sound 
regulatory policies made the achieve- 
ment of cost economies a practical pos- 
sibility. Sound economic conditions 
would depend on a sound route pattern, 
and there would be small opportunity 
for the industry to become self-support- 
ing and free from dependence on federal 
subsidy if the route pattern was bur- 
dened by unnecessary and wasteful du- 
plication of facilities and services, he 
asserted. 

He said the board had recognized that 
there was some evidence of such dupli- 
cation of facilities and services in the 
existing route pattern and had entered on 
a program for remedying this situation, 
recommending methods other than route 
expansion to provide improved service, 
such as encouraging equipment inter- 
change between air carriers and merger 
and consolidation of air carriers as 
Measures for the accomplishment of a 
more economic route pattern. He said 
that substantial progress had already 
been made through interchange agree- 
Ments and mergers, and that the board 
anticipated further improvements in the 
route pattern through those devices. 
That did not mean, he said, that no fur- 
ther routes would ever be granted. It 
did mean, however, he asserted, that fu- 
ture route expansion must be subjected 
to a very careful scrutiny to assure 
sound economic conditions in the indus- 
tries, but that sometimes equipment in- 
terchanges or mergers might be found to 
be more appropriate remedies for mak- 
ing improvements in the route pattern. 


T.A.A. Year-End Statement 
Contains Warning Against 


‘Bargain-Counter’ Transport 


“Leaders of business and industry 
must weigh the long-term implica- 
tions of their patronage of ‘bargain- 
counter’ transportation for tempo- 
rary gain,” said the Transportation 
Association of America, in a year- 
end statement. 


If common carriers were permitted to 
carry a large volume of traffic, they 
could render adequate and efficient serv- 
ices at lower unit costs than any form 
of transport, but if they were deprived 
of high volume, their cost and rate levels 
would continue to rise, said the T.A.A. 

“The burden of competitive inequality 
upon common carriers is further ag- 
gravated by class legislation, political 
assaults, a maze of conflicting and over- 
lapping laws and an outmoded system 
of federal regulation,” the association as- 
serted. 

In its statement the T.A.A. said: 


“The huge total of over $55 billion was 
spent by the people of the United States 
for all kinds of transportation in 1952— 
to move goods and people by waterways, 
railroads, and air and to transport petro- 
leum products by pipe lines. 

“Over the years nearly $110 billion on 
government and private funds has been 
invested in total facilities which are 
greater than those of all other countries 
of the world combined—while the cost to 
users is far less than that of any other 
country for comparable services. 


‘Basic Facilities’ 


“In 1953 these great arteries of com- 
merce include the basic facilities of 27,- 
498 miles of inland waterways—entirely 
owned by the federal government; 3,- 
322,000 miles of streets and highways— 
owned by local, county, and state gov- 
ernments, but supplied with federal aids; 
70,253 miles of airways—owned and 
supervised by the federal government; 
5,982 civil airports—owned by the mu- 
nicipalities and the states, but with 
federal aids; 160,000 miles of pipe lines 
which are privately owned; 225,915 miles 
of railroad rights-of-way which, except 
for few instances, are entirely privately 
owned. 

“Over these basic facilities are op- 
erated thousands of transport agencies 
including 131 larger railroads and 550 
smaller lines owning 2,070,428 freight 
cars, 42,605 passenger cars, and 44,403 
locomotives; 88,084 airplanes, of which 
1,300 are operated by the larger sched- 
uled airlines; thousands of local, state 
and interstate trucking operations with 
9,469,000 trucks over the highways; 2,700 
bus companies; over 2,000 water carriers 
operating 18,000 tow boats, tugs and car 
floats on the nation’s rivers, canals, and 
harbors—a huge fleet of ore and coal 
carriers on the Great Lakes—8,438 craft 
on the Mississippi and Ohio River sys- 
tems—9,672 craft in service along the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports. 

“This multi-billion dollar transporta- 
tion plant and its related equipment in- 
dustries pay over 10 per cent of the 
total wages to American workmen, 
originate 10 per cent of the national in- 
come, and pay taxes equal to double the 
amount of their earnings. 

“Under the Constitution, Congress is 
the custodian of the transportation of 
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the country, and, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented progress of the past 30 
years, this basic function of the economy 
has been permitted to develop at loose 
ends. 

“There are six forms of common car- 
riers—water, rail, highway, pipe line, 
freight forwarder and the scheduled air- 
lines. These transportation agencies are 
highly regulated by the federal govern- 
ment and 48 states. They are required, by 
law, to maintain adequate and efficient 
services, to operate on fixed schedules— 
regardless of weather or the volume of 
traffic, to provide stand-by facilities for 
the national defense, and, so far as the 
railroads are concerned, to serve the pub- 
lic convenience in spite of huge losses. 

“There are thousands of contract car- 
riers which are only partially regulated 
and hordes of itinerant or unregulated 
for-hire carriers on the highways. 
About 50 per cent of the operations of 
these forms of transport is directly com- 
petitive with the common carriers which 
are held in a ‘straitjacket’ of regulation. 

“In addition, shippers in all areas of 
America have gone into the business of 
transportation for their own account. 
About 50 per cent of the tonnage moving 
over the highways falls into this classifi- 
cation—and a very large proportion of 
the water traffic. Part of this traffic is 
competitive with common carriers—part 
is not. 

“Thus, the traffic of the nation in 1953 
is divided up among thousands of com- 
mon, contract, and unregulated for-hire 
carriers—and private transportation, 
which is growing by leaps and bounds. 
As a result the common-carrier propor- 
tion of the total traffic dwindles from 
year to year. 

“For example, the volume of farm pro- 
duction increased 41 per cent in 1952 over 
1928, industrial production more than 
doubled; while the tons of freight origi- 
nated by railroads increased only 14 per 
cent. In 1952, about 75 per cent of the 
production of heavy-duty trucks was 
purchased for transportation other than 
by the established common-carrier serv- 
a ig 

Early in 1953, the T.A.A. announces, it 
will submit its first report to the Con- 
gress, with legislative proposals covering 
many major issues. Other reports will 
follow. The T.A.A. describes itself as a 
national research and educational insti- 
tution dedicated to competitive private 
ownership of the common carriers of 
this nation; enterprises which use trans- 
portation comprise over two-thirds of its 
voting membership. 





T. & P. Improvements 
Reported by Vollmer 


The Texas and Pacific Railway con- 
tinued its postwar program of moderniza- 
tion and improvement in 1952, making 
substantial expenditures along the 1,800- 
mile system, President W. G. Vollmer 
announced. Improvements included the 
laying of 29 miles of 132-pound rail on 
the road’s main line in east Texas, and 
modernization of the road’s passenger 
station at Abilene. 

In April, 1952, the T. & P. completed 
dieselization of its entire system in pas- 
senger, freight, and yard switching opera- 
tions. Existing steam locomotive facili- 
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ties are being modernized or adapted for 
the repair and maintenance of diesel 
locomotives. For the first time in its his- 
tory, the railroad has been building its 
own all-steel freight cars, according to 
Mr. Vollmer. Since the program was 
started in July, 1951, 450 new steel freight 
cars have been turned out at the road’s 
Marshall Shops. In July, 1952, modern 
“Planetarium Dome” coaches—first to 
operate in the southwest—were added to 
the line’s Texas Eagles operating between 
Fort Worth, Dallas and St. Louis. 


Tuohy of C. & O. Sees 
Promise of New 


Transport Legislation 


“The performance of the railroad 
industry in 1952 again demonstrated 
that the railroads have the under- 
lying strength and capacity to meas- 
ure up to their responsibilities— 
to their owners for a fair return 
and security of investment; to their 
customers for good service at fair 
rates; and to the general public for 
that mass transportation which is 
the backbone of the domestic econ- 
omy and the national defense,” said 
Walter J. Tuohy, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., in 
a year-end statement. “But rail- 
road management cannot fully dis- 
charge its duties unless it is allowed 
the management control over its own 
decisions and policies that other in- 
dustries have. 


“The year just ending saw an increas- 
ing recognition by the press, the public 
and by legislators of the inequitable 
treatment that railroads have received 
through restrictive legislation and subsi- 
dization of their competitors. There is 
a growing awareness that the system of 
regulation under which the railroads 
operate is out of date and requires 
modernization. There is good reason to 
believe that the coming year will bring 
a betterment. 


“For the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way, the year 1952 has been a successful 
one. Earnings will be approximately $44 
million, exceeded only in 1936 and 1941. 
In terms of net per share, C. & O.’s earn- 
ings should be in excess of $5.50, com- 
pared with $4.80 in 1951 and $4.25 in 1950. 
The outlook for the year ahead is good. 


Traffic Volume Promising 


“Chesapeake and Ohio is the leading 
coal hauling railroad in the nation. The 
territory served by C. & O. in southern 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
normally produces more than a third of 
the nation’s bituminous coal—high qual- 
ity coal with diversified uses and wide 
markets. 

“There are significant trends in the 
coal industry. Coal consumption by the 
steel, electric power and chemical in- 
dustries is growing constantly. Re- 
search is finding new and important uses 
for coal. The mining industry is mak- 
ing great strides in mechanization and 


higher efficiency of production so that 
the cost of coal can keep pace with com- 
peting fuels. All of these elements 
augur well for the future of the coal 
industry, and for a continued good level 
of coal traffic for C. & O. over the years. 

“Although coal will continue to be 
C. & O.’s major traffic, it has been a 
major objective of management to de- 
velop new sources of merchandise traf- 
fic to gain greater diversification of 
revenues. Merchandise revenues in 1952 
were $144 million, more than four times 
as large as in 1937, and amounting to 44 
per cent of total freight revenues. 

“Expansion in steel, chemicals and all 
types of manufacturing has been rapid, 
especially in the Michigan areas around 
Detroit where C. & O. is a dominant rail- 
road.» Phenomenal growth is occurring 
across the river at Sarnia, served by 
C. & O.’s Canadian lines, and every pros- 
pect points to a large increase in traffic 
over the C. & O.’s cross-lake route, made 
up of C. & O.’s lines across Canada and 
Michigan, and its Lake Michigan car- 
ferry services. Large new chemical and 
manufacturing plants also are locating 
on C. & O.’s lines in Indiana, Ohio and 
West Virginia. 

“Chesapeake and Ohio is now passing 
the financial peak of its post-war ex- 
pansion and modernization programs. 
Since 1946 more than $388 million has 
been expended on new cars, locomotives, 
coal docks, yards, and other installations 
to improve the efficiency and reliability 
of C. & O.’s transportation service. Main- 
tenance programs have been kept at a 
high level, so that C. & O.’s 5,000 miles 
of railroads and its equipment are in 
prime condition. 

“Only with modern, highly efficient, 
plant and equipment can a railroad hope 
to keep pace with the rising spiral of 
wages and material costs. In the last ten 
years wages and prices have gone up 
more than twice as fast as revenues per 
ton mile. Rate increases cannot recover 
this full difference. The rest of the gap 
must be bridged through increased effi- 
ciencies and cost reductions. 


Passenger Service a Problem 


“The deficit from passenger train oper- 
ations is pre-eminently an industry prob- 
lem. A good deal has already been ac- 
complished through the discontinuance 
of little-used branch line and secondary 
main line trains, and through reductions 
in the cost of operating passenger trains. 
A continued attack on the out-of-pocket 
loss on passenger service is required. 

“One avenue for major cost reduction 
lies in the development of new light- 
weight passenger equipment, cheaper to 
build and less costly to operate. Train 
X—a revolutionary passenger train of 
this kind, is one of the research develop- 
ments of the C. & O. General Motors 
Corporation has just joined in the 
project, undertaking to design and build 
a locomotive for this low, lightweight, 
streamlined train. 

“C. & O. has resolved that so long as 
it has to run passenger trains it must 
have excellent trains and service, yet 
reduce capital and operating costs. 

“The C. & O.’s board of directors firmly 
believes that stock ownership in the 
Company on the part of officers and em- 
ployes provides the best kind of incentive 
from the standpoint of the investor. All 
C. & O. officers are stockholders or hold 
option rights to buy common stock from 
the company. 


“Incentive to other employes is af- 
forded through a stock purchase plan, 
under which employes may purchase 
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from the Company common stock in 
blocks of 10 shares through installments 
of $10 a month paid through payroll 
deductions. Dividends during the in- 
stallment period are credited to the em- 
ployes’ accounts. Over 2,000 blocks of 
stock have been sold in the six months 
this plan has been in effect. 


New Transport Laws Needed 


“C. & O. looks forward to 1953 with 
optimism, confident it has built up a 
strong railroad property, with a widely 
diversified traffic potential. 

“In the coming year C. & O. and other 

railroads must expand their research ac- 
tivities. They must continue to improve 
their efficiency through new methods and 
modern equipment. In that way they 
will justify their bid for deregulation 
and freedom to operate as other indus- 
tries do. 
, “Needed most by the railroad industry 
is (1) a change in the legislative stand- 
ard of rate making so as to give em- 
phasis to the need for sufficient revenue 
to maintain railroad credit; (2) expedited 
consideration of new rate proposals so 
as to reduce the delay between increased 
costs and compensating revenues; (3) 
greater freedom in abandoning unhprofit- 
able service; and (4) a federal policy re- 
quiring users of all transportation facili- 
ties to pay their fair share of the full 
and real cost of such transportation.” 





Freight Volume of Southern 
Pacific Hit All-Time High 
In 1952, Russell Reports 


The Southern Pacific Lines’ reve- 
nue freight volume hit an all-time 
high of about 41 billion ton-miles in 
1952, President D. J. Russell an- 
Mounced in a year-end review of the 
railroad’s operations. The year’s 
final figures should establish a rec- 
ord freight load of nearly a billion 
ton-miles over the peak war year of 
1944, he said. 


Passenger traffic volume continued at 
a high level in 1952, despite strong com- 
petition of highway transportation. 
Since 1940, the S.P.’s passenger revenues 
had more than doubled, aided by the 
spectacular population growth of the ter- 
ritory served, Mr. Russell said. 


Investments in betterments for the 
railroad plant in 1952 amounted to about 
$60,000,000, including affiliates, and “pro- 
vided we can obtain deliveries of new 
diesels and freight equipment, our ex- 
penditures will be somewhat greater in 
1953,” he said. 


In 1953 the railroad expects to com- 
plete a 15-mile by-pass line which will 
divert much of its Los Angeles harbor 
area freight traffic away from the con- 
gested part of Los Angeles, thus facili- 
tating freight movements in southern 
California. 

A mechanized system of car account- 
ing was placed in operation over a large 
part of the railroad network in 1952, us- 
ing punched cards reproduced auto- 
matically by teletype. In the past year, 
141 units of highway trucking equip- 
ment were acquired for the service pro- 
vided by Southern Pacific’s trucking 
affiliates along more than 15,500 miles of 
highway routes in coordination with 
trains. The railroad’s transportation 
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system taxes came to about $88,000,000 
in 1952, it was announced, averaging 
$167 a minute, night and day. 

Mr. Russell said that Southern Pacific 
was hopeful that Congress would re- 
peal or reduce the present excise taxes 
on both freight and passenger trans- 
portation. Present taxes were discrimi- 
natory against western shippers and pas- 
sengers, since on the average they must 
ship or travel farther and their trans- 
portation bills were higher than those in 
other sections of the country, he said. 


The S.P.’s volume of business in 1953 
was expected to continue on the high 
level of 1952, the road’s president an- 
nounced. He estimated that population 
in the. states served by the S.P. had 
risen 45°per cent between 1940 and the 
end of 1952. 


There was no indication of a down- 
ward trend in business conditions, Mr. 
Russell concluded, saying that “If the 
nation gets lower taxes, business will 
continue to climb.” 





Johnston of Erie Sees 
Good Rail Year Ahead 


The past year was eventful for the 
Erie Railroad as it marked the comple- 
tion of its program of dieselizing all 
freight service, Paul W. Johnston, Erie 
president, said in a year-end statement. 


“Savings produced by this new form 
of motive power have been and will con- 
tinue to be a big factor in the company’s 
earnings,” he said. “With our diesel pro- 
gram for all operations virtually com- 
pleted, the peak of capital expenditures 
for modernization and improvements is 
now behind us and capital requirements 
for the next few years will be less than 
in the past. As a result, debt will begin 
to decline as equipment trust obligations 
mature. 


“Present indications point to a rea- 
sonably good production year for the 
nation’s industrial economy. As _ the 
basic prime mover of industries’ raw ma- 
terials and finished products, the rail- 
roads will be aggressively in the market 
for their share of the available traffic. 


“On the Erie, our preliminary estimate 
of business for 1953 indicates that our 
gross revenues will be slightly higher 
than in 1952 (when they totaled $176,- 
400,000). We start 1953 with a wage 
rate higher than the average of 1952 due 
to the escalator formula tied to the cost- 
of-living index. With a normal main- 
tenance and repair program that will 
take care of current requirements, our 
net income should compare favorably 
With results of the past three years... . 


“The entire railroad picture would be 
much brighter if the outmoded and un- 
realistic regulatory policies which are 
hampering railroad progress were 
brought up to date to fit modern compet- 
itive conditions ... .” 





Reduced Furlough Fares 


Reduced furlough fares on the nation’s 
railroads for military personnel traveling 
In uniform at their own expense have 
been extended to July 31, 1953, it is an- 
hounced by Earl B. Padrick, chairman 
of the Interterritorial Military Commit- 
tee representing all railroads in the east, 
South and west. The reduction in fur- 
lough fares for members of the armed 


forces would have expired on January 31, 
1953, Mr. Padrick said. 

This action would continue the tax- 
exempt round-trip fares for military per- 
sonnel on furlough at the rate of 2.025 
cents a mile or less, good in coaches, 
which meant a saving of up to one cent 
a mile and included regular stopover and 
baggage privileges, Mr. Padrick stated. 


Advice to Railroads Given 


By Railway Federation 


The Federation for Railway Progress, 
of which Robert R. Young is founder 
and chairman, called on the railroad in- 
dustry in a year-end statement to “look 
within itself for the source and perhaps 
the cure of some of its troubles,” rather 
than place most of its hopes for a sound 
economic future upon relaxation of gov- 
ernment regulations. This advice was 
carried in a lead editorial in the January 
issue of Railway Progress published by 
the Federation. The editorial stated: 


“Tf railroading is a religion, to be bound 
by dogma set forth by some consistory 
seated in the Transportation Building in 
Washington (headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads), or Grand 
Central Station in New York (the New 
York Central Railroad), or the Broad 
Street Station in Philadelphia (the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad), or in Chicago (where 
most of the great Western systems have 
their headquarters), we are in for a bad 
time. The railroads were not divinely 
established. They are not bound to be 
with us until Judgment Day. Indeed, 
they will be with us only so long as they 
serve their purpose, and that may be a 
hundred or two hundred years, or only 
fifty. How well they exist, even if they 
exist at all, will depend upon how well 
they continue to perform their function, 
and improve the way in which they per- 
form that function. . 


“In addition to telling its story of over- 
regulation, and telling it honestly and 
competently, the railroad industry will 
make even greater strides towards its 
future happiness and prosperity only as 
it looks within itself for the source and 
perhaps the cure of some of its troubles 
—and only if it refuses to succumb to 
the regimentation of the mind that is a 
constant danger in any highly organized 
industry. ... 


“In addition to helping back away at 
the chains of over-regulation, our job at 
the Federation for Railway Progress is 
to help the industry look within itself 
for the source of some of its troubles and 
to cure them.” 


After stating that the Federation’s 
membership was open to anyone with 
an interest in the railroads—travelers, 
shippers, employes, investors, suppliers 
and managers—in contrast to other rail- 
road associations, the editorial contin- 
ued: 


“If at times we take a stand that seems 
opposed to that of the chosen spokesmen 
of the railroad industry, remember that 
there will be no privately operated rail- 
roads if the public interest is long neg- 
lected, or ignored; and that the railroad 
family is much wider than the confines 
of any executive office or set of executive 
offices. 


“If we argue in public, it is because 
we are small and we have vast respect 
for the intelligence of the people and the 
power of public opinion. We believe that 
the public is a party to any argument 
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involving the future of the railroad in- 
dustry. 

“If we seet impatient for progress and 
improvement, it is because there is a real 
urgency about solving the problems of 
freedom and better service in the railroad 
industry. The too-patient can fall asleep, 
or, through inertia which passes for pa- 
tience in some quarters, make such little 
progress that they may find themselves 
and their industry suddenly the wards 
of government.” 





Canada’s Railways Face 
Anomalous Situation, * 
Says Donald Gordon 


Canada’s industrial development, 
which in the last five or six years 
had done so much to strengthen the 
nation’s economy, had at the same 
time created an anomalous situation 
for Canada’s railways, Donald Gor- 
don, chairman and president, Cana- 
dian National Railways, declared in 
a year-end review. This was evident 
in 1952 and promised to be just as 
marked during 1953, he said. 


“The continuing surge of business ex- 
pansion has been accompanied by an 
increase in freight tonnage hauled over 
Canadian lines,” said he. “Each year 
since 1946 has seen new records set in 
gross revenues, but net revenues, with 
the exception of one year, have steadily 
declined in percentage terms. 

“Mounting costs, which have out- 
stripped increased revenues, are of course 
the reason for this seeming paradox. 
Between 1945 and 1951 gross revenues 
rose by 44 percent while operating costs — 
increased by 64 per cent. Our financial 
results for 1952 will not be known until 
the final figures are in and cannot even 
be estimated until present uncertainties 
have been resolved, but it is apparent 
that this trend is continuing. 

“Whatever the final result for 1952 
may be, the Canadian National Railways 
will present quite a different financial 
picture to the public than in any other 
year. This results from the Canadian 
National Railways capital revision act, 
1952, which altered the company’s capi- 
tal structure, so that for the first time in 
our history ovr fixed interest charges 
bear a reasonable relationship to earning 
power. I think it is important to note 
that the capital revision act did not 
write off any of the money invested 
in the railway, nor did it guarantee the 
system against income deficits, irrespec- 
tive of the relationship between rate 
and cost levels. 


“Our problem is to obtain a reasonable 
balance between revenues and expenses, 
and the current situation in this respect 
is not a happy one. The C.N.R. is the 
biggest industrial buyer of materials in 
Canada, and last year we again had to 
pay substantially higher prices for our 
supplies. For example, in the first nine 
months of the year, the cost of ties 
climbed 18.36 per cent; rail, 7.14 per cent; 
steel, 8.85 per cent and the general in- 
dex of railway material prices was up 
6.64 per cent. 


“As this is being written, the railways 
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have just concluded an agreement with 
their non-operating employees based on 
the report of a Board of Conciliation, 
the main provisions of which called for 
a@ wage increase of 7 per cent plus 7 
cents an hour, effective last September 1. 
This will increase our wage costs by 
nearly $30,000,000 annually and for the 
year 1952 will add approximately $7,- 
500,000 to our operating expenses. An 
additional $4,000,000, on an annual basis, 
has been added to our wage bill as a 
result of the new agreement. signed 
earlier this year with our enginemen 
and conductors. Settlements have not 
yet been reached with the trainmen and 
firemen. 


Truck Competition Intensified 


“Competition from highway carriers 
was further intensified during the year. 
We are studying this problem closely 
because it is recognized as one of na- 
tional concern. Measures taken as a re- 
sult of these studies include the adoption 
of agreed charges and rate reductions 
and the extension of railway-owned and 
operated bus and truck services where 
it was found that we could supplement 
railway operations and give a_ better 
service to certain areas. The introduc- 
tion of railway-highway freight service 
between Montreal and Toronto repre- 
sented a further step toward meeting 
truck competition. In the new experi- 
mental service, railway-owned truck 
trailers are loaded and placed on spe- 
cially designed flat cars for rail trans- 
port betwen the two points, and the 
goods are delivered by truck at. desti- 
nation. 

“We recognize that no single medium 
of transportation can meet the demands 
of industry and the traveling public. 
The railways, however, continue to serve 
as the principal facility, being in a po- 
sition to supply cheap all-weather trans- 
portation in large volume over conti- 
nental distances, although they face 
growing pressure in selective competi- 
tion from air, water, and commercial 
highway enterprises. 

“Freight tonnage moved by the Cana- 
dian National last year showed in- 
creases chiefly in grain, petroleum prod- 
ucts, machinery and construction mate- 
rials. Principal decreases were forest 
products, woodpulp, automobiles and 
livestock. 

“During the war and in recent years, 
due largely to shortages of steel and 
other materials, we have had difficulty 
in building up our inventory of new 
rolling stock. The situation has improved 
with respect to freight equipment, but 
it was only this year that we were able 
to make a real start on the job of catch- 
ing up with our backlog of needed pas- 
senger equipment. 


“We have received, in the last year, 
7,310 units of new freight equipment and 
31 units of new passenger train equip- 
ment. During the last two months, we 
placed orders for 300 new passenger cars 
and 3,730 freight cars, and we expect 
to take deliveries of this rolling stock 
over the next two or three years...” 





French Atlantic Conference 


“Owing to unsettled conditions pre- 
vailing in the trade between United 
States north Atlantic and continental 


ports which may place U.S. shippers to 
French north Atlantic ports in unfav- 
orable competitive position, a temporary 
discount of 10 percent will be granted 
by the North Atlantic French Atlantic 
Freight Conference on all freight rates 
for the period January 1-January 31, 
1953,” C. R. Andrews, New York City, 
conference chairman announces. 

The reduction does not apply to ac- 
cessorial charges or on bulk cargoes, 


household goods, steel rolling mills 
equipment, explosives, hay, livestock, 
machinery, ordnance, hot rolled steel 


sheets, specie, or human ashes or corpses. 





Canadian Railroads Get 


9 Per Cent Rate Increase 


The Canadian Board of Transport 
Commissioners has authorized Canadian 
railroads to increase freight rates and 
charges 9 per cent, effective January 1, 
1953, an increase estimated to produce 
about $43 million additional revenue a 
year. 


The increases were authorized on all 
commodities except coal and coke, which 
are to take an increase of 10 cents a 
ton where existing rates do not exceed 
one dollar a ton: 15 cents a ton where 
present rates are more than one dollar 
but not more than two dollars a ton; 
and 20 cents a ton where the present 
rates are more than two dollars a ton. 


When the Railway Association of 
Canada asked the board to authorize 
the 9 per cent increase, it estimated that 
the annual cost of a 16-cent an hour 
wage increase to non-operating em- 
ployes, which the 9 per cent was de- 
signed to offset, would amount to $31,- 
412,000 in the case of the Canadian 
National and $21,342,000 in the case of 
the Canadian Pacific, a total of $52,- 
754,000 for those two roads (T.W., Dec. 
20, p. 25). 





A.T.A. Claim Prevention 


Poster Winners Announced 


Winners of ten prizes in a claim pre- 
vention poster contest sponsored by the 
freight claim section of American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., have been an- 
nounced by John M. Miller, chief of that 
section. The first place award in the 
contest went to Richard J. Mitchell, em- 
ployed by Malkin Motor Freight Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Mitchell will re- 
ceive a check for $50.00 for his winning 
entry. 

Winners of the next two prizes in the 
contest, each to receive a check for $25.00, 
were Clements Gotzian of United Ship- 
ping Co., Minneapolis, Minn. and Roberto 
Rodriguez, Merchants Fast Motor Lines, 
El Paso, Tex. The next seven prizes of 
$5.00 each went to Francis Casey, Ernst 
Transfer, Falls City, Neb.; James E. 
Weaver, Shirks Motor Express, Lancaster, 
Pa.; C. E. Koob, Miller Motor Express, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Reaby Carole 
Lacy, Dallas, Tex.; Peter Gustafson, 
Murphy Motor Freight Lines, Litchfield, 
Minn.; E. A. Baugh, Geo. F. Alger Co., 
Chicago, Ill., and Earl A. Beam, Lan- 
caster Transportation Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

In his announcement of the contest 
winners, Mr. Miller stated that the con- 
test judges had been faced with a diffi- 
cult task in selecting the winners “so 
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uniformly good were the majority of the 
contest entries.” He extended his con- 
gratulations to the ten winners for their 
achievement, as well as to all who par- 
ticipated in the activity for their in- 
terest in claim prevention and cogniz- 
ance of the waste represented by freight 
loss and damage. 





Way Says Professional 


Transport Training Needed 


Transportation will never achieve pro- 
fessional status until it regards itself as 
an industry rather than as one of its 
component parts, Professor William Way 
Jr., of he University of Tennessee, told 
the recent Southeastern Transportation 
Clinic in Atlanta. 


“We must stop some of our selfish 
practices and ‘harmonize’ both our 
thinking and our actions for the good of 
the industry as a whole,” Professor Way 
told industry officials in attendance. 


Although transportation was and al- 
ways would be the basic factor in the 
tremendous’ industrialization of the 
south, he said, opportunities for college- 
level training in the field were “woe- 
fully inadequate.” He called on educa- 
tors to realize that preparation for 
transportation required professional 
training, and to stop considering it vo- 
cational training. He said the transpor- 
tation industry should accept the respon- 
sibility for “educating the educators,” 
particularly by employing graduates of 
traffic and transportation courses. 


Great Northern Equipment 
Program Reviewed by Budd 


The Great Northern Railway invested 
nearly $24,000,000 in new motive power 
and equipment in 1952, President John 
M. Budd announced. The railway ac- 
quired 45 units of diesel power, and at 
the end of the year was operating 327 
diesel locomotives. comprised of 509 units 
of this power. The railway built 1,285 
steel, 50-ton boxcars at a cost of approxi- 
mately $9,000,000 during the year, and 
also acquired in 1952 50 box cars for 
passenger train service, 250 gondolas, 
700 ore cars, and 50 express refrigerator 
cars. 

The Western Fruit Express Co., a 
Great Northern subsidiary, acquired 300 
heavy-insulated refrigerator cars during 
the year. 

Expenditures authorized for additional 
diesel power units and equipment in 
1953 will total more than $13,500,000, and 
will include 37 units of diesel power, 
500 box cars, 300 hopper ballast cars, 100 
covered hopper cars, and 200 flat cars, 
states Mr. Budd. The Western Fruit 
Express will acquire 350 more refrigera- 
tor cars in 1953. A $15,500,000 track 
improvement project for 1953 includes 
installation of 185 miles of new 115- 
pound rail, and ballasting of 496 miles 
of roadbed. 


U.S.D.A. Traffic Courses 


U.S. Department of Agriculture Grad- 
uate School has announced that the 
spring semester will open on February 2 
and that of the many courses offered 
there will be two in the field of trans- 
portation—transportation rates and rate 
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determination, and traffic management. 
The instructor in the rate course will be 
Abbeford S. Dolch, transportation rate 
analyst in the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice. The instructor 
in the traffic management course will be 
James F. Perrin, commerce counsel for 
the Military Traffic Service, Department 
of Defense. Registration will be from 
January 24 to January 31. After January 
31 there will be a late registration fee 
of $2 for each course. Further informa- 
tion as to the courses may be obtained 
from government department personnel 
offices or the Graduate School office, 
REpublic 7-4142, Ext. 6337. 


Materials Handling Show 
To Include Thousands 
Of New Equipment Models 


Thousands of new models of ma- 
terials handling equipment, valued 
at more than $10,000,000, will be dis- 
played by exhibiting companies at 
the materials handling exposition at 
Philadelphia’s Convention Hall, May 
18 to 22, it is announced by Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., the exposition manage- 
ment. 


The exposition is sponsored by the 
Material Handling Institute, an organ- 
ization of equipment manufacturers. 
In addition to the show, a conference 
will be held under the sponsorship of the 
American Material Handling Society, 
composed of executives of companies 
which use mechanical handling systems. 

On display will be lift and fork trucks, 
both gasoline and battery powered; con- 
veyors, both portable and permanent; 
hoists; monorails, cranes; tractors, trail- 
ers, hand trucks; stacking units; port- 
able elevators; skids and pallets, and 
their respective accessories. 


“The greatest advances in American 
production during postwar years have 
taken place in the field of materials 
handling,” said Saul Poliak, managing 
director of the exposition. “When the 
first show was held.in 1947, the term 
‘materials handling’ was virtually un- 
known. Since that time, virtually every 
major factory has engaged a materials 
handling engineering staff, and no new 
plant is being constructed without con- 
sideration of the problems of handling. 
Most economists agree that the field of 
handling is the last great frontier for 
cost reduction. Despite the advances of 
recent years, it is still a fact that 25 per 
cent of all production payrolls is ex- 
pended for no better purpose than pick- 
ing things up, moving them, and putting 
them down again.” 


L. A. Harbor Traffic Manager 


Proposes Pacific Trade Fair 


“Los Angeles should start to work im- 
mediately in laying the groundwork for 
a Pacific Trade Fair, probably to be held 
in conjunction with World Trade Week 
in 1954,” said Tom Maddox, traffic man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Harbor Depart- 
Meat, who has just returned from a 
three-month trade promotion tour via 
Pan American Airways of Pacific and 
Asiatic nations. 

“Southern California can realize a tre- 


mendous market abroad in the Pacific if 
we really play the good neighbor and not 
go about with our noses in the air,” said 
he. “A real understanding of their mar- 
keting problems is called for, as well as 
the application of modern American ad- 
vertising methods. A trade fair inviting 
the Pacific and Asiatic nations here to 
Los Angeles would be a tremendous for- 
ward step. 


“The Japanese are making great and 
rapid strides in economic recovery and 
will become a real competitor once again 
in world shipping,” Mr. Maddox said. 
“Japan’s ports and harbors are being re- 
constructed rapidly. The nation is in 
good financial condition according to all 
reports I could gather. ‘Even now the 
nation is carrying out a big shipbuilding 
program with the construction of 40 iron 
ore carriers of 10,000 tons each to be com- 
pleted in the next three or four years. 

“These are to be chartered at low rates 
to private operators in order to get ore 
as cheaply as possible. At this time the 
Japanese cost of producing steel is tre- 
mendously high because the cost of ship- 
ping raw material is too much. With 
China, formerly a nearby and therefore 
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cheaper source of material now out of 
the picture, the Philippines are Japan’s 
closest source and are doing a business 
of some 1,000,000 tons a year. By some 
indications this is about the same as 
iron ore shipments from the west coast 
of the United States and Canada. The 
Japanese can use 4% to 5 million tons 
of ore annually.” 

He pictured Malaya as making rapid 
strides, with Thailand (Siam), a little 
bit slower, and the Indonesian Republic 
as struggling in phases of economic re- 
covery. 

The Philippines, he said, had a great 
potential for the marketing of fancywork, 
linen and cotton embroidery, children’s 
dresses made to specifications, hard- 
woods and table items practically un- 
known here and which are duty free. 
Likewise, the Japanese were producing 
Chinaware and table sets (handmade 
lines), for which there would be great 
American demand if modern advertising 
methods were applied, he said. 





Industrial Traffic Men, Rival Carrier 
Officials Are Speakers at P.I.E. Meeting 


Schuyler Hopper Presides at Traffic Managers’ Panel Discussion of 
How to Improve Motor Carrier Salesmanship, at National Sales Meeting 
Of Pacific Intermountain Express. Eighty Attend Four-Day Session. 


A new kind of carrier sales meeting 
—in which not only industrial traf- 
fic managers but representatives of 
rival forms of transportation ap- 
peared, to acquaint the carrier’s 
sales personnel “with the entire 
transportation industry’—was held 
by Pacific Intermountain Express, 
December 18-21, in the Hotel Clare- 
mont, Berkeley, Calif. 


Approximately 60 P.I.E. salesmen from 
coast to coast attended the four-day 
conference, together with 20 P.LE. rep- 
resentatives from the general office in 
Oakland, Calif. They were welcomed to 
the opening session by C. E. Johnson, 





Gilbert Kneiss 


Fred Wilkerson 


executive vice-president, and Parkman 
Sayward, vice-president, sales and traf- 
fic. 


The keynote address, “Selling Freight 
Services,” was delivered by W. Schuyler 
Hopper, of New York City, author of a 
series of articles on the same subject 
running currently in TRAFFIC WORLD. 
Mr. Hopper also presided at a traffic 
managers’ round table discussion on how 
motor freight selling might be im- 
proved. Participants, all from the San 
Francisco area, included John E. Meyers, 
division traffic manager, Durkee Famous 
Foods; Jack P. Sanders, traffic man- 
ager, Gerber Products Co.; William M. 
Cheatham, traffic manager, Macy’s, San 
Francisco, and George D. Cron, traffic 





Jack Banfield 


Representatives of rival forms of transportation spoke at the P.I.E. national sales con- 


ference. 


Among them were, left to right, Gilbert Kneiss, assistant to the president, 


Western Pacific Railroad; Fred Wilkerson, Slick Airways; Jack Banfield, manager, freight 
division, American President Lines, and (not shown) Jack Sembower, assistant to executive 


vice-president, and public relations manager, Shell Oil Co. 


The four showed sales 


films of their respective companies. 
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manager, Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors Corporation, Oakland. 

Mr. Hopper summarized the construc- 
tive suggestions and criticisms offered 
by hundreds of shippers from all parts 
of the United States in interviews he 
and his associates are conducting, re- 
garding the methods now being used by 
carriers to improve services. 

“In essence, shippers would like to 
have carrier representatives, where it is 
feasible, specialize a bit more so that 
they would know more about the prob- 
lems of each industry and firm, and 
could thus be more helpful,” said Mr. 
Hopper. 

“Most shippers, despite their occasional 
harsh criticism of carriers, are not as 
unaware of carriers’ problems as they 
might be. More than half of the shipper 
representatives I have talked to have 
been, at some time, carrier representa- 
tives or traffic officials. I haven’t met one 
yet who didn’t have rather specific ideas 
of how carriers could improve their 
service-selling methods. Many suggest a 
reasonable degree of specialization among 
carrier salesmen, and an improvement in 
carrier compensation systems to give 
salesmen an incentive for initiative, in- 
genuity, and interest. The majority of 
shippers interviewed feel it is up to car- 
riers’ top management to do something 
about the problem, and not just use 
bigger and bigger whips on the solicitors.” 


‘Learn Shipper’s Problems’ 


Mr. Sanders, in the course of a ques- 
tion-and-answer period following the 
round table discussion, suggested that a 
carrier salesman calling on “a worth- 
while shipper prospect” should take all 
the time necessary to find out about that 
shipper’s business and his problems. 

“Make a long-term study, if necessary,” 
he said. “Don’t try to sell until you have 
something for him, based on his known 
needs. This may be contrary to your 
company’s policy, but it should not be. 


“Carrier representatives tell me, ‘I’m 
trying to do what you suggest, but ship- 
pers won’t come clean and tell me their 
problems.’ Of course they won’t, when 
your approach is a sales approach.” 


TRAFFIC WORLD 





Leading traffic managers from the San Francisco Bay area who participated in a round-table dis- 
cussion of sales services as applied to motor freight sales efforts at the P.I.E. national sales 


conference are pictured here. Left to 


right: John 


E. Meyers, Durkee Famous Foods; Jack 


P. Sanders, Gerber Products Co.; W. Schuyler Hopper, moderator; George D. Cron, Chevrolet 
Division, General Motors Corporation, and W. M. Cheatham, Macy’s. 


“Your management is making it clear 
that you are an important adjunct to 
improving company profits,” said Mr. 
Cron at the sales meeting. “The best 
way to accomplish this is to help your 
customers improve their profits—not just 
by cutting rates, but by learning enough 
about their business to help them im- 
prove their distribution methods.” 

Mr. Cheatham advised carrier repre- 
sentatives not to exaggerate their services. 

“When you hear you are going to get 
four and one-half day service out of a dis- 
tant city, don’t promise it,” he said. 
“Wait to see if it works out as planned.” 

Participants in a carrier panel on 
“Other Forms of Transportation” the 
afternoon of December 18, and exhibi- 
tors of sales films of their respective 
companies, were Jack Banfield, man- 
ager, freight division, American Presi- 
dent Lines; Gilbert Kneiss, assistant to 
the president, Western Pacific Rail- 
road; Fred Wilkerson, Slick Airways, 
and Jack Sembower, assistant to execu- 
tive vice-president, and public relations 
manager, Shell Oil Co. 


“We firmly believe to be of utmost 
service to shippers and receivers, our 
salesmen must be on speaking terms 
with all forms of freight transportation,” 
said Mr. Sayward, in introducing the 
representatives or rival forms of trans- 
portation. 

P.I.E. department heads spoke at the 
closed session held December 19. 





Parkman Sayward, vice-president sales and traffic, Pacific Intermountain Express, welcoming P.I.E. 


sales representatives to the four-day national sales conference. 


At right, C. E. Johnson, executive 


vice-president, and W. Schuyler Hopper. 


Among them were Mr. Sayward; E. F. 
Eardley, director of traffic: M. J. Mil- 
lard, director of sales; M. B. Falkell, 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion; Claude P. Wilson, district sales 
manager, Washington, D.C.; E. M. 
Stephens, district sales manager, New 
York; L. A. Lynch, director of market 
research; P. H. Small, vice-president- 
finance; C. G. Zwingle, vice-president- 
operations; James Ball, public relations 
department, and Kenneth N. Beadle, 
director of safety. 

Among the outside speakers at the 
afternoon session was Jack Kellogg, of 
Kellogg Associates, San Francisco, a 
research firm that is interviewing cus- 
tomers of P.I.E. to find means of im- 
proving carrier service and _= sales 
methods. 

The sales business session ended at 
noon December 20, after which sales- 
men in attendance made a bus tour to 
Muir Woods and attended a dinner in 
the Cliff House, San Francisco. On the 
morning of December 21 all P.ILE. of- 
ficers, division heads, department heads, 
and station sales personnel attended a 
breakfast in the Claremont Hotel. The 
Reverend Ross F. Hidy, pastor of St. 
Michaels Lutheran Church, Berkeley, 
addressed the group. 





White Succeeds Sutter on 
Rail Tariff Research Group 


Charles S. Baxter, chairman of the 
Railroads’ Tariff Research Group, has 
announced that Alan M. White of Paoli, 
Pa., has been appointed to membership 
on that group effective January 1, 1953. 
It was stated that Mr. White would fill 
a vacancy created November 1, 1952, 
when H. F. Sutter left the group to re- 
turn to his regular duties as chief of 
tariff bureau of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from which he had been on leave 
of absence. 

For the last seven years Mr. White has 
held the position of rate analyst in the 
office of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
traffic vice-president, which position he 
resigned to accept appointment to the 
Tariff Research Group’s membership. He 
brings to his new post 24 years of ex- 
perience in a wide variety of traffic posi- 
tions. 

Born in Springfield, Ill., in 1911, he re- 
ceived his education in the public schools 
of that city and at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. White entered railroad service 
with the Illinois Central as a stenog- 
rapher in 1928, moving to the Pennsyl- 
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vania in a similar capacity in 1930. After 
serving in various positions at a number 
of locations in the road’s western region, 
he became chief rate clerk at Chicago 
in 1937, remaining in direct supervision 
of the rate construction forces in that 
office until his advancement to Philadel- 
phia in 1946. 


Terms of Patterson and 
Lee Completed Dec. 31 


The present terms of Commissioners 
Patterson and Lee as members of the 
Commission were completed December 
31, 1952. However, under the interstate 
commerce act, each member of the Com- 
mission continues in office until his suc- 
cessor has been appointed and has 
qualified for office. 

Commissioner Patterson’s initial ap- 
pointment was in 1939, and Commis- 
sioner Lee’s was in 1930. 

Commissioner Lee reached the age of 
70 in 1952, and Commissioner Patterson 
reached that age in 1950. Each has had 
more than 15 years in federal service 
and, under Civil Service regulations, 
would have been required to retire at 70 
years of age. However, Commissioners 
Lee and Patterson were relieved of op- 
eration of that regulation by executive 
orders issued by the President. 

Commissioner Patterson is an Inde- 
pendent in politics, and Commissioner 
Lee is a Republican. As now constituted, 
the Commission’s membership is made up 
of six Democrats, four Republicans, and 
one Independent. Under the interstate 
commerce act, not more than six mem- 
bers of the Commission may be appointed 
from the same party. 





Lundmark Joins Staff 
Of Air Traffic Conference 


The appointment of John A. Lund- 
mark as secretary for committees of the 
Air Traffic Conference. has been an- 
nounced by C. C. Hubbard, vice presi- 
dent-traffic of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, and executive secretary of the 
Air Traffic Conference. 

Mr. Lundmark, who has been man- 
ager of sales agreements for Trans 
World Airlines, will assume his new posi- 
tion on January 19, when he will trans- 
fer with his family from New York to 
Washington. 

As manager of sales agreements for 
T.W.A., Mr. Lundmark was responsible 
for interline matters, sales agency ad- 
ministration, I.A.T.A. administration, 
and negotiations of traffic and sales 
agreements. He was the T.W.A. repre- 
sentative on four I.A.T.A. committees: 
Traffic handlings committee, passenger 
handling and accountancy subcommit- 
tee, cargo handling and accountancy 
subcommittee, and facilitation commit- 
tee. In addition, Mr. Lundmark was 
chairman of the A.T.A. facilitation com- 
mittee in 1952. 


Milwaukee Port Position Open 


The Milwaukee City Service Commis- 
Sion has announced an examination for 
port traffic representative January 28. 
Application blanks may be obtained at 
the office of the City Service Commis- 
Sion, 716 City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
bezinning salary is $5535. 


T.V.A. Reports Big Saving 


For River Transport Users 


One assertion made by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in a summary of its 
nineteenth annual report, made public 
January 1, was that “direct savings to 
shippers on the improved ‘Tennessee 
River channel were estimated conserva- 
tively at more than $8,000,000” in the re- 
port. 

Traffic on the Tennessee’ River 
amounted to 582 million ton-miles in 
calendar year 1951, compared with 33 mil- 
lion ton-miles in 1933 and 258 million 
ton-miles in 1945, said the T.V.A. It 
estimated that in the first eight months 
of calendar year 1952 traffic was moving 
on the Tennessee River “at the rate of 
800 million ton-miles a year.” 


Four public-use terminals constructed 
by the T.V.A. to facilitate the use of the 
river by small shippers in World War II 
were transferred to private operation, 
under licenses with options to purchase, 
according to the T.V.A. report. 





Heckman Heads N.Y. Chapter 


August W. Heckman, of Jersey City, 
N.J., was reelected president of the 
Metropolitan New York Chapter Asso- 
ciation of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners. He is general 
counsel for the Eastern States Motor 
Carrier Conference, and is on the com- 
mittee of admissions to practice before 
the Commission for the metropolitan 
New York area. He is a former na- 
tional president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Carrier Counsel of 
the United States, and general counsel 
to the New Jersey Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation. He is engaged in interstate com- 
merce practice. He has been a guest 
lecturer at the Graduate School of New 
York University. He is the author of 
various articles on transportation mat- 
ters. 


Ocean Freight Agents 


George E. Miller, Overseas Shipping, 
Inc., Chicago, was installed as president 
of the Ocean Freight Agents Association 
of Chicago, at its annual meeting De- 
cember 22. He succeeded Arthur R. 
Greifendorf, Kuecker Steamship Services, 


- Inc., who became chairman of the board. 


Other officers elected were: Vice-presi- 
dent, Elmer N. Rogers, States Marine 
Lines; treasurer, Kenneth P. Fischer, 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., and sec- 
retary, Frank A. Henry, Waterman 
Steamship Corporation. Directors elected 
for two years are Robert A. Mercer, Pa- 
cific Transport Lines; J. G. Weihofen, 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Ltd., and 
R. B. Falkiner, Sr., Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd. 





Packaging Institute Forum 


The fifteenth annual forum of the 
Packaging Institute will be held on Oc- 
tober 12-14, 1953, in the Hotel Statler, 
New York City, instead of the previously 
announced date of one week later, 
Robert deS. Couch, of General Foods 
Corporation, institute president, has an- 
nounced. The shift in time was made 
to avoid dates that conflict with the 
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annual conventions of the Packaging 
Association of Canada on November 
1-7 at Toronto, and the convention of 
the Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers on Octo- 
ber 18-24 in Boston, said Mr. Couch. 





Baltimore Ends Year With 
Record Ship Turn-Around 


“Baltimore Port interests celebrated 
the holiday weekend by combining their 
talents in the unloading of an ore ship 
from Liberia and loading her with coal 
for Germany in the elapsed time of 45 
hours and 30 minutes,” says the Export 
and Import Bureau of the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce. “This set a new 
record for the Port of Baltimore—and 
probably for the nation. 

“The ship, the Italian S. S. Fortunato 
B., arrived at quarantine at 4:50 p.m. 
on December 22. She was boarded by 
U.S. Public Health Service officers and 
cleared in time to arrive at the Baltimore 
and Ohio ore pier in Curtis Bay for dis- 
charge to begin at 7:20 p.m. on the 
same day. By 3:00 p.m. on December 
23, the Fortunato’s entire cargo of 9,795 
tons of high-grade ore was removed from 
the ship. 

“At 7:00 a.m. on December 24, the ves- 
sel was completely cleaned, made ready, 
and began taking on 9,364 tons of coal 
for Germany. Her coal cargo was com- 
pletely loaded and trimmed at 4:50 p.m. 
Customs officials cleared the ship, as 
she was outbound for Hamburg, Ger- 
many, at 5:50 p.m., December 24. 

“Thus, the total elapsed time for dis- 
charge of the inbound full cargo of ore 
and the loading of the outbound coal 
was 45 hours and 30 minutes—from 7:20 
p.m., December 22 to 4:50 p.m., Decem- 
ber 24. 


“The Fortunato’s entire stay at Balti- 
more—from her arrival at quarantine 
at 4:50 p.m. on December 22 to her clear- 
ance by customs at 5:50 p.m. on Decem- 
ber 24—was 49 hours. By conservative 
estimate the ship’s charterers were saved 
five days charter time, as well as other 
expenses by this record turn-around. 


“Participating in the record operation 
were Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc., 
agents for the Fortunato; John S. Con- 
nor, customs broker for the inbound ore, 
which was dispatched to Republic Steel 
Corporation plants in Ohio, and foreign 
freight forwarders on the outbound coal; 
and Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., opera- 
tors of the Baltimore and Ohio ore pier. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad’s ad- 
joining coal and ore piers handled both 
cargoes and the carrier moved the coal 
to the port and the ore inland. The 
coal was supplied by the Saljoan Coal 
and Coke Corporation of New York. 


“In addition to the cargo handling at 
Baltimore, the Fortunato took on bunkers 
and stores for the outbound voyage, the 
ship was crewed, and certain voyage re- 
pairs were made during the record two- 
day in port period. 

“The fast handling of the Fortunato 
at Baltimore replaces a record estab- 
lished here last January when the Asian 
was completely discharged of a full load 
of ore, made ready, and loaded with a 
full cargo of coal for Holland in slightly 
less than 58 hours.” 
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INTERSTATE 
COMMISSION NEWS 


Utah Interstate Rail Rate Rises on 
Some Commodities Approved by I.C.C. 


State Commission Given 30 Days to Permit Increases to Interstate 


Level on Merchandise Rates, Class Rates, Switching Charges, and 


On 13 Commodities. 


The Commission has authorized 
intrastate railroad freight rate in- 
creases in Utah on merchandise 
traffic, on 13 commodities, on class 
rates, and on intrastate switching 
charges at the level approved for in- 
terstate traffic in three general rate 
increase proceedings. 


By a 62-page report in No. 30961, 
Utah Intrastate Freight Rates and 
Charges, it said its findings and con- 
clusions would be made effective unless 
the Public Service Commission of Utah 
notified the federal body, within 30 days 
from December 29, 1952, that it would 
permit the increase required. 

Commissioners Knudson and Splawn, 
in separate expressions, referred, among 
other things, to the duty of the railroads 
to show that the interstate increases 
could be borne by the intrastate traffic. 


The Commission found that undue, 
unreasonable, and unjust discrimination 
and undue and unreasonable advantage, 
preference and prejudice found to exist 
should be removed by applying to the 
Utah intrastate rates and charges on 
sugar beets, beet pulp, molasses, lime 
rock, cement, coal, coke, ores and con- 
centrates, sand and gravel, iron ore, 
pumice and fluxing stone, wheat, and 
livestock, as well as to merchandise 
rates, class rates, and intrastate switch- 
ing charges, the same respective in- 
creases as were and for the future might 
be maintained by the railroads in Utah 
on like interstate traffic between points 
in that state and adjoining states under 
its authorization in three general in- 
crease proceedings. These proceedings 
were Ex Parte 162, Increased Railway 
Rates, Fares, and Charges, 1946; Ex 
Parte 166, Increased Freight Rates, 1947; 
and Ex Parte 168, Increased Freight 
Rates, 1948. 

The Commission said the intrastate 
increases might not be made to levels 
of rates and charges higher than inter- 
state rates and charges for like hauls or 
services. 

Revenue Increase Seen 


Establishment of the authorized intra- 
state increases, it said, would increase 
the revenues of the railroads operating 
in Utah by approximately $1,700,000 a 
year, according to the Commission. 

The Commission said that following 
petitions by the railroads, only certain 


Knudson and Splawn File Separate Expressions. 


portions of the Ex Parte 162 and 166 in- 
creases, and none of the Ex Parte 168 in- 
creases, had been permitted on Utah 
intrastate traffic. It said that in the 
instant proceeding these railroads sought 
the remainder of the Ex Parte 162 and 
166 increases and all of the Ex Parte 168 
increases. 


It said that what the railroads sought 
was an adjustment in the Utah intra- 
state rates that would reflect increases 
in the rates and charges in effect on 
June 30, 1946, to the extent authorized 
by the Commission in the three general 
proceedings for interstate application. It 
said they were not seeking any increases 
in rates and charges as provided in the 
tariff embodying the increases author- 
ized in those proceedings. 


Knudson’s Opinion 


Commissioner Knudson, concurring in 
part, said, among other things, that in 
his opinion there was justification for 
omitting the rates on sugar beets and 
beet pulp within Utah from the general 
findings made with respect to the other 
commodities. He also said he doubted 
that increased railroad rates on cement 
would add to rail revenues and that he 
would eliminate cement from the gen- 
eral finding. 

Mr. Knudson said he had noted a 
growing practice by the railroads in the 
intrastate rate proceedings to base their 
presentations mainly on data used in 
proceedings before the Commission in 
the general interstate rate increase cases. 
Thus, he continued, in the instant case, 
the evidence consisted mainly of the 
same statistical data that was presented 
in the ex parte cases “with little or no 
attempt made to segregate interstate 
from intrastate data.” After further 
discussion, he said: 


“We should not encourage the rail- 
roads to make perfunctory cases before 
the state commissions and in effect elect 
to obtain relief in subsequent proceedings 
before us. The principle of comity in the 
law ought to come into play in such sit- 
uations. Indeed the interstate commerce 
act provides for cooperation between the 
state authorities and this Commission in 
several particular respects. If the pat- 
terns of administrative law and proce- 
dure are to be developed to full fruition 
in this country, all tribunals should ap- 
ply common standards and support one 
another in their sustenance. 


“Were it not for the overriding eco- 
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nomic fact in this case that respondents’ 
costs everywhere, state and interstate 
have outpaced their incomes, I should 
recommend applying such principles of 
comity herein and dismissing the case.” 
Commissioner Splawn, dissenting, said, 
among other things, that the majority 
findings disregarded “the following well 
settled principles or standards that have 
been announced by the Supreme Court: 
(a) That this Commission has no gen- 
eral authority to regulate intrastate 
rates; (b) that whenever the Federal 
power is exerted within what would 
otherwise be the domain of state power, 
the justification for the exercise of the 
federal power must clearly appear; and 
(c) that the mere existence of a dis- 
parity between rates on intrastate and 
interstate traffic does not warrant our 
prescribing intrastate rates.” 


He also said that in a proceeding of 
this kind, instituted on petition of the 
railroads, the burden rested squarely on 
the railroads to show, affirmatively, not 
only that the full interstate increases 
could be borne by the intrastate traffic 
with resulting substantially increased net 
revenues from such traffic, but that the 
failure to apply such full increases to 
the intrastate rates resulted in unlaw- 
fulness within the meaning of section 
13(4) of the act as that section had been 
construed by the courts. Commissioner 
Splawn added: 

“It is my judgment that respondents 
have not here sustained that burden. 
And this is particularly true with respect 
to the continuing nature of the findings 
of unlawfulness which require equal in- 
creases in the intrastate and interstate 
rates for the future, irrespective of sub- 
sequent changes (upward or downward) 
in the interstate rates or any future 
changes in the material transportation 
conditions. See Georgia Com. v. United 
States, 283 U.S. 765, 771.” 


Power of I.C.C. 


The Commission said that the Utah 
commission, in dismissing, without preju- 
dice, the carriers’ petitions for increases 
to the extent authorized in Ex Parte 168, 
took the position that it could not deter- 
mine whether the carriers’ revenues from 
Utah intrastate traffic was inadequate 
unless and until the carriers proved that 
fact by evidence segregating the expenses 
incurred in transporting Utah intrastate 
traffic and comparing them with the 
revenues derived therefrom. 

“The carriers,” continued the Commis- 
sion, “did not request further hearing 
in that case because, as repeatedly ex- 
plained by them to the Utah commission, 
they considered it impossible to segre- 
gate expenses in handling intrastate traf- 
fic from the expense of handling inter- 
State traffic.” 


The Commission said that its power 
to require an increase in intrastate rates 
and charges depended on whether intra~ 
state traffic was contributing or could 
contribute a fair share of the earning: 
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required to meet maintenance and op- 
erating costs and to yield a fair return on 
the value of the property devoted to the 
transportation service, both interstate 
and intrastate. 


“The respondents,” it continued, “are 
here seeking to secure from Utah intra- 
state freight traffic a contribution to 
maintenance and operating costs, in- 
cluding taxes, more nearly proportionate 
to the contribution thereto made prior 
to the increases in Ex Partes Nos. 162, 
166, and 168. 

“We may properly use such prior con- 
tribution as a valid criterion of fairness. 
As judged thereby, the Utah intrastate 
rates and charges afford a dispropor- 
tionately small share of the revenue re- 
quired to meet the cost of the service in 
Utah.” 


Riss Gets Route Right 
1.C.C. Says It Failed 


‘In Error’ to Consider 


The Commission has disposed of a 
Riss & Co. “grandfather” right ques- 
tion raised by a federal district court 
when it reviewed the Commission’s 
decision in MC-200, Sub. 46, Riss & 
Co., Inc., Common Carrier Applica- 
tion, by a report ‘on petition” in that 
proceeding. 


In granting the right to operate over 
U. S. Highway 1 between New Haven, 
Conn., and Boston, Mass., in a report on 
petition, the Commission said that its 
failure to discuss applicant’s claim to 
“grandfather” rights in respect of those 
operations was “in error.” It added that 
“we shall give full consideration to such 
claimed rights at this time regardless of 
applicant’s acquiescence, for a long peri- 
od of time, in the denial orders affecting 
such route.” 


The Commission’s instant report and 
order vacated orders of February 3, 1945, 
and October 4, 1948, to the extent that 
they denied the authority now granted. 
The Commission’s findings follow: 


“We find that on and continuously 
since June 1, 1935, except for interrup- 
tions in service beyond applicant’s con- 
trol, applicant and its predecessors have 
been engaged in bona fide operation as a 
common carrier by motor vehicle, in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, of general 
commodities,. except those of unusual 
value, dangerous explosives, commodities 
in bulk, commodities requiring special 
equipment, livestock, live poultry, and 
household goods as defined in Practices 
of Motor Common Carriers of Household 
Goods, 17 M.C.C. 467, between New 
Haven, Conn., and Boston, Mass., over 
U. S. Highway 1, serving no intermediate 
points and with service at New Haven 
for the purpose of joinder only; that a 
certificate authorizing continuance of 
Such operation should be granted: and 
that in all other respects the petition 
Should be denied.” 


Court Raises Question 


The Commission said that Riss had 
brought action in the federal court for 
the western district of Missouri, western 
division, seeking to set aside its order of 
February 3, 1945, to the extent the order 
denied Riss the right to operate over 
certain described routes and to serve in- 
termediate points thereon. Among the 
Toutes described in the application, said 


the Commission, was a route between 
New Haven and Boston over U. S. High- 
way 1. In commenting on that phase of 
the controversy the court, in Riss & Co. 
v. United States, 100 F. Supp. 468 (483) 
was quoted by the Commission as saying: 

“We do not know, and no one has in- 
formed us, whether or not the failure of 
the Commission to make a definite find- 
ing as to this route in its disposition of 
the issues was in error, or whether it was 
intentional. . . . We think the plaintiff 
should call the Commission’s attention 
specifically to this particular phase of the 
case so that it may correct the error, if 
there is an error, and if not, it may make 
the proper finding upon which to base a 
judicial review.” 

Riss then filed a petition for recon- 
sideration. The Commission reviewed its 
denial of certain described routes, in the 
course of which it said that Riss, in a 
petition for reconsideration of the order 
of February 3, 1945, which denied the 
application except to the extent author- 
ity was granted, had found no fault with 
the action of division 5 of the Commis- 
sion in denying the segment between 


New Haven and Boston, and had con-. 


fined its argument to the denial of nine 
other route segments. The Commission 
said that its reconsideration of the mat- 
ter was accordingly confined to the nine 
route segments claimed by applicant in 
its petition for reconsideration, and that 
the segment “here in question” was not 
considered. The Commission continued: 


“In our report on reconsideration, we 
said, at page 590, ‘the denial order in 
the instant proceeding, except as to the 
nine route segments considered herein, 
has been effective since 1946. By our 
findings herein, we shall have disposed 
of the “grandfather” rights claimed by 
Riss, as successor to Monark, which are 
pending before this Commission.’ Our 
failure to discuss applicant’s claim to 
‘grandfather’ rights in respect of opera- 
tions over U.S. highway 1 beween New 
Haven and Boston was in error, and we 
shall give full consideration to such 
claimed rights at this time regardless of 
applicant’s acquiescence, for a long pe- 
riod of time, in the denial orders af- 
fecting such route.” 


In the course of its discussion of opera- 
tions over the route in question, the 
Commission said that there was nothing 
in an abstract of shipments submitted 
“even remotely to indicate an operation 
on and continuously since June 1, 1935, 
to or from New Haven, any intermediate 
points on the route segment in issue, or 
any off-route point.” 





Hell’s Canyon Water Rights 


On further consideration in W-1014, 
Blaine Stubblefield, Common Carrier Ap- 
plication, the Commission, division 4, has 
vacated a prior dismissal order of Octo- 
ber 31, 1950 in the proceeding. 

It found that public convenience and 
necessity required operation by the ap- 
plicant, doing business as Hell’s Canyon 
Run, of Weiser, Idaho, as a common 
carrier by self-propelled vessels in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in the trans- 
portation of passengers and commodities 
generally, northbound only, from and to 
points along the Snake River between 
Weiser and Granite Creek, Idaho, and 
from those points, except Granite Creek, 
to Lewiston, Idaho. 


The action was by a report, certificate 
and order, made effective March 10. 
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1.C.C. Approves Acquisition 
Of More Rights by Arkansas 


Motor Freight Lines, Inc. 


Purchase by Arkansas Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc., of Fort Smith, 
Ark., of the operating rights of Mem- 
phis-Arkansas Express, Inc., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for $35,000, has been 
authorized by the Commission, divi- 
sion 4, with Commissioner Mitchell 
dissenting. 


The purchase of the common carrier 
rights of Memphis-Arkansas Express 
covering transportation of general com- 
modities, with exceptions, over regular 
routes between Memphis and Texarkana 
via Little Rock, Ark., and over certain 
irregular routes in Arkansas, was au- 
thorized by a report and order in MC- 
F-5060, R. A. Young, Jr—Control; The 
Arkansas Motor Freight Lines, Inc.— 
Purchase — Memphis-Arkansas Express, 
Inc. The Commission also authorized 
acquisition of control of the operating 
rights, through the purchase, by R. A. 
Young, Jr., of Fort Smith, president of 
Arkansas Motor Freight and owner of 
controlling interests in two bus lines. 

Fourteen motor carriers and Class I 
railroads in Southwestern Territory op- 
posed the application, the Commission 
said. It stated that Arkansas Motor 
Freight had assets totaling $1,378,801 as 
of February 29, 1952, and that it operat- 
ed over an extensive network of regular 
routes in Arkansas and over routes ex- 
tending from Little Rock to St. Louis, 
Mo., to Shreveport (La.) via Texarkana, 
and to Kansas City, Mo., via Fort Smith. 
Arkansas Motor Freight, the Commis- 
sion said, was primarily interested in 
acquiring the considered rights “so as to 
be able to extend its regular routes from 
Little Rock to Memphis, a large and im- 
portant distributing point for traffic 
moving to and from points on its pres- 
ent routes.” One of the contentions of 
the interveners in opposition to the ap- 
plication, said the Commission, was that 
the transaction would permit Arkansas 
Motor Freight to establish new and 
additional service between Little Rock 
and Memphis in competition with ex- 
isting carriers, without showing a need 
therefor. 

Commissioner Mitchell wrote the fol- 
lowing dissenting view: 

“About three months after the vendor 
acquired control of the rights involved 
herein for $18,500, it contracted to sell 
those same rights for $35,000. I know 
no way in which this increased price 
could be justified in such a short period 
of time. No attempt is made to justify 
the sale price. While the report states 
there is no proof that the vendor se- 
cured these rights for the purpose of 
resale, a prima facie case certainly is 
made when they are sold within a pe- 
riod of three months at an increase of 
$16,500.” 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and Order in F.D. No. 17934, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co. 
Equipment Trust Certificates, granting au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability, as 
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dozens of others to remind us that even 
everyday jobs on the T.P.&W. may 
seem like magic to others. And so, in 
this series, we hope to reveal those 
qualities of T.P.&W. which make it 
THE MAGIC CARPET OF RAILROADING. 

Since this is the MAGIC year at T.P.& W., 
our Traffic Representatives will not only be ex- 
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called the MAGIC CARPET—they’ll have some 
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J. Russe, Coutter, 
President. 
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guarantor, in respect of not exceeding $4,- 
440,000 of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad equipment-trust certificates, series 
O, to be issued by The First National Bank 
of Chicago, as trustee, and sold at 99,4125 
and accrued dividends in connection with the 
procurement of certain new equipment. Ap- 
proved. 
* * * 

Report and order in F.D. No. 17985, Motor 
Cargo, Inc. Note, granting authority to 
issue a secured promissory note or notes in 
total principal amount not to exceed $700,- 
000 to be delivered to The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States to 
evidence a loan for a like amount and the 
proceeds used to reimburse the applicants 
treasury in part for capital expenditures. 
Approved. 

x + aA 

report and supplemental 
order in F.D. No. 17977, The Cincinnati 
Street Railway Co. Securities (T.W., Dec. 
27, p. 33). Approved. Order of the Com- 
mission, by division 4, entered December 17, 
1952, modified by eliminating therefrom the 
third ordering paragraph, which reads: “It 
is further ordered. That simultaneously 
with the exchange of stock of the par value 
of $12.50 a share and 414-per cent income 
debentures for the 3,018 shares of $25 par 
value stock held in the treasury the ap- 
Pplicant shall cancel the 3.018 shares of stock 
of the par value of $12.50 each and the 
$37,725 total amount of debentures acquired 
by such exchange.” 


Supplemental 


* * 


Report and certificate in F.D. No. 17936, 
Savannah State Docks Railroad Co. Opera- 
tion. Application of Savannah Docks Rail- 
road Co. to operate certain trackage located 
within Georgia Ports Authority’s Savannah 
state docks and warehouses, near Savannah, 
Ga., about: 14.10 miles, exclusive of inter- 
change tracks, approved. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of Com- 
mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
prompt application to the Commission. 





Plastic Spoons 


No. 30871, Van Brode Milling Co., Inc., 
v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed on find- 
ing not shown to have been or to be 
unreasonable, rates charged on plastic 
spoons, in carloads, shipped on and be- 
tween November 17, 1950, and April 16, 
1951, from Clinton, Mass., to San Jose, 
Calif., Woodburn and Salem, Ore., and 
Wenatchee, Wash. The Commission said 
the complainant sought prescription of a 
carload commodity rate of $3.88 a 100 
pounds, minimum 25,000 pounds. It said 
joint less-than-carload commodity rates 
of $6.90 and $7.04 to all destinations, and 
a combination rate of $6.23 to Woodburn 
applied. 


Wooden Cross Ties 


No. 30997, W.B. Crane Co. v. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed on find- 
ing applicable and not shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable, rates sought 
to be collected on 15 carloads of wooden 
cross ties from Savannah, Camden, Paris, 
Chewalla, Huntingdon, and Lexington, 
Tenn., and Metropolis, Ill., creosoted in 
transit at Granite City, Ill., and reshipped 
to Penniman, Va., on and between Octo- 
ber 9 and December 24, 1948. The Com- 
mission said it was clear that single fac- 
tor through rates collected on the ship- 
ments were inapplicable and that com- 
bination rates sought to be collected 
were applicable. Thus, it continued, the 
complainant was not entitled to transit 





privileges provided by inbound transit 
tariffs on these movements. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-4987, Stella Louise and Harry Lee 
Millstead—Purchase (Portion)—King Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. Purchase by Stella Louise 
and Harry Lee Millstead, dba Millstead 
Transfer & Storage Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
of certain operating rights of King Transfer 
& Storage Co., Tulsa, Okla., approved, with 
condition. 





* * * 


MC-F-5091, C. J. Neuendorf, et al.—Con- 
trol; Neuendorf Transportation Co.—Pur- 
chase—Robert L. Ashbaugh. Application of 
Nuendorf Transportation Co., Madison, Wis., 
for authority to purchase the operating rights 
of Robert L. Ashbaugh, successor in interest 
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to Spee-Dee Motor Express, Inc., Steger, Ill., 
and of C. J. Neuendorf, W. G. Neuendorf, 
and E. H. Priest to acquire control of the 
rights, denied. 


* * * 


MC-F-5149, Donald H. Roberts and B. M. 
Stewart—Control; West Coast Fast Freight, 
Inc. — Purchase — Wenatchee Transportation 
Co. Purchase by West Coast Fast Freight, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash., of the operating rights 
and property of Wenatchee Transportation 
Co., Wenatchee, Wash., and of Donald H. 
Roberts, of Seattle, and B. M. Stewart, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., to control the rights and 
property, approved, with condition. 


* o* * 


MC-F-5355, A. A. and R. C. Stout—Purchase 
—Edgar Herman. Application for authority 
under section 210a(b) of A. A. Stout and R. 
C. Stout, partners, doing business as A. A. 
Stout & Son, of Urbana, Ill., for temporary 
operation of the motor-carrier rights of 
Edgar Herman, doing business as Ed Herman, 
of Charleston, Ill., denied. 


ORDERS 


Reply Time Set on Rail 
Plea for Southern Grain 


Rate-Finding Review 


The Commission, by Commissioner 
Mahaffie, has issued an order in pro- 
ceedings involving the southern 
grain adjustment, accepting and fil- 
ing of record a motion of various 
southern railroads for reopening, 
further hearing, and reconsideration. 


The order was issued in I. and S. No. 
4208, Grain To, From, and Within South- 
ern Territory, and No. 17000, Rate Struc- 
ture Investigation, Part 7-A, Grain and 
Grain Products, To, From and Within 
Southern Territory. 

In their petition, the railroads asked 
that the Commission scheduled hearings 
in those two proceedings at the same 
time and place as further hearings to be 
fixed in No. 30744, American Barge Line 
Co., et al. v. Alabama Great Southern 
Railway Co., et al., and No. 30787, Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railway Co., et al. 
v. American Barge Line Co., et al. 

The railroads’ petition in I. and S. No. 
4208, and No. 17000 was for a modifica- 
tion of finding 5 in the original report 
in those proceedings which, as modified, 
required the application to ex-barge 
grain of rates not exceeding those appli- 
cable to ex-rail traffic moving from the 
same gateways to the same destinations 
(T.W., Dec. 27, p. 38). 

In its instant order, the Commission 
said that replies to the railroad petition 
might be filed on or before January 9. 





Car Demurrage Order Held 
Partially in Effect by 1.C.C. 


The Commission, division 3, has issued 
two amendments to service order No. 
865, Demurrage on Freight Cars. 

The service order, originally issued in 
September, 1950, levied penalty charges 
for delay in loading or unloading freight 
cars. It has been suspended in whole 
or in part from time to time, and ex- 
tended from time to time, to December 
31, 1952. 

By amendment No. 30 to service order 
No. 865, the Commission extended the 
expiration date to March 31, 1953. 

By amendment No. 31, effective 11:59 


p.m., December 31, 1952, the Commis- 
sion suspended the order until 11:59 p.m., 
March 31, 1953, “‘on all freight cars except 
cars described in the current Official 
Railway Equipment Register, Agent M. A. 
Zenobia’s I.C.C. 302, supplements thereto 
and reissues thereof, as Class ‘G’— 
Gondola Car Type and Class ‘F’—Flat 
Car Type.” 

Neither of the amendments effect any 
change in the status of the application 
of the order as has existed for some 
time. 





Applications Dropped in 
Forwarder Rights Cases 


The Commission, division 4, by an or- 
der in two freight forwarder proceed- 
ings, has dismissed the applications in 
the proceedings. These cases were FF- 
150, Vendors Consolidating Co., Inc., 
Freight Forwarder Application, and FF- 
150, Sub. 1, Vendors Consolidating Co., 
Inc.; Extension of Operations. 

The order said the applicant did not 
desire to further prosecute the applica- 
tions for authority to operate as a freight 
forwarder and that it requested permis- 
sion to withdraw the applications. 

It said the Commission, division 4, 
by order of August 24, 1943, dismissed 
an application of Vendors for a permit 
to continue certain operations as a for- 
warder, on finding that operations by 
the applicant were not those of a freight 
forwarder, and were exempted from reg- 
ulation under section 402(c) (2) of the 
interstate commerce act. That portion 
of the act exempts the “operations of 
a warehouseman or other’ shippers’ 
agent, in consolidating or distributing 
pool cars, whose service and responsibili- 
ties to shippers in connection with such 
operations are confined to the terminal 
area in which such operations are per- 
formed.” 

On May 25, 1948, continued the order, 
the division reopened the proceeding for 
further consideration and vacated and 
set aside the dismissal order of August 
24, 1943. 

It said that Vendors, in the Sub. 1 
proceeding, applied for a permit author- 
izing extension of its operations as a 
forwarder. It added that in Vendors 
Consolidating Co., Inc., F.F. Application, 
265 I.C.C. 719, decided October 31, 1950, 
the division found Vendors’ operations, 
in part, to be those of a freight for- 
warder. Later, it said, the applications 
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were assigned for further hearing on the 
question of what, if any, authority should 
be issued to Vendors. It said that in a 
report on reconsideration, 285 I.C.C. 66, 
decided October 1, 1951, the entire Com- 
mission affirmed the prior findings of 
division 4 that Vendors’ operations, in 
part, were those of a freight forwarder 
subject to the act. 





Seaboard Record Forms 


The Commission has approved record 
forms desired to be kept by the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Co., embodying 
information additional to that prescribed 
by the Commission. The action was by 
an order of the Commission by Com- 
missioner Patterson in Method and 
Form of Records to be Kept by Carriers 
Relating to the Time on Duty of Em- 
ployes and the Movement of Trains. It 
said the forms were entitled: “Time Re- 
turn and Delay Report of Train Em- 
ployes—Road,” form 412-R; “Time Re- 
turn and Delay Report of Engine 
Employes—Road,” form 655-R; “Time 
Return and Delay Report of Train Em- 
ployes—Yard,” form 412-Y; and “Time 
Return and Delay Report of Engine 
Employes—Yard,” form 655-Y. 


West Coast Rights Vacated 


By an order in W-450, West Coast 
Steamship Co. Contract Carrier Appli- 
cation, and W-450, Sub. 1, Same, Exten- 
sion—Crescent City, the Commission, 
division 4, has dismissed the applications 
in those proceedings and vacated an 
amended permit of July 6, 1949, at the 
carrier’s request. 


The Commission said that A. C. Pen- 
berthy, former president of West Coast 
Steamship Co., had informed it that 
the corporation was dissolved in Decem- 
ber, 1950, that it had no further need for 
the permit, and had no objection to its 
cancellation; and that the operations 
covered by the amended permit had been 
abandoned. 





Rail Equipment Depreciation 


In accordance with the provisions of 
the “Uniform System of Accounts for 
Steam Railroads, Issue of 1943,” the 
Commission has prescribed depreciation 
rates applicable to equipment of steam 
railroads for the Rockdale, Sandow & 
Southern, the Canton, the Detroit & To- 
ledo Shore Line, the New York Central, 
and the Tremont & Gulf. The action 
was by an order in sub-orders Nos. 771, 
17-B, 343-C, 142-D, and 568-A in Depre- 
ciation Rates for Equipment of Steam 
Railroad Companies. 





Clay Rate Reparation Ordered 


The Commission, by an order in No. 
30212, Sub. 6, St. Regis Paper Co. v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., has 
ordered certain railroads to pay various 
amounts to the St. Regis Paper Co., on 
or before January 29, 1953, as reparation 
on account of “unreasonable rates 
charged and collected for the transpor- 
tation of clay, in carloads.” 

I: said the shipments moved in the 
per‘od January 5-May 5, 1948, inclusive, 
from Dry Branch, Gardner, Sanders- 





ville and McIntyre, Ga., to Bucksport, 
Me., and Carthage and Norfolk, N.Y. 

Among the amounts ordered paid were 
$3,187.42 by the Macon, Dublin & Sa- 
vannah, the Seaboard Air Line, the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
the Pennsylvania, the Delaware & Hud- 
son, the Boston & Maine, and the Maine 
Central, and $2,145.88 by the M.D. & S., 
the SAL., the R.F. & P., the PRR., 
and the New York Central. 

A corrected order was issued in No. 
30212, Sub. 2, United States Rubber Co. 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al., 
involving reparation payments to be 
made by January 2, 1953, on account of 
“unreasonable rates charged and col- 
lected for the transportation of clay, in 
bulk and in bags, in carloads.” The 
Commission said the movement was 
from Graniteville, Langley, and Natka, 
S.C., and Gordon and McIntyre, Ga., to 
Passaic, N.J.. Bristol and Providence, 
R.I., Chicopee, Mass., and Naugatuck, 
Conn., in the period January 5-May 5, 
1948, inclusive. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 


mean that all schedules in it have been 
suspended by the Commissicn. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 


I. and S. M-4641, Air Coolers Between 
Arizona Points, the Commission, Board 
of Suspension, suspended from December 
29, to and including July 28, 1953, cer- 
tain schedules as published on fourth 
revised page No. 10 to M.F.-I.C.C. No. 7 
of Alabam Freight Lines, Phoenix, Ariz. 
The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease the ratings on Air Cleaners, viz.: 
Coolers, humidifiers or washers and 
blowers or fans, combined, evaporative 
type, less-than-truckload and volume 
minimum 10,000 pounds, between points 
in Arizona. 

I. and S. M-4642, Pallets & Skids, Re- 
turned—Hayes Freight Lines, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from December 27 to and including July 
26, 1953, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
143 of Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., Mat- 
toon, Ill. The suspended schedules pro- 
posed to establish a new any-quantity 
motor common carrier local commodity 
rate on returned pallets, platforms or 
skids, with fixed bodies or enclosures, 
ends, sides, etc., set-up, from Detroit, 
Mich., to Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


I. and S. M-4643, Wines, Chicago to 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from December 29 to and including July 
28, 1953, certain schedules as published 
in supplement No. 3 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 696 of the Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, Chicago, 
Ill. The suspended schedules propose to 
establish new motor common carrier 
commodity rates on wine, minimum 25,- 
000 pounds, from Chicago and group, IIl., 
to Cincinnati, O., and Indianapolis, Ind., 
in alternation with the present 20,000 
pound rates. 


I. and S. M-4644, Dental, Surgical or 
Hospital Supplies, N.J. to South, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from December 30, 1952, to and 
including July 29, 1953, certain sched- 
ules as published in supplement No. 43 
to the Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference, agent’s tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
514, and supplement No. 20 to Agent 
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R. S. Cooper’s MF-I.C.C. No. 348. The 
suspended schedules propose a class 170 
exceptions rating on less-truckload ship- 
ments of dental, surgical and hospital 
supplies from Cranford, Metuchin or 
New Brunswick, N.J., to points in the 
south, resulting generally in reductions 
in the present ratings. 

I. and S. M-4645, Minimum Rates— 
Huckabee Transport Corp., the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from December 30, to and including July 
29, 1953, certain schedules as published 
in supplement No. 216 to MF-I.C.C. No. 
370 and supplement No. 124 to I.C.C. No. 
6, and supplements to other tariffs is- 
sued by Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference, agent, Atlanta, Ga. The sus- 
pended schedules propose, for the ac- 
count of Huckabee Transport Corp., 
minimum rates on less-than-truckload 
shipments of any commodities exceeding 
12 feet in length, applicable between 
points in Southern Territory, and be- 
tween points in that territory and points 
in Eastern and Middlewestern territories. 

I. and S. No. 6055, Alcoholic Liquors— 
Central Territory to Wis. & Minn. Pts., 
the Commission, Board of Suspension, 
suspended from December 31, 1952, to and 
including July 30, 1953, the operation of 
certain schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 46 to I.C.C. No. 4370 of Agent 
L. C. Schuldt. The protested schedules 
proposed to reduce the rate on alcoholic 
liquors, including high wines, carloads, 
from points in Central Territory to points 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 30019, Baumer Foods, Inc. v. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Request for oral argument de- 
nied. 

* cs ~ 

No. 30535, Helix Milling Co., Inc. v. G.N. 
et al. Order of Oct. 9 modified to become 
effective March 16, 1953 on 30 days’ notice 
instead of Jan. 22. ee 

Finance 16483, Long Island R.R. Co. Re- 
organization. Petitions for reconsideration 
and other relief denied, except insofar as 
they seek reconsideration. 


I. & S. 5866, Sugar Cases of 1951, Sugar 
to Ill., Ind. and Southern and Western 
Trunk-Line Points. Prior decision of Di- 
vision 2 Feb. 6, affirmed and adopted as the 
decision of the Commission. Proceeding 
discontinued and ,Closed. a 


MC-319, Sub. 8, William C. Dugan Ex- 
tension—Alternate Route. Order of Nov. 5 
vacated. Recommended order of Jt. Bd: 
made effective Dec. 15. ws 


MC-1977, Sub. 7, Bennie Goldstein Ex- 
tension—Peterson Field, Colo. Petition for 
reconsideration dented. 


MC-2185, Sub. 13, James F. Black Extension 
—Philadelphia, Pa. Petition for recon- 
sideration or further hearing denied. 

* * * 


MC-35396, Sub. 4, Arnold Ligon Extension 
—Fort Campbell. Joint petition of Marvin 
Hayes Lines and Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., 
for reconsideration denied. 


MC-49620, Sub. 6, Bristol Bus Line; MC- 
113616, Sub. 1, Helms Bus Line; MC-113775, 
Carton Carrier Co. Applications dismissed 
at requests of applicants. 

~ + + 

MC-78632, Sub. 76, Hoover Motor Express 
Co., Inc., Extension—Dangerous Explosives. 
Applicant’s petition for reconsideration and 
reopening denied. " _ 

MC-104819, Sub. 58, C. E. McBride Extension 
—Frozen Foods. Petition for re-opening and 
reconsideration, or rehearing denied. 

* * ae 


MC-109486, Sub. 1, William Marish Ex- 
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tension—Heavy Hauling. Petition for further 
hearing denied. “<a 

MC-111473, Sub. 2, Inter-State Truck Lines, 
Inc., Extension—Garments. Petition for re- 
consideration denied. — 

MC-112003, Ernest G. Reeder Common Car- 
rier Application. Petition for reopening and 
reconsideration denied. 

* * * 

MC-113046, Charles T. Roemer & Son, Inc., 
Contract Carrier Application. Petition for 
reconsideration denied. 

> 7. s 

MC-108937, Sub. 8, Murphy Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc., Extension —Wrenshall, Minn. 
Order Dec. 3 vacated. Recommended order 
of Jt. Bd. entered Nov. 4, made effective as 
order of Commission as of December 11. 

ce - a 

Ex Parte MC-40, Qualifications and Maxi- 
mum Hours of Service of Employees of Motor 
Carriers and Safety of Operation and Equip- 
ment. Effective date of Sections 193.65(b), 
(e)(2), and (e)(3) postponed from Dec. 31, 
1952 to June 30, 1953. 


aa * = 


MC-F-4884, R. B. and C. B. Gotfredson— 
Control; Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc.— 
Purchase—Edward F. Carroll; MC-F-4952, 
Same—Control (Portion)—A & P Trucking 
Corp. Applicants’ petition for reconsidera- 
tion denied. 

bd - ~ 

MC-F-5209, Rudolph R. Bregman, et al.— 
Control; Rudolph Motor Service, Inc.—Pur- 
chase—Dorre Trucking Corp.; MC-F-5210, 
Same — Control; Same —Purchase—H. A. 
Kronman and R. Kamel; MC-F-5211, Same 


—Control; Same—Purchase—Capitol Freight 
Lines, Inc. (Md. Corp.); MC-F-5212, Same— 
Control; Same—Purchase—Capitol Freight 
Lines, Inc. (N.J. Corp.) Authority granted 
by order June 26 to remain in effect until 
application for authority under section 5 is 
“finally determined”. ‘le 
MC-C-1191, Local Cartage National Con- 
ference v. Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc., et al.; MC-C-1337, Ford Motor Co., v. 
Standard Transportation Co., Inc., et al.; 
MC-C-1337, Sub. 1, Same v. Shirks Motor 
Express Corp., et al.; I. & S. M-4289, Com- 
modities—New York to Va. Requests for 
oral argument denied. 
OK 


I. & S. 6018, Fly Ash, Chicago & Trenton, 
Mich. to Official Points; No. 31088, The De- 
troit Edison Co. v. B. & O. et al.; No. 31089, 
Chicago Fly Ash Co. v. E. J. & E. Ry. Co. 
Orders of Oct. 16 and Nov. 26 vacated except 
insofar as order of Nov. 26 assigns title pro- 
ceedings for hearing before Examiner Dish- 
man at Chicago on Jan. 27. 

* * * 

I. & S. 6050, Fly Ash, Transcontinental 
Westbound; No. 31100, Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Co. v. A. & R. et al.; No. 31140, 
Fly Ash, East To Pacific Coast. Order of Nov. 
26 vacated, except insofar as it assigns title 
proceedings for hearings before Examiner 
Dishman at Chicago on Jan. 27. 


* * * 


MC-1148, Sub. 4 TA, Crescent Trucking. 
Application denied. 


* * * 


MC-104960, Sub. 7, Motor Fuel Carriers Inc., 
Extension—Petroleum Naptha; MC-104430, 
Sub. 13, Capitol Transport Co., Inc., Exten- 
sion—Pensacola, Fla. Petition of Capital 
Transport Co., Inc., for reconsideration in 
title case, denied. Motion of Motor Fuel 
Carriers, Inc., for suspension of certificate 
and stay of order in MC-104430, Sub. 13, 
overruled. 


APPLICATIONS 


AND PETITIONS 





Rail Subsidiaries Assert 
Right to Motor Traffic 
In Area Already Served 


The truck subsidiaries of the Kan- 
sas City Southern and of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, have joined 
in a petition to amend their certifi- 
cates to enable them to perform any 
additional service between Kansas 
City, Mo.-Kan., and New Orleans, La., 
and intermediate points, which 
might be found required by public 
convenience and necessity in the 
application of Byers Transportation 
Co., Inc., a motor carrier. 


The petition was filed in MC-61438, 
Kansas City Southern Transport Co., 
Inc., Common Carrier Application, and 
Sub. Nos. 7 and 8, and in MC-57435, Sub. 
2, Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Trans- 
portation Co., Common Carrier Applica- 
tion. 

The railroad subsidiaries, after setting 
out the authorities granted them, and 
the conditions imposed to make their 
service auxiliary to that of railroad serv- 
ice, together with key point restrictions, 
observed that in MC-10472, Sub. 15, Byers 
Transportation Co., Inc., Extension, was 
asking for rights between Kansas City 
and New Orleans to transport general 
commodities, with the usual exceptions, 
serving the intermediate points of 
Shreveport, Alexandria and Baton 
Rouge, La., over three different routes. 

For more than 12 years, said the rail- 
road subsidiaries, to the extent per- 
mitted by their certificates, they had 
conducted common carrier service by 


motor vehicle between Kansas City and 
New Orleans and the aforementioned 
intermediate points. They were the 
only carriers by motor vehicle offering 
or authorized to perform single-manage- 
ment service between all of those points. 
In conjunction with their parent rail- 
ways, they said, they had made every 
reasonable effort to afford adequate, 
expeditious service in the transportation 
of merchandise, not only between those 
points, but to, from and between all 
stations, both large and small, on the 
lines of the parent railways. They said 
they did not transport traffic all the 
way by truck between Kansas City and 
New Orleans, but that they physically 
operated equipment between those points 
and were ready, able and willing to per- 
form such all-motor transportation in 
their present equipment. They also said 
they stated as a fact that they could 
and would procure any additional equip- 
ment necessary to perform the service 
proposed by Byers. 

They said they were already certifi- 
cated common carriers between the 
points involved in the Byers application. 
If public convenience and necessity re- 
quired or would require additional or 
improved service between those points, 
they asserted, “the fault lies, not with 
applicants’ service, but with the limita- 
tions which the Commission imposed on 
petitioners’ operations.” Under well es- 
tablished principles they said, they, as 
carriers already operating between the 
points involved, were “justly and equi- 
tably entitled to an opportunity to per- 
form that service.” 

The railroad subsidiaries said that the 
service proposed by Byers could be made 
available to the public “almost overnight” 
by a mere amendment of their outstand- 
ing certificates, striking therefrom the so- 
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called key point condition No. 3, except 
as to two points, and also, if all-motor 
rates and all-motor billing were neces- 
sary, by striking out the first condition 
in the certificates, making the motor 
service auxiliary to that of the railways. 


The petitioners said that if hearing 
was deemed necessary on their request. 
it should be assigned concurrently with 
hearings on the Byer application. Those 
hearings are now set for January 12 at 
Kansas City, and January 19 at New 
Orleans. 


“In any event,” said the railroad sub- 
sidiaries, “notice is hereby given to all 
concerned that petitioners hereby asseri 
and will assert at any hearings in docket 
MC-10472, Sub. 15 that, as common Car- 
riers by motor vehicle already certifi- 
cated and operating between the points 
involved therein, they have a right, under 
the law and under established principles 
applicable in such proceedings, to be 
given a full opportunity to improve their 
present service to the extent, if any, 
public convenience and necessity is 
shown to require additional or different 
service than that now afforded by ap- 
plicants.” 





Southwest Rail Rate Relief 


Railroads operating in Southwestern 
Territory have petitioned the Commis- 
sion in No. 13535 et al., Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, for approval under 
finding 27 in those proceedings to permit 
the establishment of a rate of 609 cents 
a ton of 2,000 pounds on acid, sulphur 
(or oil of vitriol), in tank cars, carloads, 
subject to rule 35 of the current Western 
Classification, but not less than 100,000 
pounds, from Fort Worth, Tex., to Baux- 
ite, Ark. The carriers said that the rate 
would be subject to rule 27 of I.C.C. 
tariff circular 20 at intermediate points 
of origin and destination via specified 
routes, and would be subject to tariff 
X-175-B, Agent Kratzmeir’s I.C.C. 4005. 


The petitioners said producers at Fort 
Worth were in position to furnish the 
acid to the plant at Bauxite, but that 
they were advised that the traffic would 
not move under the present rates. 


By an order in No. 13535 et al., in re- 
sponse to an earlier petition of the car- 
riers, the Commission, division 3, has 
amended its outstanding order to permit 
the establishment of a carload commod- 
ity rate of 38 cents a 100 pounds for the 
transportation of caustic soda, liquid, in 
tank cars, carloads, from Baldwin, Ark., 
Lake Charles and West Lake Charles, La., 
to Tyler, Tex., subject to Kratzmeir’s 
I.C.C. 4005, and rule 27 of tariff circular 
at intermediate points of origin and des- 
tinations over specified routes, without 
contemporaneously establishing and 
maintaining corresponding rates to, from, 
and between other points as required by 
finding 27 in those proceedings. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


MC-F-5383, G. W. Thomas Draying & Ris- 
ging Co., Inc., San FPrancisco, Calif., asks au- 
thority to purchase certain operating rights 
of W. R. Ballinger & Son, San Francisco. 

* * oe 

Finance No. 18002, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. asks authority to 
issue $6,480,000 equipment trust certificates, 
Series L. The proceeds wil] be used to 
finance the cost of 700 hopper cars and 20 
diesel electric switching and all-purpose road 
locomotives. The certificates will be dated 
January 15, to mature in 15 annual install!- 
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ments. Bids are asked at the New York of- 
fices of the railroad by. noon of January 7. 


finance No. 18003, Yellow Transit Freight 
Lines, Inc., Dallas, Tex., and Kansas City, 
Mo., asks authority to issue from time to 
time in 1953 and 1954 notes in usual bank 
form to provide revolving credit in varying 
amounts not at any time exceeding an out- 
standing face amount of $250,000. The notes 
will be secured by pledge of uncollected 
freight bills. The applicant said that while 
certain installment notes to creditors were 
being liquidated, it was deemed essential 
that it have authority to obtain cash through 
short-term borrowings, to provide adequate 
operating capital. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


MC-74549, Simowitz Bros. Trucking Co., 
Respondents ask reopening and correction 
of certificate. 

* OK ak 

MC-110098, Zero Refrigerated Lines Exten- 
sion—Six Midwestern States. Gordons Trans- 
ports, Inc. ask reconsideration. 

* ok a 


MC-112406, Pottstown Motor Freight, Inc. 
Interpretation of Certificate. Applicant asks 
vacation of order of October 20. 

* tk ca 


I. & S. M-4600, Class Rates—Terminal 
Warehouse and Storage Co. Respondent 
asks vacation of order of investigation and 
suspension. 

a * * 

No. 31104 and MC-C-1431, Canned Goods 
in Official Territory. Craig. Trucking, Inc. 
ask postponement. 

ok * * 


MC-111867, Sub. 15 TA, Liquid Transport. 
Applicant asks reconsideration. 
* x * 


30718, J. F. Massey & Co., Inc. v. Southern 
Ry. Co. Complainant asks reopening and re- 
consideration and/or rehearing by Commis- 
sion. 

* x * 


30743, Rohm and Haas Co. v. C. & O. et al. 


Complainant asks reopening, reconsideration 


and oral argument. . 


30790, Yellowstone Livestock Commission v. 
N.P. Ry. Co. and Same v. Great Northern Ry. 
Co. Defendants ask reconsideration and 
postponement of effective date pending re- 


consideration. 
* * - 


MC-108838, Sub. 166, W. H. Barnes Exten- 
sion—Concentrate. Class I rail carriers in 
Southern and Eastern Trunk Line territories, 
except the C. & O. Ry. Co., ask reopening and 
further hearing and vacation of report and 
order recommended, or other relief. 

ok oa a 


MC-113369, Marcus Dixon. Atwood Trans- 
port Lines, Inc., ask reopening and reconsid- 


eration. 
* * * 


FF-213, United Freight Service, Inc., Per- 
mit Transfer. Coast Carloading Co., et al., 
ask reconsideration. 


COMPLAINTS 


No. 31167, Great Western Sugar Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., v. A. C. & Y. et al. 


Alleges rates on more than 2,000 car- 
load shipments of sugar, from points in 
Colorado and Nebraska taking group No. 
1 origins, and from Billings, Mont., and 
Lovell, Wyo., taking group No. 3 origins, 
to points in Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin, from and 
including March 6, 1948, to and including: 
August 20, 1948, in violation of section 
1 because of application of general in- 
creases. Asks reparation. (Ernest V. 
Robinson, Jr., 500 Sugar Bldg., Denver 17, 
Colo.) 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Reparation Award Proposed 


In Ammonia Shipment Case 


Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn, on a pro- 
posed report in cases involving rates on 
anhydrous ammonia shipments in the 
southwest, has recommended an award 
of reparation on the ground that more 
than an unusual period of time was con- 
sumed in establishing lower rates on the 
shipments, as enjoyed by competitors. 


In a proposed report in No. 30788, 
Apache Powder Co. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co., et al., embrac- 
ing No. 30788, Sub. 1, Same v. Same, and 
No. 30788, Sub. 2, Fannin’s Gas & 
Equipment Co. v. Same, Examiner Fich- 
thorn recommended the following find- 
ings on shipments to Curtiss, Glendale 
and Phoenix, Ariz., from Etter, Tex., and 
from Military, Kan.: 

“The Commission should find that the 
rates assailed from Etter to Curtiss were 
unreasonable to the extent they exceed- 
ed a rate of $1.02 plus the general in- 
creases authorized prior to February 21, 
1951; from Military to Curtiss the rate 
assailed was unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded a rate of $1.41, plus the gen- 
eral increases granted in Ex Parte No. 
175. prior to August 15, 1951, and from 
Etter to Glendale and Phoenix the rates 
assailed were unreasonable to the ex- 
tent. they exceeded the rate of $1.37 
Plus the general increases authorized in 
Ex Parte No. 175. The Commission 
Should further find that the complain- 
ants received shipments as described 
and paid and bore the charges there- 


on; that they were damaged thereby in 
the amount of the difference between 
the charges paid and those which would 
have accrued at the rates herein found 
to have been reasonable; and that they 
are entitled to reparation with interest. 
Complainants should comply with rule 
100 of the general rules of practice.” 


The examiner observed that a rate 
of $1.02 from certain California points 
had been in effect since June 25, 1948, 
and established from Etter to Curtiss 
only on February 21, 1951. He compared 
one carload received by a competitor as 
compared with complainant’s 118 car- 
loads a year. As more than an unusual 
period of time was consumed in es- 
tablishing the lower rates, he said, com- 
plainants were entitled to relief as to 
past shipments. 


Added Forwarder Rights 
In California Proposed 


Examiner Paul F. Sullivan, in a pro- 
posed report in FF-82, Coast Carloading 
Co. Extension—Northern California, has 
recommended that the Commission issue 
a third amended permit and order. 

The examiner said the Commission 
should permit extension of the service 
by applicant as a freight forwarder of 
commodities generally from points in 
California north of San Luis Obispo, 
Kern, and San Bernardina counties, 
Calif., to points in Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. 
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He said that the applicant now opera- 
ted from points in San Luis Obispo, 
Kern, San Bernardino, Los Angeles, 
Ventura, Santa Barbara, Orange, River- 
side, Imperial and San Diego counties, 
Calif., to points in Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho, and from points in those 
states to all points in California. 

Examiner Sullivan said that the ap- 
plicant proposed to extend its present 
operations to the movement of north- 
bound shipments from all points in 
California not presently authorized as 
origin points. He said that the proposed 
extension, in effect, would permit appli- 
cant to operate as a freight forwarder 
between all points in California, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, all points 
in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 

The examiner said that 28 shippers, 
located in the area applicant sought to 
serve, supported the application. Some 
of them, he said, now used applicant’s 
existing service from southern California 
to their satisfaction, and that all ex- 
pressed their desire for the proposed rail 
forwarder service from central and 
northern California to the Pacific north- 
west. The majority of these shippers 
indicated that they had tonnage avail- 
able for such a forwarding operation, 
and were interested in economical serv- 
ice for the movement of their less-than- 
carload shipments, Examiner Sullivan 
said. 


MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of service of reports (25 days 
if general office of a party to a proceed- 
ing, or the office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of El 
Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
Helena, Mont.) unless exceptions have 
been filed within the 20-day period, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed 
by the Commission. 


State in which applicant for certificate 
license or permit has home office is shown » 
below in “black face’ type, with name 
of town or city following. 


Certificates—Licenses—Permits 


Georgia (Atlanta) — MC-106049, Sub. 
19, Atlanta-New Orleans Motor Freight 
Co., Extension—Alternate Routes. Cer- 
tificate proposed. (A) General commod- 
ities, with exceptions, (1) between At- 
lanta and junction Ga. highway 16 and 
U.S. highway 29 near Newnan, Ga., over 
a described route, serving no intermedi- 
ate points, and (2) between Mobile, Ala., 
and Moss Point, Miss., over a described 
route, serving no intermediate points; 
and (B) restricted to movement of empty 
motor vehicle equipment only between 
junction U.S. highway 29 and alternate 
highway 90A south of Gonzales, Fla., and 
junction alternate highway 90A and 
highway 90 in Fla., over alternate U.S. 
highway 90A, with no _ intermediate 
points. 


Iowa (Mason City) — MC-113584, Gar- 
rison Transportation, Inc., Extension— 
Dairy Products. Permit proposed. But- 
ter and dried milk products, Mason City 
to points in La., over irregular routes. 

Michigan (Detroit) — MC96476, Sub. 
1, Donald R. Macoit, dba Macoit Cartage, 
Extension—Toilet Preparations. Permit 
proposed. (1) Toilet preparations, (2) 
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petroleum jelly and petroleum jelly prep- 
arations, (3) glycerine (other than 
crude), (4) shaving preparations, and (5) 
advertising matter incidental to afore- 
mentioned commodities, between Detroit, 
on one hand, and, on other, points in 


eight Mich. counties, over irregular 
routes. 
Michigan (Essexville) — MC-113303, 


Berbard A. Tacey and Richard L. Tacey, 
dba Tacey Brothers Produce, Contract 
Carrier. Denial of permit proposed. (1) 
Canned goods, Elberta, Mich., to points 
in Fla., Ga., N.C., S.C., Tenn., Ala., La., 
Miss., and Mo., except St. Louis, and 
(2) fresh fruits and vegetables, from 
points in Fla., Ga., Ill., La., Miss., and 
Tenn., to points in Mich. upper penin- 
sula and a described Wis. area, over ir- 
regular routes. 


Michigan (Carsonville) — MC-113473, 
Charles Dawson, Common Carrier. De- 
nial of certificate for want of prosecu- 
tion proposed. Fertilizer, grain, and ani- 
mal and poultry feeds, between Carson- 
ville and points within 30 miles thereof, 
on one hand, and, on other, Sylvania, 
O., and Chicago Heights, Ill., over irreg- 
ular routes. 


New York (Perrysburg) — MC-113761, 
LeRoy Curtis Hall, dba Perrysburg Bus 
Service, Common Carrier. Certificate 
proposed. Passengers and their baggage, 
in ‘round trip charter operations begin- 
ning and ending at Gowanda, N.Y., and 
points within five miles of Gowanda, and 
extending to points in Pa., O., and D.C., 
over irregular routes. 


New York (Syracuse) — MC-113735, 
Edward A. DeBoer and Ernst Beels, dba 
DeBoer & Beels Syracuse Transfer & 
Storage Co., Contract Carrier. Permit 
proposed. New furniture, uncrated, from 
Syracuse and Fayetteville, N.Y., to New 
York, N.Y., New Haven, Conn., Boston, 
and Springfield, Mass., Newark, Teaneck, 
and Rutherford, N.J., Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Reading, Jacobus, Carlisle, Esterly, 
and Sunbury, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D.C., over irregular routes. 


1.C.C. CASES ASSIGNED 


FOR HEARING 


1.C.C. cases assigned for hearing or oral 
argument appear low. The assignments 
are grouped under separate headings as to 
rail, water, motor, etc. They will pub- 
lished only once. Changes in assignments 
will be published as announced by the 1I.C.C. 


RAIL 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in I. & S. 6051, Crushed Stone, 
North Carolina to Va., assigned January 7, 
1953, at Washington, D. C., cancelled. 


Oral argument in 30279, American Iron & 
Machine Works Co., et al. v. A.C. & Y. et al.; 
30279, Sub. 1, Fort Smith Traffic Bureau, Fort 
Smith, Ark., v. Same; 30279, Sub. 2, Sheffield 
Steel Corp. v. Same; 30279, Sub. 3, Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa, Okla., v. Same; 
30279, Sub. 4, Granite City Steel Co., et al. v. 
A. & S. et al., and 30279, Sub. 5, Maxwell Steel 
Co., v. A.C. & Y. et al., assigned January 7, at 
Washington, D.C., cancelled and reassigned 
Feb. 10, at Washington, D.C., before the Com- 
mission. 

Hearings in I. & S. 6039, and Sub. 1, Com- 
bination Rates on Iren and Steel Articles, 
assigned January 13 at Washington, D.C., 
cancelled and reassigned February 17, at 
Washington, D.C., before Examiner Griffin. 





New Assignments 


January 13—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argu- 
ment Before the Commission: 
30092—The Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
Mo. v. A. & S. et al. 
I. & S. 5661—Grain, Colo., Kans. and Wyo. 
to Southern Tex. 
I. & S. 5773—Wheat From and to Tex. Dif- 
ferential Territory. 
January 14—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argu- 
ment Before the Commission: 
30092—The Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
Mo. v. A. & S. et al. 
I. & S. 5661—Grain, Colo., Kans. and Wyo. 
to Southern Tex. 
I. & S. 5773—Wheat From and to Tex. Dif- 
ferential Territory. 
January 21—New York, N.Y.—346 Broadway— 
Examiner Dunn: 
I. & S. 5765—Lumber, Eastern Canada to 
New York Harbor Points. 
January 27— Washington, D.C.— Examiner 
Mitchell: 
Finance 9918—Missouri Pacific R.R. Co. Re- 
organization. 


MOTOR 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in MC-111149, Sub. 13, Kilmer 
Transportation Co., Metuchen, N.J., contract 
carrier application assigned December 29, at 
Washington, D.C., cancelled and reassigned 
January 28, 1953, before Examiner Collons. 

Hearing in MC-109679, Sub. 4, New Jersey 
Trucking Corp., Jersey City, N.J., contract 
carrier application, assigned January 6, at 
—e D.C., postponed to a date to be 

ed. 

Hearing in MC-25798, Sub. 7, Clay Hyder 
Trucking Line, Hendersonville, N.C., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned January 
7, at State Comm.,. Atlanta, Ga.. transferred 
to January 7, at Sou. Motor Carriers Motor 
Rate Conference, Atlanta, Ga., before Ex- 
aminer Yardley. . 

Hearing in MC-70451, Sub. 141, Watson 
Bros. Transportation Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., 
common carrier application, assigned Jan- 
uary 7, at Phoenix, Ariz., canceled and re- 
assigned January 27, at State Comm., 
Phoenix, Ariz., before Jt. Bd. 240. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-4507, Cement, 
Nevelle Island, Pa., to Md., Ohio & W.Va., 
assigned January 7, at Washington, D.C. 
postponed indefinitely. 

Hearing in MC-40223, Sub. 31, Interstate 
Transit Lines, Omaha, Nebr., common Car- 
rier application, at State Comm., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, transferred to January 8, at 
U.S. P.O. Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, before 
Jt. Bd. 207. 

Hearing in MC-109465, Sub. 5, Great Lakes 
Solvents, Inc., Chicago, Ill., contract carrier 
application, assigned January 9, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., canceled and reassigned Jan- 
uary 12, at Washington, D.C., before Ex- 
aminer Myers. 

Hearing in MC-C-1397, Bergen and Rock- 
land County Commuters Ass’n. v. Rockland 
Coaches, Inc., et al., assigned January 13, 
at State Comm., Newark, N.J.. transferred to 
January 13, at Newark Chamber of Com- 
merce, Newark, N.J., before Jt. Bd. 3. 


New Assignments 


January 12—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 18: 
MC-101219, Sub. 26—Merit Dress Delivery, 


Inc., New York, N.Y., common carrier 
application. 

January 12—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 134: 


MC-101219, Sub. 27—Merit Dress Delivery. 
Inc., New York, N.Y., common carrier 
application. 

January 12—Philadelphia, Pa.—U.S. Ct. Hse. 
& Appraisers Bldg.—Examiner Dunn: 

MC-C-1448—W. J. Lowe Trucking Revoca- 
tion of Certificate. 

January 13—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 134: 

MC-113776—J. F. Martin Movers, New Bed- 

ford, Mass., common carrier application. 
January 13—Denver, Colo.—State Comm .—Ex- 
aminer Corcoran: 

MC-113658—Scott Truck Line. Inc., Denver, 
Colo., common carrier application. 

January 14—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 134: 

MC-72418, Sub. 6—A.B.C. Motor Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc., Fitchburg, Mass., com- 
mon carrier application. 

D.C. — Examiner 


January 14— Washington, 
Seaman: 
MC-113500—Genesco Trucking Co., Inc., 
Oakfield, New York, N.Y., contract car- 
rier application. 
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January 15—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 191: 

MC-113593, Sub. 1—Garber’s Auto Driving 

School, Inc., Brookline, Mass., common 
January 16—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 191: 

MC-10761, Sub. 32—Transamerican Freight 
Lines, Inc., Detroit, Mich., common Car- 
rier application. 

January “ Colo.—Fed. Bldg.—2Jt. 
Bd. 43: 

MC-113718, Sub. 1—J. F. Waters, Cheraw, 

Colo., contract carrier application. 
January 19—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. Bldg 
—Jt. Bd. 231: 

MC-12579 — Transport Terminal Service 

Boston, Mass., broker application. 
January 20—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 69: 

MC-6776, Sub. 1—Francis S. Karst, Ells- 

worth, Me., common carrier application. 
January 22—Denver, Colo.—P.O. Bldg.—ZJt 


Bd. 31: 

MC-113729—W. E. Scott, Denver, Colo., com- 
mon carrier application. 

January 22—Raleigh, N.C.—Sir Walter Hotei 

—Examiner Crowley: 

MC-F-5287—Henry C. Barnes, Jr., and Eddie 
L. Barnes—Control; Barnes Truck Line, 
Inc.—Purchase—Leon T. and Vernon G 


Ricks. 
N.C.—Fed. Bldg.— 


January 26—Charlotte, 
Examiner Crowley: 

MC-F-4674—Joel W. Wright, et al.—Control; 
Queen City Coach Co.—Purchase (Por- 
tion) Smoky Mountain Stages, Inc. 
Purchase—Twin States Express,,Inc. (F. 

January 27 — Charlotte, N.C.— Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Crowley: 

MC-F-5341—Associated Transport, Inc.— 
Purchase—Twin States Express, Inc. (F. 
T. Miller, Trustee). 

January 27—Denyer, Colo.—P.O. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Corcoran: 

MC-113678—Curtis, Inc., Washington, D.C., 
contract carrier application. 

January 27—Tallahassee, Fla.—P.O. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 205: 

MC-2900, Sub. 67—Great Southern Trucking 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., common carrier 
application. 

January 28—Atlanta, Ga.—Sou. Motor Car- 
— Rate Conference—Examiner Crow- 
ey: 

MC-F-5223—Louis Patz—Purchase — Robert 
S. Frolkis (Evelyn J. B. Frolkis, Adminis- 
tratrix). 

January 29—Atlanta, Ga.—Sou. Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference—Examiner Crow- 


ley: 

MC-F-5321—J. L. Lawhon, et al.—Control: 
Refrigerated Transport Co., Inc.—Pur- 
chase (Portion)—Frozen Food Express. 

February 2—Atlanta, Ga.—Sou. Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference—Examiner Crow- 


ley: 

MC-F-5342—M. P. McLean—Control; Mc- 
Lean Trucking Co.—Purchase—Atlanta- 
Columbus-Albany Motor Lines, Inc. 

February 5—Bristol, Tenn.—U.S. P.O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Crowley: 

MC-F-5328—W. E. Penley—Control; Yellow 
Coach Corp.—Purchase—O. B. Darnell. 
February 9—Roanoke, Va.—Hotel Patrick 

Henry—Examiner Crowley: 

MC-F-5361—R. R. Smith—Control; Smith's 
Transfer Corp. of Staunton, Va.—Control 
—Service Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


DEFENSE 
TRANSPORTATION 
ee 


L. B. Kendall Appointed 


D.T.A. Division Director 


Administrator Knudson, of the Defense 
Transport Administration, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Leon B. 
Kendall as director of the railroad trans- 
port division of the D.T.A., effective Jan- 
uary 5. Mr. Kendall succeeds David 
Smucker, whose tour of duty as director 
ended November 7, said the agency. It 
added: 

“Mr. Kendall comes to D.T.A. from tne 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co., 
where he is assistant vice-president (op- 
eration). 

“Entering railroad service in 1907 with 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, Mr. Ke?- 
dall joined the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. in 1910, serving that road 
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in the operating department as _ teleg- 
rapher, train dispatcher, trainmaster, 
superintendent telegraph, division super- 
intendent, assistant general manager— 
eastern division, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, and general manager C. & N. W. 
System Lines.” 

The D.T.A. said Mr. Kendall was a 
native of Vermont and a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. His home is in Oak 
Park, Il. 


CAB NEWS 
SRE TIE OTE 


Financial Responsibility Rule 
For Air Carriers Proposed 


By Civil Aeronautics Board 


With the announced purpose of 
establishing minimum standards of 
financial responsibility for “air car- 
riers and foreign air carriers” with 
respect to “certain tort liabilities” 
and of prescribing methods whereby 
such financial responsibility may be 
established by such carriers, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board had made 
public a notice that it is considering 
promulgation of a new regulation 
on the subject of air carriers’ finan- 
cial responsibility. 


“At the present time,” said the board, 
“there is no requirement in the board’s 
regulations requiring proof of continued 
financial responsibility on the part of air 
carriers or foreign air carriers. It is the 
purpose of this regulation to establish 
minimum standards for such carriers of 
financial responsibility in respect of cer- 
tain tort liabilities and to prescribe the 
methods whereby such financial respon- 
sibility may be ascertained before the 
board.” 

The board’s notice of proposed rule- 
making, including the text.of the pro- 
posed regulation, to be designated as part 
271 of the C.A.B. economic regulations, 
was published in the December 23 issue 
of the Federal Register. The board said 
interested persons might participate in 
the making of the proposed rule “by 
submitting such written data, views or 
arguments as they may desire.” 

“Communications should be submitted, 
in triplicate, to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Washington 25, D.C.,” the notice 
continued. “All communications re- 
ceived by January 16, 1953, will be con- 
sidered by the board before taking fur- 
ther action on the proposed rule. 


“Copies of such communications will 
be available on and after January 19, 
1953, for examination by interested per- 
Sons at the docket section of the (Civil 
Aeronautics) Board, Room 5412, Com- 
merce Building. In addition, the board 
Will hear oral argument with respect to 
the matters described herein on January 
29, 1953, at 10 am. Standard Time in 
Room 5042, Department of Commerce 
Building, Washington, D.C. Those de- 
Siring to be heard are requested to in- 
form F. W. Brown, Chief Examiner, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, at least five days in 
advance of the argument. . .” 

The board said that “the several 
States” had found it necessary in the in- 
terest of their own public to impose 
minimum standards of financial respon- 


sibility on the operators of automotive 
equipment coming within their respective 
jurisdictions. It added that, at the 
present time, most of the states had 
laws dealing with this subject matter. 
Similarly, it said, the federal govern- 
ment had imposed in the motor carrier 
act of 1935 certain obligations as to 
financial responsibility on interstate 
carriers by motor vehicle coming within 
that act. Continuing, the C.A.B. said: 

“In the board’s opinion the general 
public interest in the enactment of 
financial responsibility standards, here- 
tofore found necessary in the automotive 
field, is even greater in the case of air 
carriers. The larger mass and far higher 
speed of present-day transport aircraft, 
as compared with automobiles, trucks, 
and busses, involves a property destruc- 
tive potential much in excess of that of 
surface vehicles, with a correspondingly 
increased possibility of high judgments 
in the event of accident. Reparation 
of damage so caused should not be left 
to the personal fortunes of individual 
aircraft operators nor to corporations 
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whose major assets may have been 
totally destroyed by crash. . .” 


FMB NEWS 


F.M.B. Hearing Room Change 


The Federal Maritime Board had is- 
sued notice in S-17, Sub. 1, and S-33, 
two proceedings involving applications 
in connection with operations of Ameri- 
can President Lines, Ltd., on trade route 
No. 17. service C-2, that hearing, Jan- 
uary 12, 1953, in those cases has been 
changed from Room 512, No. 2 W. 48rd 
St., to Room 35, U.S. Court House Build- 
ing, Foley Square, New York, N.Y. 

S-17, Sub. 1, is an application for ex- 
tension of existing authority to operate 
without subsidy on the aforementioned 
trade route, and S-33, is an application 
for an operating-differential subsidy for 
those operations. 


COURT NEWS 


C.G.W. Ordered to Pay $3000 


Acting Secretary Laird, of the Com- 
mission, by a “memorandum for the 
press,” has announced that the Com- 
mission has received information from 
the Department of Justice to the effect 
that on December 12, 1952, in the Iowa 
federal northern district court, judg- 
ment was entered in favor of the gov- 
ernment and against the carrier in the 
sum of $3000 and costs, in the case of 
United States of America v. Chicago 
Great Western Railway Co. The memo- 
randum said that this was a civil pen- 
alty for failure to comply with the 
provisions of the Commission’s service 
order No. 866, Railroad Operating Regu- 
lations for Freight Car Movement, pre- 
scribing railroad operating regulations 
for freight car movement “in the existing 
emergency.” 


M.P. Betterments Approved 


Expenditure of $14,825,140, of which 
$8,381,910 will be charged to the railroad’s 
capital account for betterments and im- 
provements to the properties of Missouri 
Pacific Lines in 1953 has been authorized 
by Federal District Judge George H. 
Moore, at St. Louis. The improvement 
program provides for placement of ap- 
proximately 200 miles of new and heavier 
rail in principal main line trackage as 
replacement for rail of lighter weight, 
modernization of switching yards and ter- 
minal facilities, renewal of bridges and 
certain extensions to radio and cen- 
tralized traffic control equipment, re- 
ports P. J. Neff, chief executive officer 
of the railroad. 

% mt * 

An 887-foot dock for unloading coal 
and loading coke barges is under con- 
struction on the Mississippi River at St. 
Louis. 





MOTOR ACT PROSECUTIONS 


Digests of statements issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission concerning 


prosecutions, in federal courts, for vio- 
lations of motor carrier provisions of the 
interstate commerce act or of Commission 
— and regulations thereunder, appear 
below. 





Colorado district, at Denver. Frontier 
Chemical Co., Wichita, Kan., on Decem- 
ber 17, was fined $1,000 following its plea 
of guilty to an information charging vio- 
lations. The fine was required to be 
paid. The defendant, a private carrier 
of property, was charged with permit- 
ting drivers in its employ to drive and 
operate vehicles for excessive daily hours, 
and with failing to require its drivers to 
keep and maintain driver’s logs in the 
form and manner prescribed by the Com- 
mission. 

* * a 

Eastern Kentucky district, at London. 
A. J. Campbell, of Corbin, Ky., was fined 
$75, December 10, following his plea of 
guilty to an information charging him, 
a driver in the employ of a motor com- 
mon carrier of property, with transport- 
ing an unauthorized passenger. The fine 
and costs of $35 were paid. 

oe ae cd 


Kentucky eastern district, at Coving- 
ton. On December 17, 1952, Thomas S. 
Smith, of Covington, was fined $75 fol- 
lowing his plea of guilty to an informa- 
tion charging the defendant, a driver 
in the employ of a common carrier of 
property, with transporting an unauthor- 
ized passenger. The fine and $35 costs 
were required to be paid. 


a * tis 
Michigan western district, southern 
division, at Grand Rapids. Frank M. 
Ristau, dba Ristau Trucking Service, 
Holland. Mich., on December 16, 1952, 
was fined $1,000 following his plea of 
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| COURT NEWS 


guilty to 10 counts and nolo contendere 
to five counts of an information charging 
violations. The fine was imposed on 10 
counts of the information. Sentence was 
suspended on the remaining five counts 
and the defendant was placed on proba- 
tion for a two-year period. The fine was 
required to be paid. The defendant was 
charged with engaging in the business 
of a contract carrier for compensation 
without a Commission permit author- 
izing the particular operations described 
in the information. 


* * * 

Maryland district, at Baltimore. Ralph 
W. Weiss, of Baltimore, was fined $250, 
December 5, following trial before the 
court on an information charging him 
with violations of Part I of the act. The 
defendant, an executive officer of R & F 
Transportation Co., of Baltimore, was 
charged with having accomplished and 
effectuated management of The Mary- 
land Transportation Co., a motor carrier, 
in a common interest with his own com- 
pany, without requisite approval from 
the Commission, and with having con- 
tinued to maintain such unlawful man- 
agement in a common interest. The fine 
and costs were required to be paid. 

ak a * 


New Jersey district, at Newark. No- 
vick Transfer Co., Inc., Winchester, Va., 
on December 15, was fined $1,000 follow- 
ing its plea of guilty to an information 
charging violations of the Commission’s 
regulations governing transportation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles. 
The fine was required to be paid. The 
defendant, a common carrier, was 
charged with transporting compressed 
gas in cylinders without the vehicle used 
in such transportation being marked and 
placarded to show that it was transport- 
ing such dangerous articles. 

. 7” * 


New Jersey district, at Trenton. On 
December 15, the New York and New 
Brunswick Auto Express Co., Inc., New 
Brunswick, N.J., was fined $300 follow- 
ing its plea of guilty to an information 
charging violations of the act and of the 
Commission’s regulations governing 
transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles. The fine was re- 
quired to be paid. The defendant, a 
common carrier, was charged with trans- 
porting inflammable liquids without the 
vehicle used by it for such transportation 
being marked and placarded to show that 
it was transporting such dangerous arti- 
cles; with failing to have a vehicle op- 
erated by it equipped with a fire extin- 
guisher, and with failing to identify a 
vehicle operated by it with its name and 


certificate number. 
~ oe cd 


New Jersey district, at Trenton. Smith 
& Solomon Trucking Co., New Bruns- 
wick, on December 15, was fined $200 
following its plea of guilty to an infor- 
mation charging it with violations of the 
Commission’s regulations governing 
transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles. The fine was re- 
quired to be paid. The defendant, a 
common carrier, was charged with trans- 
porting inflammable liquids without the 
vehicle used by it in such transportation 
being marked and placarded to show 
that it was transporting such dangerous 
articles. 


* * * 
New Jersey district, at Newark. A sum- 
mary judgmet was entered December 8 
against Crown Motor Freight Co., of 


Paterson, N.J., in the sum of $131 and 
costs, as a forfeiture, in a civil action 
charging the defendant, a Class I com- 
mon carrier of property, with failing to 
file its annual report for 1951 with the 
Commission within the time prescribed 
by the Commission. 
a * * 

New York northern district, at Utica. 
On December 2, 1952, the defendants 
Anthony Balio, Louis Balio, and Philip 
Ruggiero, partners dba B. & R. Trucking 
Co., Frankfort, N.Y., were fined a total 
of $1,500 following their separate pleas of 
guilty to an information charging them 
jointly with violations. Each defendant 
was fined $500. The fines were required 
to be paid. The defendants were charged 
with operating as a common carrier of 
property for compensation without a 
Commission certificate authorizing the 
particular operations described in the 
information. 

* * ok 

Ohio northern district, eastern divi- 
sion, at Cleveland. The Portage Trans- 
fer Co., a corporation, of Hiram, O., on 
December 19, 1952, was fined $1,700 fol- 
lowing its plea of guilty to an informa- 
tion charging it with violations. The 
fine was required to be paid. The defend- 
ant, a contract carrier, was charged with 
failing to have doctor’s certificates of 
physical examination for its drivers, with 
permitting and requiring drivers to 
drive and operate vehicles for excessive 
daily hours, with failing to report acci- 
dents within the time prescribed by the 
Commission, with failing to require its 
drivers to keep logs in the form and 
manner prescribed, and with permitting 
a driver under the age of 21 years to 
operate a vehicle. 

a ok * 

Southern Ohio district, western divi- 
sion, at Cincinnati. Fines totaling $2,050 
were imposed, December 8, on Burnside 
Motor Freight Lines, and Owen Roy Mid- 
dleton, both of Urbana, O., foflowing their 
pleas of guilty to an information charg- 
ing them with violations of part II. 
Burnside was charged with failing to re- 
quire its drivers to keep logs in the form 
and manner prescribed by the Commis- 
sion; with failing to have in its files 
doctors’ certificates of physical examina- 
tions for its drivers; with permitting 
drivers to remain on duty for excessive 
weekly hours; with operating motor ve- 
hicles not equipped as specified; and 
with failing to require its drivers to report 
in writing with respect to defects or con- 
dition of motor vehicles. Middleton was 
charged with aiding and abetting the 
carrier in failing to require drivers to 
keep logs as prescribed by the Commis- 
sion. Burnside was fined $1,550, and 
Middleton, $500. The fines were required 
to be paid. 

* * Bo 

Pennsylvania eastern district, at Phila- 
delphia. Fines totaling $395 were im- 
posed December 15 on the defendants, 
Sylvanus Conquest, dba Connie’s Express, 
and Westmoreland Metal Manufacturing 
Co., a corporation, both of Philadelphia, 
following their separate pleas of nolo 
contendere to an information charging 
violations. Conquest was fined $220, the 
shipper $175, and the fines were required 
to be paid. Conquest was charged with 
operating as a common carrier without 
a Commission certificate authorizing the 
particular operations described in the in- 
formation. He was also charged with so 
operating without having on file with the 
Commission and in effect evidence of 
approved security for protection of the 
public; with failing to show weights on 
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bills of lading; and with failing to show 

required information on his freight bills. 

Westmoreland Metal Manufacturing Co., 

a shipper, was charged with aiding and 

abetting Sylvanus Conquest in his un- 

authorized operations. 
* * * 

Texas western district, San Antonio 
division, at San Antonio. Fines totaling 
$2,800 were imposed, December 16, on 
the defendants, J. A. Owens & Son, a 
co-partnership composed of J. A. Owens, 
Sr., and J. A. Owens, Jr., of San Angelo, 
Tex., and W. M. Chambers, dba Texas 
Tavern Canning Co., Seguin, Tex., fol- 
lowing their separate pleas of guilty to 
an information charging them with vio- 
lations. The defendants were fined $1,- 
400 each. The fines were required to be 
paid. J. A. Owens & Son was charged 
with operating as a common carrier for 
compensation without a Commission cer- 
tificate authorizing such _ operations. 
W. M. Chambers was charged with aid- 
ing and abetting the carrier in such 
unauthorized operations. The defend- 
ants were charged jointly with fraudu- 
lently seeking to evade and defeat reg- 
ulation, in that the defendant shipper 
pretended to sell the commodities trans- 
ported by the carrier prior to the per- 
formance of the transportation and, on 
the arrival of the shipments at destina- 
tion, pretended to repurchase such ship- 
ments from the carrier at the original 
cost of the commodities, to which the 
carrier added a charge for transportation 
services. It was alleged that prior to 
the beginning of the transportation, the 
shipper had sold the commodities to the 
consignees for whom the shipments were 
originally intended. 

Southern Texas district, Houston di- 
vision, at Houston. A summary judgment 
was entered, September 18, against C. L. 
Bell, Houston, in the sum of $250 and 
costs, as a forfeiture, in a civil action 
charging the defendant, a Class I com- 
mon carrier of property, with failing to 
file with the Commission an annual ac- 
counting report for 1950 within the time 
prescribed by the Commission. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and 
Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 


Copy- 
Publishing Company. 


Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
right, 1947, by West 


Loss of or Injury to Goods 


Kansas City Court of appeals. Missouri 


In action by owner of carload of to- 
matoes against railroad for damages to 
tomatoes en route, allegdly because of 
railroad’s negligence in operation of 
heaters in car in conflict with shipping 
instructions, wherein evidence was con- 
flicting as to whether owner had author- 
ized the installation of heaters, submis- 
sion of issue of authorization to jury, 
along with other questions of fact per- 
taining to railroad’s liability, was proper. 

Although carrier may have been au- 
thorized under tariff to supply heater 
service to carload of tomatoes when nec- 
essary in its judgment and when not 
otherwise instructed, obligation existed 
on part of carrier to do so in a careful 
and prudent manner, free from negli- 
gence. 


In action by owner of carload of to- 
matoes against railroad for damage to 
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shipment en route, allegedly because of 
negligent operation of heaters in car, 
whether weather conditions justified the 
installation of heaters, and whether same 
were properly maintained were questions 
of fact to be submitted to jury under 
proper instructions. 

A verdict directing instruction should 
require the finding of all facts necessary 
to sustain verdict, or must require the 
finding of all essential fact issues nec- 
essary to establish the legal propositions 
upon which the right to it is based. 

In action by owner of carload of toma- 
toes against railroad for damage to ship- 
ment en route, allegedly because of neg- 
ligent operation of heaters, verdict 
directing instruction which hypothesized 
only the fact that heaters were installed 
without plaintiff’s consent, and that they 
were maintained for certain period of 
time, without hypothesizing facts con- 
cerning need of installing heaters be- 
cause Of weather conditions and proper 
manner of maintaining them was im- 
proper in that it submitted insufficient 
facts to guide and limit jury in determin- 
ing question of negligence. 

Where owner of carload of tomatoes 
damaged en route, alleged and offered 
proof of specific negligence on part of 
carrier case must have been submitted to 
jury on theory of such specific negli- 
gence, and owner was not entitled to 
rely on theory of common-law liability 
of carrier as insurer. (Fadler v. Chicago, 
R. I. & P. R. Co., 251 S. W. 2d 835). 


United States District Court, W. D. Mis- 
souri 


Limitation for giving notice and bring- 
ing suit, contained in the tariffs of com- 
mon carrier, is binding upon passengers 
only if there is statutory authority for 
filing tariff. 

Failure of plaintiff to file notice of 
claim within limitation period con- 
tained in tariff of defendant common 
carrier by air would not require dismissal 
where statute under which tariff was 
filed provided only for filing of carrier 
regulations required by civil aeronautics 
board and the airline’s action in filing 
limitation rule did not follow any regu- 
latory requirement of board. Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, Sec. 403(a), 49 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 483(a); Interstate Com- 
merce Act, 308(f), (1) (B, C), 49 U.S.C.A. 
Sec. 908(f)(1)(B, C). (Toman v. Mid- 
Continent Airlines, 107 F. Supp. 345). 

* cs K 


Supreme Court, Trial Term, New York 
County, Part III 


Mink coat seller, with whom buyer 
left coat for alteration, was not a 
gratuitous bailee, even though no charge 
was to be made for the alteration, be- 
cause such service was a part of the 
original contract of purchase, and turn- 
ing over coat to contract carrier en- 
gaged in picking up and delivering mer- 
chandise for selected contract customers 
did not constitute fulfillment of duty to 
return coat to buyer. 

When mink coat seller, after having 
made alteration at buyer’s request, de- 
livered coat to contract carrier for de- 
livery to buyer, contract carrier was 
acting as agent of seller and not of 
buyer. 

T™ action by insurer of mink coat for 
vaiue of the coat which disappeared 
after defendant seller had given it to 
defendant contract carrier for delivery 
to buyer, evidence established that loss 
Was caused by contract carrier’s negli- 
gence. Civil Practice Act, Sec. 440. 

In action by insurer-subrogee against 


seller and contract carrier for value of 
mink coat which cost insured $4,500 but 
for which insurer paid face value of 
$5,500 policy when coat disappeared, evi- 
dence established that $4,500 was value 
of coat at time of loss. Civil Practice 
Act, Sec. 440. (Automobile Ins. Co. v. 


Harry Trencher Furs, 115 N.Y.S. 2d 666). 
* * aE 


Supreme Court of Oklahoma 


Provision in bill of lading that, as con- 
dition precedent to recovery, claims must 
be filed in writing with carrier within 
nine months after delivery of property 
or in case of failure to make delivery 
then within nine months after reason- 
able time for delivery has elapsed, is 
authorized by interstate commerce act, 
and is a valid contract between shipper 
and carrier. Interstate Commerce Act, 
Secs. 20(11), 219, 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 20(11), 
319. 


Even if carriers had duty to notify 
shipper of failure to deliver, carriers 
could not waive compliance with provi- 
sion of bill of lading that claim for fail- 
ure to deliver must be made within 
nine months after reasonable time for 
delivery, or by their conduct in failing 
to give notice give shipper right to 
ignore terms of such provision. Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Secs. 20(11), 219, 
49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 20(11), 319. 


Under interstate commerce act and 
bill of lading which provided that claim 
for failure to deliver must be made 
within nine months after reasonable 
time for delivery, shipper has duty to 
ascertain whether or not merchandise 
had been delivered in such time as 
would enable it to make its claim 
against carriers within time provided in 
law and in bill of lading. Interstate 
Commerce Act, Secs. 20(11), 219, 49 
U.S.C.A. Secs. 20(11), 319. 

Where shipper’s claim for damages 
because of failure to deliver machine 
shipped over truck lines of carriers was 
not filed within nine months after rea- 
sonable time for delivery had elapsed, 
as required by provision in bill of lading 
that filing of claim within such period 
was condition precedent to recovery, 
shipper could not maintain action 
against carriers for their failure to de- 
liver machine to consignee. Interstate 
Commerce Act, Secs. 20(11), 219, 49 
U.S.C.A. Secs. 20(11), 319. (Silver Motor 
Freight Lines, v. Automatic Web Guide 
Co., 249 P.2d 994). 


MISCELLANEOUS DECISIONS 
Regulation of Common Carriers 


Cases Recently Decided by 


State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter Systems published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


United States District Court, S.D. New 
York 


Scope of District Court’s review of 
order of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorizing carrier to extend its 
inland water operations was limited to 
whether order and report encompassed 
the ultimate finding required by statute 
and whether such finding was founded 
upon adequate evidentiary finding which 
was in turn supported by substantial 
evidence in the record. Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Sec. 309(c), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
909(c); 28 U.S.C.A. Secs. 1336, 1398, 
2384, 2321-2325. 

In action by two certified carriers to 
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set aside and enjoin enforcement of 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s or- 
der authorizing applicant carrier to en- 
gage in Atlantic-Texas service with 
protestant certified carriers, commission’s 
ultimate findings that the applicant was 
fit, willing, and able to perform the 
service proposed and that the proposed 
service was or would be required by the 
present or future public convenience 
and necessity were supported by ad- 
equate basic findings and such basic 
findings were sustained by substantial 
evidence. 28 U.S.C.A. Secs. 1336, 1398, 
2284, 2321-2325; Interstate Commerce 
Act, Secs. 309(c), 316(c), 49 US.C.A. 
Secs. 909(c), 916(c). 

In proceeding to determine whether 
additional carrier should be authorized 
to engage in coastal shipping service, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
not required to make detailed or formal 
findings of fact, except in case where 
damages are to be awarded. Interstate 
Commerce Act, Secs. 390(c), 316(c), 49 
U.S.C.A. Secs. 909(c), 916(c). 

In action by two certified carriers to 
set aside and enjoin enforcement of 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s or- 
der authorizing applicant carrier to en- 
gage in Atlantic-Texas service with 
protestant certified carriers, where there 
was no evidence to support a finding 
leading to the conclusion that the ap- 
plicant should be permitted to undertake 
a passenger service, but protestants were 
not shown to be prejudiced thereby, in- 
junction would not issue. Interstate 
Commerce Act, Secs, 309(c), 316(c), 49 
U.S.C.A. Secs. 909(c), 916(c); 28 U.S.C.A. 
Secs. 1336, 1398, 2284, 2321-2325. 

Suitors may not resort to a court of 
equity to restrain a threatened act 
merely because it is illegal or transcends 
constitutional powers but the act com- 
plained must inflict upon them some ir- 
reparable injury. (Newtex S. S. Corp. 
v. United States, 107 F. Supp. 388). 

oe * * 


United States Court of Appeals District 
of Columbia Circuit 


Where United States brought action 
against railroads for sums allegedly 
illegally exacted in connection with ex- 
port freight handled for government, 
questions of reasonableness were for 
exercise of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s primary jurisdiction, but the 
government was entitled to judicial re- 
view of Commission’s order denying 
reparations, to determine whether it 
was entered arbitrarily, and without 
substantial supporting evidence, or in 
defiance of law or standards established 
by Congress to determine when repara- 
tions are due. 


Court of Appeals, when reviewing order 
of Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
fusing reparations to government for 
sums allegedly exacted by railroads in 
connection with export freight handled 
for government would apply the stand- 
ards of judicial review generally ap- 
plicable to administrative actions as re- 
flected in the Administrative Procedure 
Act. Administrative Procedure Act, Sec. 
1 et seq., 5 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1001 et seq. 


A rate tariff of a railroad is in essence 
a statement by the carrier to possible 
shippers that it will furnish certain 
services under certain conditions for a 
certain price, and when same has be- 
come legally promulgated, it is binding 
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upon both the carrier and any shipper 
taking advantage of it, and its terms 
become, in such respects, the only con- 
tract between the two allowed by law. 

A rate tariff of a railroad, being 
written by the railroad, must be so con- 
strued that all ambiguities or reasonable 
doubts as to its meaning be resolved 
against railroad. 

That meaning should be given to the 
words used in rate tariff promulgated 
by carrier which they might reasonably 
carry to the shippers to whom they are 
addressed. 

Mere fact that rate tariff promulgated 
by railroads mentioned certain piers by 
name of their operators when stating 
that wharfage, handling and terminal 
charges, would be included in rates did 
not warrant conclusion that inclusion of 
such charges applied only if piers were 
handled by named corporations, and not 
to transportation furnished to such 
piers irrespective of by whom they were 
operated. 

Customary tariff provision applying 
export rate only to freight remaining 
in railroad’s possession until delivery to 
ocean carrier is policing measure de- 
signed to prevent shippers of domestic 
freight from obtaining lower export rate 
by misrepresentation or chicanery, and 
failure of railroad to accord export rate 
to freight leaving possession of railroad 
prior thereto, but proved to be for ex- 
portation, would be prima facie unrea- 
sonable and discriminatory. 

In action by United States to recover 
sums allegedly illegally exacted by rail- 
road in connection with export freight 
handled for government at piers operated 
by army, but formerly operated by pri- 
vate corporation, wherein it appeared 
that tariff rate which named private 
corporation provided for absorption of 
terminal charges and special tariff in- 
cluded provision that export rate would 
apply on shipments consigned to Army 
bases for export upon countries, record 
did not support conclusion that because 
export rates were received by virtue of 
special tariff provisions, such shipments 
were not entitled to receive all services 
ordinarily covered by export rate. 

Views of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission .as to questions of law arising in 
course of Commission’s duties are en- 
titled to great weight by court, and in 
construction of tariffs they will often 
be accorded a high degree of finality, but 
courts will, in proper circumstances, 
apply the fixed law to the established 

. facts. 

Where export tariff promulgated by 
railroad, when providing for absorption 
of terminal charges, named certain 
terminal operators to whom such charges 
were applicable, such designation merely 
served to identify particular terminal, 
and when United States Army assumed 
operation of one of such terminals, it 
also was entitled to absorption of termi- 
nal charges or allowance therefor. 

Where export rate applicable to piers 
operated by private terminal corporation 
provided for absorption by railroad of 
terminal charges, and United States 
Army took over operation of such piers 
during World War II, substantially with 
personnel of private corporation, and 
railroad refused during certain periods 
to furnish such services on ground that 
it was not their custom to do so at pri- 
vate piers, which they considered Army 


base to be, furnishing of services by rail- 
road was not impractical within meaning 
of Interstate Commerce Commission rul- 
ing relieving carrier from duty to per- 
form such services in such instances, 
and allowance to government of deduc- 
tion from rates for terminal services per- 
formed was not precluded on such 
ground. Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 
6(7), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 6(7). 

Where export rate applicable to piers 
operated by private terminai corpora- 
tions provided for absorption of terminal 
charges, and Army took over operation 
of one of such piers because of wartime 
emergency, and railroad was prevented 
from furnishing such services for period 
of time, such operation by Army did not 
excuse railroad from making rate allow- 
ance for performance of such services, 
when railroad had manifested unwilling- 
ness to furnish such services and when 
government operation through Army had 
not increased cost to railroads or in- 
convenienced them in any way. 

In action by United States against 
railroads to recover sums illegally ex- 
acted for handling of export freight, 
wherein it appeared that export rate 
applicable to piers operated by private 
terminal corporation provided for absorp- 
tion of terminal charges, and that no 
allowance for such rates was made when 
Army took over operation of such facil- 
ities, record was insufficient to support 
finding of Commission that operation by 
carriers of such facilities would have 
been impractical within the meaning of 
rule excusing them in such instance, or 
that terminal corporation could have 
continued operation and did not support 
ruling of Commission that no obligation 
to perform or pay existed as of certain 
date on part of railroad. Interstate 
Commerce Act, Secs. 1, 2, 6(3, 7), 15(13), 
49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 1, 2, 6(3, 7), 15(13). 

Provision of Interstate Commerce Act 
prohibiting railroad from making charge 
different from that provided by tariff 
may be violated by failure to furnish 
or pay for valuable services covered by 
line-haul rates, as well as by perform- 
ance without charge of services not so 
covered. Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 
1, 2, 6(3, 7), 15(13), 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 1, 
2, 6(3, 7), 15(13). 

Provision of Interstate Commerce Act 
forbidding discrimination among ship- 
pers by means of any special rate or 
other devices does not forbid discrimina- 
tion in situations in which circumstances 
obtaining at piers and docks utilized by 
respective shippers are different in sig- 
nificant respects, but discrimination may 
be justified by such circumstances. In- 
terstate Commerce Act, Sec. 2, 49 U.S.C.A. 
Sec. 2. 

Where government contended in suit 
against railroads to recover sums al- 
legedly illegally exacted for handling of 
export freight, that refusal of railroads 
to make allowance for furnishing by gov- 
ernment of its own terminal facilities 
was a departure from established tariff 
rates, railroads were not entitled to de- 
fend on ground that freight charges paid 
by the government were below the rea- 
sonable maximum in any event, for to 
permit such defense would in effect be to 
make an ad hoc amendment of tariff not 
in accordance with procedures prescribed 
by Interstate Commerce Act for securing 
tariff amendments. Interstate Commerce 
Act, Secs. 6(3), 15(13), 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 
6(3), 15(13). 

Allowance by carrier to shipper for 
services furnished by shipper must be 
just and reasonable, and shipper who 
complains of allowance made must con- 
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vince Interstate Commerce Commission 
of unreasonableness of challenged prac- 
tices or discriminatory character of 
challenged rates, and must also show an 
actual pecuniary loss before reparation 
will be awarded. Interstate Commerce 
Act, Secs. 1(5, 6), 2, 6(7), 8, 49 U.S.C.A. 
Secs. 1(5, 6), 2, 6(7), 8. 

While generally the overall reasonable- 
ness of rates paid by shipper. is but 
factor to be weighed in determining 
whether carrier has violated act in such 
manner as to give rise to loss of shipper 
entitling him to reparation, if rates are 
unreasonable a violation is established 
and actual loss need not be specifically 
proved, and if reasonable, recovery is not 
precluded in that damage specifically 
established can be recovered if it flows 
from violation of the act. 

Decision of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on claim by shipper against car- 
rier should be based on suitably complete 
statement of reasons for its conclusions, 
and its findings should show propriety 
from standpoint of justice and law of 
step asked to be taken. Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Sec. 15(13), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
15(13). (United States v. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 198 F.2d 958.) 

+ * * 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma 

Whether the Corporation Commission 
has jurisdiction of proceeding against 
carrier for refund of allegedly excessive 
freight charges, depends upon whether 
the charge made was in excess of the 
lawful rate in force at the time. 17 OS. 
1951 Sec. 121. 

An authority issued by the Corpora- 
tion Commission without notice or find- 
ings on which rate orders must be made, 
approving agreement between railroads 
and United States government providing 
for application of rates and ratings ap- 
plicable to shipments to or from Okla- 
homa City to a station near Oklahoma 
City except on shipments of low grade 
commodities, was not a general rate 
order and did not supersede, as to ship- 
pers not parties to the agreement, a 
general order theretofore made fixing 
freight rates. O.S. 1951 Const. art. 9, 
Sec. 18. 

Cement was a “low grade commodity” 
within meaning of authority issued by 
the Corporation Commission approving 
agreement between railroads and United 
States government providing for appli- 
cation of rates and ratings applicable to 
shipments to or from Oklahoma City 
to shipments within the state to or from 
a specified station outside Oklahoma 


‘City, except on shipments of low grade 


commodities. O.S. 1951 Const. art. 9, 
Sec. 18. 

A railway company predecessor of 
which in the operation of trackage in- 
volved was a party to proceedings re- 
sulting in issuance by Corporation Com- 
mission of order prescribing a mileage 
scale of grades for cement moving in 
carload lots within the state, was bound 
by such order, though not a party to 
the proceedings. O.S. 1951 Const. art. 9, 
Sec. 18. 

Where carrier transports a commodity 
upon which no rate has been established, 
the Corporation Commission has au- 
thority to compel refund of any excess 
charge. 17 O.S. 1951 Sec. 121; O.S. 1951 
Const. art. 9, Sec. 18. 

Where rate charged by railroad for 
transportation of cement in carload lots 
was in excess of the mileage scale of 
rates prescribed by order of Corporation 
Commission for carload shipments of 
cement within the state, the rate 
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charged, though published in terms of 
railroad, was in excess of the lawful rate 
in force at time charge was made within 
meaning of statute vesting Corporation 
Commission with power to order refunds 
in event any public service corporation 
charges for any service an amount in 
excess of such lawful rate. 17 O.S. 1951 
Sec. 121; O.S. 1951 Const. art. 9, Sec. 18. 

A statute vesting Corporation Com- 
mission with power to order refunds in 
event rate charged by a public service 
corporation is in excess of the “lawful 
rate” in force at the time refers to the 
lawful rate fixed by Corporation Com- 
mission. 17 O.S. 1951 Sec. 121; O.S. 1951 
Const. art. 9 Sec. 18. 


Shipper was entitled to refund of 
freight charges exacted by railroad in 
excess of lawful rates fixed by Corpora- 
tion Commission, even if shipper had 
based its bids and contracts with govern- 
ment on excessive freight rate which 
shipper had been required to pay and 
had therefore sustained no actual loss 
in the premises. 17 O.S. 1951 Sec. 121; 
O.S. 1951 Const. art. 9, Sec. 18. 

Payment by shipper in order to move 
its freight of freight charges exacted by 
railroad in excess of lawful rate fixed 
by Corporation Commission did not con- 
stitute such voluntary participation in 
transaction as would bar recovery by 
shipper of excess freight charges. 17 OS. 
1951 Sec. 121; O.S. 1951 Const. art. 9, 
Sec. 18. (Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. 
Co. v. State, 248 P.2d 1005). 

t * * 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First 

Department 


The construction of bills of lading and 
application of freight rates adopted by 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
prescribed by Congress in public interest 
for interstate rail shipments present fed- 
eral and not state question and federal 
law is controlling. Interstate Commerce 
Act, 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1 et seq. 


While shipper has some latitude in 
limiting his liability by his contractual 
undertaking, if an interstate rail ship- 
ment is accepted, the consignee becomes 
liable as a matter of law for the full 
amount of the freight charges. Inter- 
state Commerce Act, 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
1 et seq. 

Where bills of lading provided that 
owner or consignee should pay freight 
and all other lawful charges accruing 
on the goods shipped, and defendant ac- 
cepted shipments from carrier and 
picked up the goods and exercised 
dominion over them on presentation of 
bills of lading, and defendant was silent 
with regard to its true relation with con- 
Signor and the entire transaction, de- 
fendant must be deemed the owner and 
equivalent to consignee and hence liable 
for freight charges as legally computed 
under Interstate Commerce Act and later 
found by interstate rail carrier to be due 
and unpaid, notwithstanding that bills 
of lading were marked “prepaid.” Inter- 
state Commerce Act, 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1 
et seq. (Pennsylvania R. Co. v. L. N. 
White & Co., 116 N.Y.S.2d 361). 

* *” & 


United States District Court D. Minne- 

sota, Fourth Division 

Where proceeding to enjoin butter 
company and truck lessors from allegedly 
transporting property in interstate com- 
merce by motor vehicle for compensa- 
tion without permit and certificate of 
Convenience from Interstate Commerce 
Commission involved questions which 
Were essentially ones of fact and required 


exercise of administrative discretion and 
expertise, the District Court would refuse 
to accept jurisdiction until recourse 
through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had been exhausted. 28 U.S.C.A. 
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Sec. 1337; Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 
203(b), 206(a), 209(a), 222(b), 49 U.S.C.A. 
Secs. 303(b), 306(a), 309(a), 322(b). 
(Hildenbrand v. National Butler Co., 107 
F.Supp. 890). 
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Passenger-Carrying Capacity 
Of Scheduled Airliners 10 


Times Larger Than in ‘43 


America’s fleet of domestic sched- 
uled airliners today can carry ten 
times as many passengers as it could 
10 years ago, according to an article 
in the current issue of Planes, offi- 
cial publication of the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association. 


“Five times as many airliners are op- 
erating from the nation’s 687 airline 
points today as were operating in 1943,” 
the A.T.A. report continued. “Moreover, 
the average modern airliner is capable 
of carrying twice as many passengers, 
twice as fast. 

“Ten years ago, the domestic sched- 
uled fleet consisted of 204 transports 
with a total seating capacity of 3,974. 
Today, after the most phenomenal dec- 
ade of growth in air transport history, 
the fleet consists of 1,016 aircraft with 
a total seating capacity of 38,436. ... 

“Last year, for the first time in his- 
tory, commercial air transportation in 
the United States became a billion-dol- 
lar industry with passengers accounting 
for more than 80 per cent of the indus- 
try’s revenues. Preliminary estimates 
indicate that this year more than 26 
million passengers—equivalent to one- 
sixth the population of the United 
States—traveled by air. 

“During the ten years, the aircraft 
industry built more than 1,900 com- 
mercial transports, ranging in capacity 
from five-passenger executive planes to 
the latest airline types capable of carry- 
ing more than 90 passengers. A military 
transport built in the United States can 
carry 200 passengers. 

“Today, these large, fast postwar pis- 
ton-engined planes are the world’s most 
economical transports—and fly: virtually 
all the world’s express and passenger 
business. Eighty per cent of the aircraft 
operated by world airlines are produced 
in this country.” 


New Locomotives Total 
2,244 in First 11 Months 


Class I railroads put 2,244 new loco- 
motives, consisting of 2,865 power units, 
in service in the first eleven months of 
1952, the Association of American Rail- 
roads has announced. In the same pe- 
riod in 1951, they installed 2,366 new 
locomotives consisting of 3,221 power 
units, it said, adding: 

“Of the total number installed so far 
this year 2,220 were diesel and consisted 


of 2,840 power units. The remaining 
locomotives included 17 steam, one twin- 
unit electric and 6 gas-turbine electric. 
In the first eleven months of 1951, there 
were 2,346 diesels, consisting of 3,198 
power units, put in service. In addition 
17 steam and 3 twin-unit electric loco- 
motives were installed in that period last 
year. 

“New locomotives installed in Novem- 
ber this year totaled 148, of which all 
were diesel except for two steam. In 
November last year 231 locomotives were 
put in service, all being diesel except for 
one steam and one electric. The 146 
diesel locomotives installed in November 
this year consisted of 196 power units, 
while the 229 diesel locomotives installed 
in November a year ago consisted of 289 
units. 

“Class I railroads had 794 new loco- 
motives on order on December 1, 1952. 
These included 748 diesel made up of 
865 units, and the balance consisted of 
19 gas-turbine, 17 steam and 10 electric. 
Class I railroads on December 1 last 
year had 1,809 new locomotives on order. 
These included 1,778 diesel consisting of 
2,252 power units, ten gas-turbine, 20 
steam and one electric locomotives.” 


Carloadings Totaled 710,358 
In Week Ended December 20 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended December 20, 1952, totaled 710,358 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads has announced. This was an in- 
crease of 38,996 cars or 5.8 per cent above 
the corresponding week in 1951, but a 
decrease of 36,831 cars or 49 per cent 
below the corresponding week in 1950. 

Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended December 20 decreased 10,894 cars 
or 1.5 per cent below the preceding week. 

Coal loading amounted to 141,813 cars, 
a decrease of 7,968 cars below the corre- 
sponding week a year ago, but an in- 
crease of 621 cars above the preceding 
week this year, the A.A.R. said, adding: 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 364,- 
237 cars, an increase of 32,188 cars above the 
corresponding week last year, but a decrease 
of 8,283 cars below the preceding week this 
year. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
freight totaled 68,394 cars, an increase of 
3,802 cars above the corresponding week in 
1951, but a decrease of 2,377 cars below the 
preceding week in 1952. 


Grain and grain products loadings totaled 
44,668 cars, an increase of 349 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1951, but a decrease 
of 2,115 cars below the preceding week this 
year. In the Western Districts, grain and 
grain products loadings for the week of 
December 20 totaled 29,473 cars, a decrease of 
710 cars below the same 1951 week, and a 
decrease of 1,355 cars below the preceding 
1952 week. 


Livestock loading amounted to 8,400 cars, 
a decrease of 154 cars below the same week 
in 1951, and a decrease of 1,795 cars below 
the preceding week this year. In the Western 
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Districts, loading of livestock for the week 
of December 20 totaled 6,287 cars, an increase 
of 154 cars above the same week a year ago, 
but a decrease of 1,528 cars below the pre- 
ceding week this year. 

Forest products loadings totaled 47,128 
cars, an increase of 6,437 cars above the 
corresponding week a year ago, and an in- 
crease of 3,284 cars above a week ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 20,517 cars, an 
increase of 5,836 cars above last year, but a 
decrease of 585 cars below last week. 

Coke loading amounted to 15,201 cars, a 
decrease of 1,494 cars below a year ago, but 
an increase of 356 cars above the previous 
week this year. 

All districts reported increases compared 
with the corresponding week in 1951. All 
reported decreases compared with the cor- 
a week in 1950, except the Poca- 

ontas. 


Cumulative Loadings 


1952 1951 1950 

Four weeks of 

January ‘ 2,828,319 3,009,358 2,390,393 
Four weeks of 

February .... 2,885,707 2,699,776 2,288,055 
Five weeks oO 

Maren ....-. 3,624,041 3,784,824 3,445,557 
Four weeks of 

a 2,912,301 3,152,196 2,875,417 
Five weeks of 

SEPP eae 3,677,431 3,977,393 3,689,920 
Four weeks of 

re 2,608,318 3,294,766 3,195,408 
Four weeks o 

3 eaere 2,236,011 2,993,321 3,018,403 
Five weeks of 

re 3,882,259 4,120,219 4,226,884 
Four weeks oO 

September .. 3,362,882 3,311,846 3,368,822 
Four weeks of 

October 3,293,697 3,478,888 3,531,957 
Five weeks of 

November ... 4,001,022 3,976,501 3,982,203 
Week of De- 

cember 6..... 719,159 773,530 766,895 
Week of De- 

cember 13 721,252 753,194 773,131 
Week of - 

cember 20.... 710,358 671,362 747,189 
MONE ckhcskes 37,462,757 39,997,174 38,300,234 





Freight Revenue Rises in 
First Nine Months of ‘52 


Ton-miles of revenue freight handled 
by Class I steam railways, exclusive of 
switching and terminal companies, 
totaled 55,696,088,000 in September, 1952, 
as compared with 55,235,193,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1951, according to a compilation 
by the Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of revenue 
traffic statistics of those roads, state- 
ment M-220. 

For the nine months ended with Sep- 
tember, 1952, the statement showed 455,- 
572,444,000 ton-miles of revenue freight 
handled as compared with 482,603,010,000 
in the comparable 1951 period. 

Revenue tons carried in September, 
1952, totaled 249,940,878 as against 235,- 
302,153 in September, 1951, and 1,936,- 
306,006 for the nine months ended with 
September, 1952, as compared with 2,- 
084,764,292 for the comparable 1951 pe- 
riod. 

Freight revenue totaled $796,374,553 in 
September, 1952, as against $716,941,198 
in September, 1951, and $6,422,438,543 for 
the nine months ended with September, 
1952, as against $6,390,527,420 in the 
comparable 1951 period. 


Revenue passengers carried totaled 38,- 
946,393 and passenger revenue amounted 
to $70,510,892 in September, 1952, as com- 
pared with 38,900,997 revenue passengers 
and passenger revenue of $74,025,936 in 
September, 1951. For the nine months 
ended with September, 1952, revenue pas- 
sengers carried totaled 353,635,925 and 
passenger revenue amounted to $690,- 


892,982 as compared with 360,972,955 
revenue passengers carried and $669,- 
014,544 passenger revenue in the com- 
parable 1951 period. 

Freight traffic averages for September, 
1952, as compared with September, 1951, 
respectively, were reported as follows: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 222.8 and 
234.7; revenue a ton-mile, 1.430 cents and 
1.298 cents; and revenue—a ton a road, 
$3.19 and $3.05. 

For the nine months ended with Sep- 
tember, 1952, compared with the like 1951 
period, freight traffic averages were, re- 
spectively: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 235.3 and 
231.5; revenue a ton-mile, 1.410 cents and 
1.324 cents; and revenue a ton a road, 
$3.32 and $3.07. 





Financial Data Shown for 
Intercity Motor Carriers 


Intercity motor carriers of property, 
1,763 in number, had net income before 
income taxes of $40,130,383 and net in- 
come after income taxes of $22,037,869 
in the second quarter of 1952, according 
to statement Q-800, prepared by the 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. The statement 
showed revenue, expenses, and other in- 
come, and statistics of Class I motor 
carriers of property. 

The aforementioned figures were com- 
pared with $37,711,495 net income before 
income taxes and $20,927,984 after in- 
come taxes, in the corresponding 1951 
quarter. 

Total operating revenues for the 1952 
period amounted to $732,783,482, and 
total expenses amounted to $690,547,503, 
leaving $42,235,979 net operating ‘revenue. 
Other income totaled $3,048,345, and 
other deductions amounted to $5,153,941. 
For the comparable 1951 period, total 
operating revenues were $683,280,636, and 
total expenses were $644,417,088, leaving 
net operating revenue of $38,863,548. The 
operating ratio for the 1952 quarter was 
94.2 per cent and for the comparable 
1951 quarter 94.3 per cent. 

For the 1952 quarter, the total operat- 
ing and maintenance expenses of $625,- 
367,887 were distributed as follows: 
Equipment maintenance, $81,131,589; 
transportation, $353,304,091; terminal, 
$86,019,470; traffic, $18,146,296: insurance 
and safety, $38,537,637; and administra- 
tive and general, $48,228,804. 

For the comparable 1951 quarter, the 
total expense for operation and main- 
tenance, $566,115,965, was distributed as 
follows: Equipment maintenance, $78,- 
140,102; transportation, $321,212,450; ter- 
minal, $72,112,186; traffic, $15,650,867; 
insurance and safety, $35,630,639; and 
administrative and general $43,369,721. 


The statement also showed the ex- 
perienced of 391 local carriers. Their 
total operating revenues for the second 
quarter of 1952 were shown as $68,379,355, 
and their total operating expenses as 
$65,571,296, leaving net operating revenue 
of $2,808,059, with an operating ratio of 
95.9 per cent. 

For the corresponding 1951 quarter, 
the local carriers had total operating 
revenues of $68,144,005, total operating 
expenses of $64,202,625, net operating 
revenue of $3,941,380, and an operating 
ratio of 94.2 per cent. 

Net income before income taxes in 
the 1952 quarter stood at $3,843,645, and 
after income taxes, at $2,401,847. For 
the comparable 1951 quarter, net income 
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before income taxes was $5,199,111, and 
net income after income taxes, $3,513,- 
270. 





Canadian Carloadings Drop 


In Second Week of December 


Canadian railways reported a total of 
78,862 cars of revenue freight loaded in 
the seven days ended December 14 for a 
daily average of 11,266 cars as compared 
with a daily average of 11,992 cars in the 
preceding week, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

“The trend confirms the normal pat- 
tern of a sloping downward toward year 
end,” said the bureau. “Weather con- 
ditions have been generally favorable 
this December with snowfall below aver- 
age. The eastern division had 48,837 
cars while the west contributed 30,025 
cars to the current total. Foreign con- 
nections receipts improved slightly over 
the previous week, amounting to 30,616 
cars. Grain loadings at the Head of the 
Lakes were extended with the late clos- 
ing of the Sault -locks. 

“Comparisons with the similar period 
of last year indicate that volume was 
nearly maintained in the eastern region 
while the western total declined. Com- 
modities moving in larger quantities 
this year during the period under review 
included livestock, fresh meats and pack- 
ing house products, ores and concen- 
trates, crude petroleum, gasoline and fuel 
oils, sugar, logs and automobiles and 
trucks. L.C.L. shipments also registered 
betterment. The eastern grain move- 
ment was much heavier but the western 
total was down due in part to the recent 
shift in emphasis westward from Mani- 
toba. Coal, building products, lumber, 
pulpwood, woodpulp, newsprint and mis- 
cellaneous manufactures continued be- 
low last year’s high levels. 


“The cumulative total loadings for the 
first forty-six periods approached 4 mil- 
lion cars at 3,996,271 while receipts from 
connections supplied 1,681,879 cars.” 


Motor 1952 Annual Reports 


The Commission, division 1, by an or- 
der in Motor Carrier Annual Report 
Form A, has directed each Class I com- 
mon and contract motor carrier of prop- 
erty and passengers to file its annual re- 
port for the year ended December 31, 
1952, and for each succeeding year until 
further order, in accordance with Motor 
Carrier Annual Report Form A (Class I 
Motor Carriers of Property and Passen- 
gers), attached to the order. It said 
the annual report was to be filed in 
duplicate in the Bureau of Accounts and 
Cost Finding, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C., on or before 
March 31 of the year following the one 
to which the report related. Attached to 
the order was also a notice containing 
information to assist carriers in the prep- 
aration of their 1952 annual reports to 
the Commission. 


Census of Trucks 


The United States had 8,419,855 motor 
trucks and 39,769,741 passenger cars 
licensed for operation, as of July 1, 1952, 
R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit, has announced. 
The total of 48,189,596 vehicles was 512,- 
295 units greater than were registered 
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on.July. 1,-1951, a gain of 2.7 per cent 
in passenger cars and 4.1 per cent in 
trucks. There were also 465,000 com- 
mercial trailers and 249,000 motorcycles 
registered as of July 1, 1952, said the 
company. 

In truck registrations, California led 
all other states, showing an increase of 
17.5 per cent over the last fiscal year. 
In order, California was followed by 








Arizona, Nevada, and Wyoming, each 
with more than 11 per cent gain over 
the 1951 totals. Only five states failed 
to show an increase in truck registra- 
tions over the previous year, said Polk, 
and in no case was the decrease more 
than 7.8 per cent (West Virginia), other 
changes being infinitesimal. On July 
1, 1952, Alaska had 10,567 trucks regis- 
tered, and Hawaii, 25,901. 
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Navy Gets 880 Box Cars 
With Loading Devices 


Final delivery of 880 box cars equipped 
with a special load-securing device simi- 
lar in principle to the Evans DF loader 
has been made to the U.S. Navy Bureau 
of Ordnance by the Evans Products Co., 
Plymouth, Mich. The cars, which will be 
used to carry naval munitions, are 
equipped with a Navy Loader said to be 








structurally stronger by about 25 per cent 
than the conventional DF loader now in 
use in box cars of 30 Class I American 
railroads. 





The new car load-locking equipment, 
according to Evans, is an improved adap- 
tation of the Evans Utility Loader in- 
stalled in 1,300. Navy-owned box cars dur- 
ing World War II, and will prevent heavy 
munitions loads from shifting during 
transit. This is done by means of steel- 
reinforced wooden cross members that 
lock into perforated longitudinal wall 
members. The cross members form a 
Strong yet adjustable brace against al- 
most any combination of loading from 
small segments to full car loads. 

























B. & O. Launches New Tug 


The first of four new diesel-powered 
tugboats being built for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad was launched December 
4 by the RTC Shipbuilding Corporation 
of Camden, N.J., the railroad announced. 
The vessel was christened by Mrs. Roy 
B. White, wife of the B. & O.’s president. 
The tugboat, of welded steel construc- 
tion, was named the “Roy B. White.” 
The 284-gross ton vessel is equipped with 
1,600-h.p. diesel engine, has a length of 



















110 feet, a beam of 25% feet, an 11-foot 
draft, and cost about $365,000. 

The other three vessels will be launched 
at approximately two-month intervals. 
All four boats will be used to replace 
steam-powered tugboats operated by the 
B. & O. in the New York harbor, towing 
railroad carfloats and lighters. Each of 
the new vessels will have a fuel tank 
capacity of 35,000 gallons—sufficient for 
40 days’ operation without refueling. 

The B. & O. also announces it has 
ordered 11 new all-room sleeping cars 
for use on several of its “name” trains 
between Washington, D.C., and the west. 
Each car will have 16 duplex-type room- 
ettes and four double bedrooms. Delivery 
is expected late in 1953. 





S. F. World Trade 
Center Plans Announced 


Final plans have been completed for 
construction of the first unit of the San 
Francisco World Trade Center, utilizing 
the entire north wing of the famed Ferry 
Building. Work is expected to commence 
within a few months. 

Joint announcement of the beginning 
of the long-planned center for promot- 
ing international trade was made by 
Leland W. Cutler, chairman of the San 
Francisco World Trade Center Author- 
ity, and B. J. Feigenbaum, president of 
the Board of State Harbor. Commis- 
sioners. 

The harbor board has earmarked $2,- 
000,000 to rebuild completely the north 
half of the Ferry Building to house “the 
initial ultra-modern unit of the World 
Trade Center.” 

“The World Trade Center will be dedi- 
cated to the stimulation'of international 
commerce through the Port of San Fran- 
cisco and all other ports on the bay,” 
said Mr. Feigenbaum. “Thus it will serve 
the entire bay area as an international 
center and trade mart. 


“Because the Center will develop more> 


trade through the Golden Gate, it will 
be of incalculable benefits to the en- 
tire bay area and its influence will reach 
into California and the western states. 

“At this critical time in world history, 
it is essential that everything possible 
be done to promote greater trade among 
the nations of the free world. The au- 
thority and the Harbor Board are happy 
to provide this potent tool for stimulat- 
ing world commerce, to the mutual 
benefit of our country and our friends 
overseas.” 

“How will the World Trade Center 
operate?” says the announcement. 
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“A foreign buyer, for example, will 
arrive in San Francisco and take office 
space in the Center for the duration of 
his stay. Without the time and expense 
of traveling around the country, he can 
inspect American goods on display at the 
Center, and meet and consummate deals 
with his suppliers. 

“Banks, freight forwarders, transpor- 
tation lines, consulates, customs brokers 
and other services will be located in the 
Center or in the nearby Financial Dis- 
trict of San Francisco. 

“Meanwhile, he can make use of the 
reference libraries, technical services, 
interpreters, translators and multi-lin- 
gual stenographers furnished by the 
Center as part of its services. 

“In reverse, American buyers can 
make the Center their headquarters for 
purchase of foreign goods, inspecting im- 
ported products on display and using 
the same services in completing their 
transactions. 

“Thus, foreign and American business- 
men can meet and make contact with 
each other in the pleasant and conveni- 
ent surroundings of the Center, with all 
the financial, transportation, communi- 
cations and cultural advantages of San 
Francisco at their disposal.” 





Plant, Equipment Projects 


Of Union Pacific Reviewed 


The Union Pacific Railroad produced 
or placed on order within the last year 
a total of 3,200 freight cars valued at 
approximately $30,000,000, Arthur E. 
Stoddard, president of the road, said in 
a statement summarizing equipment and 
plant expansion and improvement activi- 
ties of the Union Pacific in 1952. 

Included in the new freight car total, 
said Mr. Stoddard, were 500 stock cars, 
500 flat-bottom gondolas, 500 ballast 
hoppers, 500 double-door auto cars, 500 
single-door box cars, 500 ore cars, and 
100 mill-type gondolas. 


With delivery of 19 gas turbine electric 
locomotives on order, the railroad will 
have increased its ownership of such 
locomotives to 25, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $14,000,000, Mr. Stoddard reported. 
He added that four diesel-electric lead 
units and four booster units were ordered 
and received in 1952, and eight locomo- 
tives, 14 booster units, 10 road switchers 
and 22 yard switchers, all diesel-electric, 
were ordered for 1953 delivery. Total 
cost of diesel-electric equipment received 
or on order was $11,000,000, he said. Also 
on order for delivery in 1953 and 1954 
were 44 passenger cars, to cost $5,500,000, 
he stated. 

The U.P. in 1952 had undertaken the 
largest line change since it was linked 
to the west coast in 1869—a $16,000,000 
line relocation in southeastern Wyoming 
which would cut running time, said Mr. 
Stoddard. Another project undertaken 
in the last year was the installation of 
colored light signals along 309 miles of 
line in Oregon and Idaho at a cost of 
$4,800,000, he said. 

Mr. Stoddard reported that the UP. 
would start construction of new facili- 
ties at its Kansas City, Kans., yard early 
in 1953. This would involve expenditures 
of more than $4,000,000, and would in- 
volve construction of 202,610 feet of new 
trackage, he said. 

Work was continuing on a plan to 
place centralized traffic control over 1,286 
miles of track, which would give dis- 
patchers instantaneous remote control of 
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all train movements through fingertip 
manipulation of switches and block sig- 
nals, Mr. Stoddard reported. At the same 
time, he said, workmen were installing 
automatic cab signalling on parts of the 
U.P. system. 

Among the year’s achievements was 
the opening of a $1,000,000 artificial ice 
plant at Laramie, Wyo., by the Pacific 
Fruit Express Co., jointly operated by the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific, 
Mr. Stoddard said. 


T. P. & W. Issues Rail 


Rate Committee Directory 


A 32-page booklet listing the chairmen 
and member-line representatives of a 
number of the leading railroad rate com- 
mittees of the United States has been 
issued as a service to shippers by the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad. The 
personnel of 18 committees are listed. The 
booklet is being distributed to shippers 
throughout the country and to executives 
of other railroads. 


E. H. Gainnie, vice-president in charge 
of traffic, T. P. & W., of Peoria, Ill., an- 
nounced that T. P. & W. representatives 
in 19 cities would keep an up-to-date 
list of members of the railroad rate 
committees, so that they could inform 
shippers of any personnel changes in 
committee membership. 





‘Pennsy’ Gets More Diesels 


With delivery, in the week ended De- 
cember 13, of the last road diesel locomo- 
tives in its current program, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad became the largest 
owner of diesel power as well as the 
largest owner of electric locomotives in 
the country, operating 96.4 per cent of 
its passenger service and 81.8 per cent 
of its freight service with these two 
types of motive power, officials of the 
railroad said. 

They stated that the Pennsylvania 
now had 316 road diesel locomotives and 
269 electric locomotives, together with 
987 diesel switch locomotives. 





R.I. Equipment Order 


The Rock Island Lines has announced 
the purchase of 12 baggage and mail cars 
from the Budd Co., Philadelphia. The 
new equipment will be of stainless steel, 
streamlined construction, and will be 
used on “Rocket” trains, the railroad said. 
Seven of the new cars will be railway 
post office cars, each of which will be 
60 feet long. The five baggage cars will 
be 70 feet, ten inches long. 





L.A. Freight Bill Clearings 


Transport Clearings of Los Angeles an- 
nounced that their freight bill clearings 
for the fiscal year ended August 31 
showed an increase of twelve million 
dollars. This represented a gain of 28 
per cent over the previous fiscal year, 
Gordon J. Healow, general manager, 
said in his annual report. 

Government bills recorded the largest 
gain with a five million dollar increase, 
commercials were up six million dollars 
and interline gained just under a million 
dollars, according to the report. The 


total of all bills submitted was $57,350,- 
290.28 for the year. 

In presenting the report, Mr. Healow 
said that Transport Clearings in Los 
Angeles was now serving more than 
20,000 shippers and receivers, 12,000 of 
these being regular accounts with sub- 
stantial number of bills. In further 
analyzing those firms receiving bills 
regularly, Mr. Healow pointed out that 
100 firms received 25 per cent of these 
bills, 500 firms received 50 per cent of 
these bills and the remaining 11,400 of 
the 12,000 regular shippers and receivers 
accounted for the balance of only 25 
per cent. 


The average commercial and interline 
freight bill did not show an appreciable 
increase over the previous year—$12.48 
for the commercials and $20.72 for the 
interlines. The average for the govern- 
ment bills, however, increased from 
$109.95 to $147.21. 


Conveying Systems Built 
In New Link-Belt Plant 


Production of custom-designed convey- 
ing and processing machinery has begun 
in the new 300,000 sq. ft. plant, pictured 
here, designed and built for Link-Belt 
Co. by The Austin Co. at Colmar, Pa., 25 
miles north of Philadelphia. More than 
5,000 persons attended various “open 
house” functions held in connection with 
the opening of the plant, in December. 

The Colmar plant is the seventeenth 
established by Link-Belt. The manufac- 
turing plant is 880 feet long and 300 feet 
wide. The engineering department oc- 





cupies the entire second floor of the two- 
story office building, 240 feet long and 
100 feet wide. The 43-acre tract on which 
the plant is located is adjacent to the 
Doylestown branch of the Reading Rail- 
way. Receiving and shipping areas are 
designed for efficient movement of truck 
and rail shipments. The railroad sidings 
are set flush with the floors, permitting 
trucks as well as trains to use this space. 
Concrete roadways extend into the plant. 
Depressed truck docks are provided at 
each end of the building. , A system of six 
overhead cranes transports the steel 
plate and fabricated units. Four of these 
cranes run the length of the plant from 
the receiving department at one end to 
the shipping department at the other. 


One of the first projects on the draw- 
ing boards at the Colmar plant, accord- 
ing to L. J. Carson, general manager of 
the plant, is a complete system for han- 
dling iron ore from a large Venezuelan 
mine. By means of this system railroad 
cars from the mine will be unloaded at 
a rate of 6,000 long tons of ore an hour, 
the ore will be crushed, screened and 
stored, and finally will be transported 
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(by the same system) to the docks for 
shipment to the United States. 





Northern Pacific to Expand 


Radio Communication 


“Northern Pacific, a pioneer among 
western railroads in use of radio com- 
munication in freight train operations, 
will continue to expand its radio program 
in 1953,” President Robert S. Macfarlane 
said. 

“Northern Pacific, first railroad to 
develop a_ dispatcher-to-train radio 
hookup, will extend this type of net- 
work on an additional 200 miles of 
main line between Mandan, N.Dak. and 
Glendive, Mont., in the coming year,” 
said he. “The first 205 miles of this type 
of communication was completed in 1952 
between Mandan and Dilworth, Minn. 


“Base radios will be installed at 10 
wayside stations so arranged that they 
can be connected to the dispatcher’s 
telephone circuit. Thus a train dis- 
patcher at Glendive will be able to talk 
directly with the crew of any through 
freight train in the 200-mile territory 
east of Glendive. 

“Another project scheduled for 1953 is 
the installation of dual frequency radios 
on switch engines used in iron ore serv- 
ice on Minnesota’s Cuyuna range for 
communication with the Ironton, Minn. 
trainmaster. .In addition, the trainmas- 
ter’s automobile will be equipped with 
two-way radio. 

“Mining operations, which are served 
jointly with the Soo Line, are spreading 
over an increasingly larger area.” 

The new radio communication system 
would help to offset the distance, F. L. 
Steinbright, N.P., superintendent of com- 
munications, said. 

Nearing completion is installation of 
radio equipment on 20 N.P. switch en- 
gines used in the Duluth, Minn.-Superior, 
Wis. area. As part of this project, two 
base radio stations were being installed 
to permit yardmasters to keep in touch 
with switch engine crews in the sprawl- 
ing .Duluth-Superior region and thus 
improve service to customers, Mr. Stein- 
bright said. 

Northern Pacific began extensive use 
of train radio communication in 1949 
when locomotive and caboose installa- 
tions were made on main line freight 
trains between Auburn and Yakima, 
Wash., he said. 


Traffic Management Course 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y., has 
announced an_ eight-week evening 
course on Thursday nights, from 8:00 to 
9:50 o’clock, beginning January 22, in 
traffic management, with Robert Basist 
as instructor. The college says the prob- 
lem method and visual training have 
been combined to give students a thor- 
ough knowledge of traffic in the short- 
est possible time: 





Philadelphia-Pittsburgh Line 


“One hundred years ago December 10, 
1852—a small wood-burning locomotive 
chugged to a stop in East Liberty, and 
a cheering crowd welcomed the arrival 
of the first Pennsylvania Railroad train 
to make the 350-mile journey frem 
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A girl who thought popcorn was great 
When asked how she popped all she ate, 
Said “It’s popped by my poppa 

ia , -, On his farms out in Joppa 


And hopped to me, hot by airFREIGHT.” 
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Covers the South overnight 


asist Typical rates per 100 Ibs. 

have CHICAGO to ATLANTA ... $ 6.55 

hor- CINCINNATI to NEW ORLEANS’ 6.76 
DALLAS to BIRMINGHAM .. . 5.56 
CHICAGO to MIAMI... .. =%12.30 


—_ 


For complete commodity rates and schedules write airFREIGHT 
= Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 
“and : 
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Philadelphia to Pittsburgh entirely by 
rail,” says the Pennsylvania. 

“It was a day of great rejoicing, and 
it ended an era unique in the history of 
transportation. 

“The first through transportation sys- 
tem between the state’s two great cities 
had been opened in the spring of 1834. 
The westbound passenger went on board 
a railroad car at Broad and Vine Streets 
in Philadelphia at 8 o’clock a.m., and 
was delivered in Pittsburgh on the 
afternoon of the fourth day. He went to 
Columbia, 82 miles by train, then by 
canal boat 172 miles to Hollidaysburg, 
then by the Portage Railroad 36 miles 
over the mountains to Johnstown, and 
finally by canal again, down the Cone- 
maugh and Allegheny Rivers, 104 miles 
to Pittsburgh.” 





Fruehauf Sees Pick-Up in 1953 


Commercial business of Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. is expectéd to increase in 
1953, President Roy Fruehauf has an- 
nounced. 

“The pick-up in business after the 
settlement of the steel strike has started 
a new cycle,” Mr. Fruehauf said. “The 
truck-trailer manufacturing industry 
went through a period of approximately 
12 months with subnormal sales, prob- 
ably due to the necessity of consolidat- 
ing the large increase in trailer equip- 
ment purchased by the motor transport 
industry around the time the Korean 
hostilities started.” 

Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, Fruehauf has delivered more than 
$63,000,000 of trailers to the government, 
and has a backlog for military type 
trailers of over $90,000,000, he reports. 





Coordinated Air-Highway Plan 


An agreement whereby Wallace Trans- 
port, Ltd., Port Colborne, Ontario, Can- 
ada, will handle pick-up and delivery 
service throughout Ontario for the Buf- 
falo, N.Y., terminal of the Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., has been announced by the 
two companies. According to the an- 
nouncement, freight which formerly took 
months to deliver, will now be delivered 
in from three to five days, door-to-door 
in most instances. C. C. King, secretary- 
treasurer of Wallace Transport, said that 
the coordinated operation, which just 
went into effect, had already resulted in 
several emergency shipments being han- 
dled in record time. 


C. & S. Passenger Service 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines plans 
to inaugurate 57-passenger Constella- 
tion service to Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Puerto Rico, through the 
New Orleans gateway, on January 10, 
T. M. Miller, vice-president, traffic and 
sales, has announced. The new service 
will result in through planes to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, via Port au Prince, 












Haiti and Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, from New Orleans, Mr. Miller 
said. The inauguration of the new serv- 
ice will increase the airline’s interna- 
tional route to 3,034 miles. The line’s 
domestic route totals 2,820 miles. The 
company serves 22 cities in the United 
States and six foreign countries. 





B. & O. Entered Wheeling 
One Hundred Years Ago 


“One hundred years ago December 24 
America’s first commercial railroad com- 
pleted its line across the Allegheny 
Mountains connecting the Atlantic Ocean 
with the Ohio River,” says the Baltimore 
and Ohio. 

“The railroad was the Baltimore and 
Ohio, still operating under the original 
charter granted to it in February of 1927. 
The railroad commemorated its 125th 
anniversary last February 28, and the 
U.S. Post Office Department issued a 
special commemorative stamp to mark 
the occasion. 

“When the B. & O. was founded, the 
intent of its founders was to link the 
eastern seaboard with the Ohio River to 
facilitate trade with the rich hinterland 
of the nation. At that time, the founders 
of the road did net contemplate extend- 
ing the line beyond the Ohio River. In 
the hinterland, it was thought, rivers 
and canals would provide adequate trans- 
portation. 

“Soon, however, it became apparent 
that the railroad was a faster and more 
economical means of _ transportation 
than the waterways even in the hinter- 
land. So, before the B. & O. reached 
its original objective, railroads had been 
adopted throughout the nation as the 
best means of transportation. 

“The B. & O’s first train into Wheel- 
ing on the newly completed line to the 
Ohio River—a work train carrying con- 
struction gangs—entered the city on 
Christmas Eve of 1852. Regular service 
between Baltimore, Md., and Wheeling, 
W.Va. (then in Virginia), began in Jan- 
uary, 1853.” 





New Oneida Motor Terminal 


On its twentieth anniversary, Novem- 
ber 22, Oneida Motor Freight, Inc., held 
open house to dedicate its new terminal 
in Tonawanda, N.Y. It said that the 
terminal would serve the Niagara Fron- 
tier area of western New York state, and 
had every modern facility for serving 
that area and other points in New York 
and New Jersey. 





Rand Express Terminal Opened 


Peter D. Serra, president of Rand Ex- 
press Freight Lines, Inc., has announced 
the opening of the company’s new mod- 
ern terminal in Lyndhurst, N.J. 

The terminal occupies 20,000 square 
feet on a five-acre site and has air-con- 








dock 50 by 100 feet (which can accom- 


modate 25 units), and a comprehensive © 


repair garage for servicing, washing and 


painting trucks and trailers, according | 


to Mr. Serra. A central communication 


system allows immediate contact with 


personnel in all buildings. There is 6,000 


square feet of paved area for parking. © 
Mr. Serra added that the building had | 


been designed and located to permit easy 
and adequate expansion, with access to 


the New Jersey turnpike and other main : 


highways. 





C. & E. I. Using ‘Hot 
Paint’ Method on Cars 


paint” method, conducted by the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railroad at its Dan- 
ville, Ill., shops, has brought remarkably 
good results, according to George E. Ben- 
nett, superintendent of motive power. 
Essentially, he reports, the new means of 
painting involves preheating the paint so 
that it reaches the spray nozzle at about 
140 degrees Fahrenheit. This involves 
immersing the tanks of paint in electri- 
cally heated hot-water tanks. The new 
method of paint has cut costs consider- 
ably, and reduced spray dust to the van- 
ishing point, according to Mr. Bennett. 





New Line of Dodge Trucks 


“Increased power, three entirely new 
engines, improved brakes, and a self- 
shifting transmission for some light 
models are among 50 new features and 
improvements in the new B-4 Series of 
Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ trucks” announced by 
L. J. Purdy, vice-president and general 
manager-trucks, Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corporation. 

“The new trucks meet approximately 
98 per cent of all hauling needs with 
seven engines ranging from 100 gross 
horsepower in the %-ton to 17l 
gross horsepower in the 4-ton models, 
gross vehicle weights ranging from 4,250 
to 40,000 pounds, and gross combination 
weights ranging up to 60,000 pounds,” 
Mr. Purdy said. 


New American Bottle Case 


“Seen as a boon to shippers of liquid 
chemicals, etc., is the new, low-cost, 
light-weight wirebound container de- 
signed and produced by The American 
Box Co., 1900 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O.,” 
says George H. Kubes, president. 

“Originator of the case, A. R. Caputo, 
sales manager, indicates it is the first 
wirebound of its type to replace the old, 
heavier, more expensive, conventional 
nailed-wood bottle box. Data supplied 
by Henry S. Kubes, vice-president and 
manufacturing manager. shows the wire- 
bound cuts weight approximately 20 per 
cent and costs less to make. 

“The container is an open-top wire- 
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ditioned offices, drivers’ lounge, a loading © 
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pound, compartmented for holding 12 

lyethylene-plastic bottles containing 
pattery-acid. Hand holes are provided 
for manual handling, and a dark-col- 
ored, acid-resistent coating is applied to 
pretect the case for long service. Its 
many advantages are also applicable to 
handling a variety of liquid chemical 
and solutions in bottles. By engineering 
a lid to the container, it can be adapted 
to shipping purposes.” 

















United Expansion Program 


A two-year building program which 
will more than double overhaul facilities 
at the San Francisco “push button” 
maintenance base of United Air Lines is 
announced by President W. A. Patterson. 


“About 160,000 square feet of shop, 
office and hangar space will be added to 
our maintenance plant by the end of 
1954,” Mr. Patterson says. “The ex- 
pansion anticipates future upsurges in 
passenger-mail-cargo traffic and over- 
haul requirements for what will be the 
largest fleet in United’s history. Delivery 
of 50 Mainliner Convairs, now underway, 
will be completed in 1954. Delivery of 
25 DC-7’s will begin early the same year.” 





















C.N.R. Equipment on Order 


With the placing of orders for $34,248,- 
000 of new freight and passenger equip- 
ment, the Canadian National Railways 
has increased the value of new rolling 
stock on order and undelivered to ap- 
proximately $128,161,211, E. A. Bromley, 
vee-president of purchases and stores, 
has announced. New equipment on order 
includes: 1,200 50-ton steel-sheated box 
cars, 1,000 70-ton ore cars, 500 70-ton 
drop end gondola cars, 300 70-ton triple 
hopper cars, 200 50-ton steel-sheathed 
overhead iced refrigerator cars, 150 30- 
ton flat cars, 150 70-ton steel covered 


hopper cars, and 100 30-ton steel frame 
box cars. 

















Quaker Line Replaces Ships 


Two Victory-type vessels have been 
added to the intercoastal fleet of Quaker 
Line, Inc. (States Steamship Co.), New 
York, N.Y., replacing three Liberty-type 
ships which were under bareboat charter 
from the Maritime Administration, ac- 
cording to an announcement by general 
eastern agents for the line. 


The vessels added are the SS. “Cal- 
ifornia” and the S.S. “Arizona”. With the 
addition of these two AP3’s, it was 
stated, the Quaker Line fleet would in- 
clude four Victory-type ships, the others 
being the S.S. “Montana” and the SS. 
“Wyoming.” 
















Freight Cars for S.P. 


The Southern Pacific Lines is asking 
for bids on another 2,000 new freight cars, 
although 6,300 cars are still to be deliv- 
fred on its previous orders, President 
D. J. Russell has announced. The new 
orders will raise to approximately 40,000 
the number of new freight cars acquired 
or ordered by Southern Pacific since the 
tnd of World War II. Since January 1, 
1946, capacity of the S.P. freight car fleet 
In service has been increased about 31 
ber cent, contrasted to a national aver- 
age gain of about 4 per cent, according 

















to Mr. Russell. The new orders will in- 
clude mostly gondolas and open and 
covered hopper cars. 





Flying Tiger at Newark 


The Flying Tiger Line has moved its 
New York area operations headquarters 
back to Newark Airport from the tempo- 
rary location occupied at New York In- 
ternational Airport (Idlewild) following 
closing of the Newark terminal last 
winter, the air line has announced. All 
flights from the New York area will now 
be centered at Newark. The air freight 
carrier will continue to operate freight 
shipping docks at Idlewild and at its 
downtown terminal in New York City. 





W.P. Compartmentized Cars 


Delivery of 20 compartmentized box 
cars, manufactured by Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co., to the Western 
Pacific Railroad, has been announced by 
A. H. Lund, assistant traffic manager for 
the railroad at Chicago. Mr. Lund said 
the new cars would bring the Western 
Pacific’s total of compartmentized cars 
to 40. 


“We have had outstanding results from 
our first 20 cars during the past year and 
we have had a heavy demand from ship- 
pers of fragile commodities for the com- 
partmentized car,” he said. “We have 
found that use of the bulkheading device 
has materially reduced our losses on 
shipments.” 


U.P. Safety Development 


An innovation which it says will im- 
prove safety of side ladder treads on box 
and other house cars has been an- 
nounced by the Union Pacific Railroad. 
The improvement involves doubling the 
clearance of ladder rungs, thereby af- 
fording more secure footholds for per- 
sonnel using ladders, the railroad said. 
By recessing the side sheet adjacent to 
the ladder, the railroad increased clear- 
ance from about two to five inches with- 
out altering inside dimensions. The 
added space permits the climber to place 
the ball of his foot across the ladder 
rung. 


Long Beach Traffic Course 


Certificates of Completion for a four- 
teen-weeks’ course in traffic and trans- 
portation were awarded fifty-one stu- 
dents at Long Beach, (Calif.) City Col- 
lege, Business and Technology Division, 
December 16 and 17. Presentation was 
made by Don Needle, chairman of the 
traffic and transportation advisory com- 
mittee and traffic manager for Douglas 
Aircraft’s Long Beach plant. Comment- 
ing on the success of the program, Mr. 
Needle said “the committee feels that the 
interest shown in the course just com- 
pleted warrants continuation and expan- 
sion of the program. We are busily en- 
gaged at the present time, in planning 
other courses to begin shortly after 
January 1.” This educational program 
was sponsored by the Harbor Transpor- 
tation Club to offer specialized training 
in the field of transportation and related 
activities. 


FASTER, Single Line Thru Service 
via SOUTHERN-PLAZA EXPRESS 


IN CHICAGO CALL 


PLAZA EXPRESS 
2401 S. LAFLIN ST. 
Phone MO6-7310 
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SAVES YOU MORE THAN IT COSTS! 


WORKHORSE 
of the M. & ST. L. 


This 1000-horsepower all- 
ge Diesel is one of two 

ozen such locomotives now in 
Fast Freight Service on the M. & 
St. L. More of the handy road- 
and-switch engines are added 
every year to the big M. & St. L. 
fleet of Diesel power. 
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Mid-America stands out 
in Industrial Potential 

















HERE’S BEAUTY AND THE BEST! 





Along Kansas City Southern Lines you'll find really beautiful scenery, 
but the scenery that amazes newcomers is composed of brick, steel and cement! 


Here the emphasis has changed from agriculture to production and manufacturing. 





The economic activity of this six-state area has nearly doubled since 



















1939 . . . business volume is up more than 80%. 
: , a Th 
One reason for this amazing expansion is that manufacturers have learned D.C. 
that Mid-America offers the best of industrial essentials. Here are plentiful 
raw materials—oil, sulphur, salt, iron, lead, zinc, limestone, to name a few... 
a variety of fuels, including coal and natural gas . . . dependable water sources 
. . and the marketing advantages of a central location near the big Gulf ports. af & 
‘ aaa : , : B. } 
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INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


AN INTERPRETIVE SECTION APPEARING Ist ISSUE MONTHLY 






The heavy, double line on the map, south from Washington, 
D.C., to Richmond, Va., is the route of the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad. 


66 HE Richmond, Fredericksburg and 

Potomac Railroad,” writes John 
B. Mordecai, former traffic manager of 
the road, in his brief history of the 118- 
mile north-south line, “is the only 
American railroad which has existed and 
operated through more than a century 
under its original name and without re- 
organization. 

“Tt is the last remaining company in 
which the Commonwealth of Virginia 
still holds stock purchased as one of a 
large number of investments for the 
encouragement of early transportation 
enterprises. It occupies a highly stra- 
tegic location and has_ fortunately 
escaped the evils that have come to so 
Many American railroads through the 
building of unnecessary parallel lines. 
The company is also unique in its ex- 
tremely favorable relations with its con- 
heciing lines, in its remarkable earning 
Capacity, and in its enviable record for 
Safety.” 

The R. F. & P. is likewise distinguished 


By N. C. HUDSON 


by its key location as the connecting link 
between the north and south along the 
Atlantic seaboard, its fine service to the 
nation through four wars, its highly 
diversified traffic, and—theme of this 
article—the advantages it offers to in- 
dustries considering a location on the 
Richmond-Washington line, “at the top 
of the south.” It interchanges passenger 
traffic with the Baltimore and Ohio, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Southern Railways at Washington, D.C., 
and freight traffic at Potomac Yard, 
Va., just north of Alexandria, Va.; and 
with the Atlantic Coast Line, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio,- Seaboard Air Line and 
Southern Railways at Richmond, Va. 


Now, in its one hundred sixteenth year 
of operation, the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac is pursuing a “planning 
for the future” program. Improvements 
made in the 10-year period 1942 through 
1951 totaled $9,526,651 in roadbed better- 
ments, new bridge construction, yard 
extensions and additions; and $13,483,519 


‘Planning for the Future’ Program. 
Industry With Its Outstanding Service, Strategic 
Location, and Labor Supply. 


For 116 Years 

The R. F. & P. Railroad 
Has Linked the North 
And the South 


Richmond-Washington Line Looks Ahead With 


Attracts 


for locomotives, cars and other equip- 
ment. Notable improvements to the 
roadway included completion of stone 
ballasting on all main-line tracks, the 
laying of approximately 35 per cent of 
140-pound rail in place of 131-pound rail 
on all main line tracks; the substitution 
of treated for untreated ties on all main 
line tracks, and the building of a mas- 
sive high-speed bridge over Aquia Creek, 
12 miles north of Fredericksburg, to re- 
place an old timber trestle, with draw 
span. 


Traffic Widely Diversified 


While the R. F. & P. is largely a bridge 
line interchanging through traffic be- 
tween connections north: and south, there 
is also a substantial volume of freight 
which originates or terminates on its 
rails. The road is fortunate in its widely 
diversified freight traffic which tends to 
safeguard its revenue against abnormal 
conditions affecting any particular com- 
modity or industry. In 1951, for instance, 
products of agriculture accounted for 








Over the bridge rolls a Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac passenger train, and under the bridge 
flows the Rappahannock River, in Virginia. 


12.8 per cent of its total freight revenue; 
products of mines, 8 per cent; products 
of forest, 10.9 per cent, and manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous, 57.6 per cent. 
In 1944, the peak year of the war, 14,011,- 
853 tons of revenue freight were hauled, 
as compared with 4,163,727 tons hauled 
in 1939, an increase of about 34 per cent. 

Its passenger traffic volume is remark- 
able, too. The heaviest daily travel in 
the company’s history (aside from the 
First and Second World War periods) 
occurred with the movement of 22,162 
revenue passengers on December 22, 1951. 
In two years of the Second World War, 
1944 and 1945, the R. F. & P. carried a 
total of 14,944,087 passengers, which in- 
cluded a substantial military movement. 
The daily average number of all trains 
operated for these two years was 103 and 
98, respectively. 

The road’s general offices are housed 
in Richmond, in the impressive Broad 
Street Station. This attractive station 
building was designed by a New York 
architect, John Russell Pope, and opened 
in 1919. It is unique in that the tracks 
form a loop, both northbound and south- 
bound trains being operated through the 
station in the same direction, thus mini- 
mizing switching, and removing the han- 
dling of baggage, mail and express from 
that part of the platforms used by pas- 
sengers. (On October 22, 1934, the rail- 
road’s centennial was observed with a 
program in Broad Street Station, at 
which time a bronze memorial plaque was 
unveiled by granddaughters of the road’s 
first president, John A. Lancaster, and 
its current president, Norman Call. The 
plaque reads: “To commemorate one 
hundred years of service to state and na- 
tion, this plaque is affectionately pre- 
sented by twenty-six hundred employes 
of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Potomac Railroad Co.’’) 

In the course of an interview with 
H. R. Powell, traffic manager, and P. A. 
Rice, the road’s real estate and industrial 
engineer, in their offices in Broad Street 
Station, I learned that the _ road’s 
Potomac and Richmond yards are 100 
per cent dieselized. A fleet of diesels 
maintains the road’s dependable freight 
and passenger service, on the double- 
track route between Richmond and 
Washington. 


There are three major industrial areas 
on the R. F. & P—in South Washing- 
ton; in the Fredericksburg area, midway 
between the two terminal cities; and in 
the Richmond area. Across the Potomac 
River from the city of Washington is 
located a large industrial area served 
exclusively by the R. F. & P. 

There is being built in this area a 
large warehousing project by a Wash- 
ington firm, which will be available for 
lease or sale in units of from 25,000 
square feet to 250,000 square feet, all 
served by the R. F. & P. For industries 
looking for a location in the vicinity of 
Washington, says Mr. Powell, this will 
provide an excellent location close to 
the heart of Washington in a finely 
constructed building with excellent rail 
service. 

In the Fredericksburg area, according 
to Mr. Powell, there is available large 
acreage owned by the railroad company 
that can be purchased at low cost and 
which is well suited for industry. 

In the section of Richmond served 
by the railroad are some of the city’s 
largest manufacturing, warehousing and 
distribution centers. In addition to the 





Pictured here, as if it were a study in perspective, is a Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac freight 
train moving on a straight section of road in Hanover County, north of Ashland, Va. 
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numerous industrial and private sidings 
located on its line, the railroad is de- 
veloping in the west end of Richmond 
an industrial area where a number of 
desirable sites are available. 

The R. F. & P., in its efforts to at- 
tract industry, works closely with the 
Virginia Electric & Power Co., which has 
an active industrial development depart- 
ment, and has a list of sites in the Rich- 
mond area. The power company also 
serves northern Virginia. 


Ample Labor, Electricity 


“An ample supply of electric power 
is available along the line, in sufficient 
quantities for manufacturing purposes,” 
states Mr. Rice. 

“The labor supply along our line is a 
little better than in other parts of the 
United States,” he adds. “There is a good 
group of unskilled and semi-skilled labor 
to draw on. A lot of industries welcome 
a country labor supply, which can be 
self-supporting in time of depression.” 

The road’s long and honorable history, 
its unparalleled freight and passenger 
service and connections, and its strategic 
location, are an earnest of its ability to 
serve American industry contemplating 
a location in that part of the country, 
Mr. Powell points out. 

No article on the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad would be 
complete without at least a glimpse of its 
rich history. Incorporated by act of the 
General Assembly of Virginia on Febru- 
ary 25, 1834, the road was the sixth rail- 
road to be chartered in Virginia, and 
the third to operate in the state by steam. 
Mr. Mordecai has written two fine his- 
tories of the road, an 88-page brief history 
published in 1940, and a subsequent his- 
tory published in 1948, entitled “Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Rail- 
road in the Second World War.” 


The company’s remarkable earning 
capacity throughout its existence, he 
points out, is indicated by the experience 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia with 
its subscription in 1835 to approximately 
two-fifths of the original issue of R. F. 
& P. common voting stock. In addition 
to these 2,752 shares of original stock, 
costing $275,200, the Commonwealth had 
received to December 31, 1951, stock divi- 
dends in the form of non-voting dividend 
obligations to the face value of $1,479,415, 
along with $6,174,824 in cash dividends. 
This R. F. & P. stock, incidentally, is all 
that remains to the Commonwealth of 
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some $48,000,000 invested prior to the 
Civil War in “public works” such as 
canals and river transportation develop- 
ments, toll bridges, turnpikes, and early 
railroads. 

The importance of this Richmond- 
Washington line in the national defense, 
due to its strategic location, has been em- 
phasized in every war the nation has 
engaged in, and is being underlined today 
in the current cold-war defense effort. 

Located directly in the theatre of the 
Civil War, the R. F. & P. faced appalling 
conditions at the termination of those 
hostilities, according to Historian Mor- 
decai. However, it quickly recovered from 
the war’s ravages, and for 1870, for in- 
stance, the company’s report showed net 
earnings totaling $68,224. That year, pas- 
senger revenues exceeded $238,000, while 
freight revenues were slightly above 
$46,000. It was not until 1900 that reve- 
nue from R. F. & P. freight trains ex- 
ceeded the passenger train revenue. 

A noteworthy advance in passenger 
service was marked in January, 1888, 
with the establishment of the “New York 
and Florida Special,” a Pullman train 
run three times a week between New 
York and Jacksonville on a schedule of 
30 hours and 15 minutes. Later operat- 
ing seven days a week, this train has 
continued in each winter season to the 
present, the running time having been 
reduced to 18% hours from New York 
to Jacksonville, and about 26 hours from 
New York to Miami. 


Also, in 1888, through fast freight serv- 
ice known as the “Atlantic Coast Dis- 
patch” was inaugurated for the move- 
ment of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
trainloads from the south to northern 
markets, marking the beginning of this 
trafic as important tonnage for the 
R. F. & P. Then, in 1900, the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad completed its line into 
Richmond and_e established through 
freight and passenger service in conjunc- 
tion with the R. F. & P., thereby increas- 
ing the importance of that vital link be- 
tween Richmond and Washington. 


The R. F. & P., during this nation’s 
participation in World War I, was used 
in transporting U.S. Marines training at 
Quantico. In the Second World War, 
the Marine base at Quantico was en- 
larged and provided with a field training 
area of about 50,000 acres, at present 
57,000 acres, which was and now is de- 
voted entirely to the training of officers. 
The U.S. Engineers’ training center in 
both World Wars I and II at Fort Belvoir 
(formerly Camp Humphreys) on: the 
Potomac River, connecting with the R. 
F. & P. at Accotink, 18 miles south of 
Washington, has been enlarged and pro- 
duces considerable traffic for the rail- 
toad. The government, in order to serve 
the Naval Proving Ground at Dahlgren, 
in King George County, also on the 
Potomac River, built and opened for 
service July 20, 1942, a railroad about 
30 miles long (operated by the Navy 
Department) connecting with the R. F. 
& P. at Dahlgren Junction (formerly 
Cool Spring), about two miles north of 
Fredericksburg. Other military train- 
Ing centers in Virginia, located on the 
lines of its connections, include Camp 
Lee, near Petersburg, and eight Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps establishments 
in the Hampton Roads area, several of 
Which have been enlarged. They have 
produced much traffic for the R. F. & P. 

Mr. Mordecai summarizes the road’s 
tecord in the Second World War with 
this observation: 

“In the seven years 1940 to 1947. . 
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R. F. & P. freight traffic increased 126 
per cent and its passenger travel in- 
creased 110 per cent despite intense 
competition from both highways and 
airways. While the freight increase 
reflects the growth of manufacturing 
and processing in the south, the demand 
for goods not obtainable during the war, 
and the absence of some of the pre-war 
Atlantic Coastal regular line steamship 
service, the highly accelerated growth of 
rail traffic in the immediate past is, 
after due allowance for these factors, 
striking evidence that the rails are hold- 
ing their own against all competition. 
With equitable treatment in the matter 
of rates and taxes, which must even- 
tually come, the future of the railroads, 
and particularly the R. F. & P., seems 
bright.” 


PERSONAL 


Erie Scholarships 


The Erie Railroad will award five $1,000 
college scholarships each year to chil- 
dren of its employes, President Paul W. 
Johnston has announced. Under the new- 
ly-adopted plan, each scholarship will be 
worth $4,000 as it will provide a full four- 
year grant of $1,000 annually to the five 
Erie sons and daughters who qualify. 
When the program is fully under way, a 
total of 20 scholarships will be in force 
each year. Awards will be made on the 
basis of competitive examination, scho- 
lastic performance, character, and other 
qualities. Winners may select their own 
four-year course of study in any accred- 
ited university or college. The Erie hopes 
the plan will be in effect in time for the 
school term starting in the fall of 1953. 





Warren W. Brown has been elected 
president of the Monon Railroad, the 
railroad has announced. Mr. Brown, 
formerly Monon 
vice - president — 
traffic, succeeds 
John W. Barriger, 
who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Brown 
entered railroad 
service in 1924 as 
a freight represent- 
ative for the Toledo, 
St. Louis & West- 
ern railroad (N. Y. 
Cc. & St. L.). He 
became general 
agent at Omaha, 
Neb., in 1928; gen- 
eral agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1931; 
assistant general freight agent at Chi- 
cago in 1944; and general freight agent 
at St. Louis, Mo., in 1944. In October, 
1947, Mr. Brown went with the Monon 
as vice-president—traffic. Mr. Brown 
was a vice-president of the Junior Traf- 
fic Club of Chicago _in 1927, president of 
the Omaha Traffic Club in 1930, and 
chairman, board of governors of the 
Pittsburgh Traffic Club in 1940-1941. He 
is a member of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs, Western Railway Club, and Na- 
tional Freight Traffic Association. Mr. 


Brown was born in Chicago in June, 1899. 
OK * ea 





W. W. Brown 


The election of J. A. Poer as secretary- 
treasurer and a director of Mid-States 
Freight Lines, Inc., has been announced 
by Cecil Vernon, president. Mr. Poer 
was formerly “comptroller and assistant 
treasurer of the carrier. 

*K od 


Compagnie Universelle du Canal Mari- 
time de Suez (Suez Canal Co.) has an- 
nounced appointment of Claude E. Boil- 
lot as a permanent representative in the 
United States at newly opened offices in 
New York City. Mr. Boillot will provide 
American shipping with information on 
Suez Canal matters. 

* * of 


Appointment of Paul J. Wellnitz as 
traffic manager of the Pacific coast divi- 
sion, Union Carbide and Carbon Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., effective January 1, has been 


announced by Charles H. Beard, general 
traffic manager, New York. 
aE * * 

Leo C. Rizzer, manager of the Michiana 
Motor Carriers Conference, South Bend, 
Ind., since its founding in 1949, has re- 
signed his position effective December 
31, to become associated with the Motor 
Transport Revision Bureau in Chicago, 
where he will serve truck lines in rate 
and tariff matters. 

K * a 

L. W. Schaller has been appointed 
traffic manager of Evans Milling Co., Inc., 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 

*K aK * 

F. B. Ward, district freight agent at 
Buffalo, N.Y., for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., retired under pension rules 
of the company on December 31, after 
42 years of service. His successor is 
R. MacArthur, of Buffalo, travelling 
freight agent since 1942, who joined the 
company in 1926. D. W. Johnston, gen- 
eral freight agent of the Canadian Pa- 
cific at Montreal, Quebec, also retired 
on December 31 under the company’s 
pension rules after 41 years of service, 
and has been succeeded by A. W. Izzard. 


Other appointments announced by the. 


railway, effective January 1, all with 
offices in Montreal, are as follows: E. M. 
Scully, assistant general freight agent 
(rates); K. D. Carmichael, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent (rates); and E. O. 
Riddell, chief of tariff bureau. 


od * * 


J. C. McCloy has been appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Co. at Louisville, 
Ky., effective January 1, succeeding E. 
Gaar Jones, who retired on that date 
after more than 55 years of continuous 
service with the company. 

oo ok So 


M. A. Ehlers has been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Co., at New York, N. Y., effective Janu- 
ary 1. 

* aK * 

Appointment of Frank G. Moore as 
general traffic manager of the Colum- 
bia-Southern Chemical Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been announced by 
E. T. Asplundh, president. Associated 
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in the transportation field since 1914, 

Mr. Moore had been traffic manager for 

Columbia-Southern and its predecessor 

companies since 1934. 
* OK ok 

Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American World Airways, has announced 
election by the company’s board of di- 
rectors of Wilbur Morrison of Miami, 
Fla., Harold Gray of New York, N. Y. 
and Clarence Young of San Francisco, 
Calif., as executive vice-presidents, effec- 
tive January 1. Mr. Morrison will be in 
charge of the company’s Latin American 
division. Mr. Gray will be in charge of 
the company’s Atlantic division. Mr. 
Young will be in charge of the company’s 
Pacific division. 

ok oS * 

Oscar M. Sandahl, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
way at its general offices in Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been promoted to assistant 
vice-president-traffic, in one of several 
promotions announced by Arthur C. 
Leake, vice-president, effective January 
1. Mr. Sandahl joined the railway as 
traffic agent in 1922 and became freight 
traffic manager in 1943. Everett W. 
Bopp, general agent at Seattle, Wash., 
becomes freight traffic manager at the 
Minneapolis headquarters. Richard C. 
Volkert, acting industrial manager, has 
been made director of industrial develop- 
ment. J. Robert Horswill, industrial 
agent, becomes assistant director of in- 
dustrial development. 

ao ok oe 

William G. Kiein has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Chicago and 
North Western Railway System at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The position of assistant 
general freight agent is abolished. 

* ok a 


Appointment of Edward W. Royer, of 
Matawan, NWJ., as traffic representative 
of Coastal Tank Lines, York, Pa., has 
been announced by H. I. Moul, president. 

ok * 

Consolidated Freightways, Portland, 
Ore., has named Bob Couture as terminal 
manager at Rice Lake, Wis., replacing 
Howard Nelson, now employed at the 
motor freight firm’s Minneapolis ter- 
minal. Mr. Couture joined the company 
as a sales representative at Rice Lake 
three years ago. 

at co oe 

Charles McD. Gillan, formerly district 
representative at Baltimore, Md., for 
Service, Incorporated, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created post of as- 
sistant to the president of the trucking 
concern, with headquarters “remaining 
in Baltimore. Howard Huston, Jr., has 
been assigned terminal agent at Balti- 
more. William R. Cohey will continue in 
charge of the company’s terminal oper- 
ations, including pickup and delivery, 
dispatch and related matters. 

* o * 

Earl A. Gavin has been appointed 
traveling freight agent of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Co., at Portland, 
Ore., effective January 1. 

Bo % oo 


Berne Levy, general freight agent of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. at San Francisco, Calif., retired 
December 31, after more than 50 years 
of continuous service with the company. 

ok * * 

John P. Bauer has been appointed 
general traffic manager of the Lloyd A. 
Fry Roofing Co. and its subsidiary, Vol- 
ney Felt Mills, Inc., succeeding E. J 
Eldridge, who resigned to engage in 
private business, Lloyd A. Fry, Jr., vice- 
president of the company, which has its 


Jan 
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passenger-train freight schedules 


WM ly 1931, the Cotton Belt Railroad inaugu- 
y rated an exclusive merchandise train, the 

BLUE STREAK, operating on a first-class 

schedule. This made railroad history and 


gave shippers the fastest time between 


St. Louis and the Southwest. 


Today, ALL Cotton Belt freight service is 
BLUE STREAK ... because freight comes 
first on the Cotton Belt Route! Shippers 
everywhere rely on swift, dependable BLUE 
STREAK service to deliver the goods— 


on time! 


Send your next shipment BLUE STREAK. 
There’s a Cotton Belt representative in most 
large cities. See your classified telephone 


directory. 


FREIGHT comes (71) {1S 


Catton Belt Route _—___—__— 
Southern Pacific Lines sasenaen 


> GALVESTON 
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general offices in Summit (southwest of 
Chicago), Ill., has announced. Mr. Bauer 
was formerly assistant general traffic 
manager of the Fry company and its 
subsidiary, having joined the organiza- 
tion in October, 1949, after previously 
serving as general traffic manager of the 
Ford Roofing Products Co. 
co co aE 


Appointment of Floyd R. Stein as 
traffic manager at the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation’s main plant in 
Euclid, O., succeed- 
ing Edgar E. Kessel, 
who retired re- 
cently, has been an- 
nounced by How- 
ard J. Warwick, 
factory manager. A 
native of Akron, O., 
Mr. Stein has a 
background of 16 
years in _ traffic 
management. He 
was traffic man- 
ager for seven years 
with the Perfection 
Stove Co., Cleve- 
land, O., and previously had been with 
the Eastern Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau. He will be responsible for all 
shipping, receiving and packaging activi- 
ties for the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation in Cleveland. 

* cd a 





F. R. Stein 


Named assistant vice-presidents of 
Emery Air Freight Corporation are H. A. 
Pfaff, formerly district manager at De- 
troit, Mich., with headquarters remaining 
there, and Peter J. Byrne, formerly dis- 
trict manager at Chicago, Ill., with head- 
quarters continuing in Chicago. 


William E. Bolton, a veteran of more 
than 30 years’ service with the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co., has 
been elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany, with offices in Chicago, effective 
January 1. The newly-created vice- 
presidency places Mr. Bolton in charge 
of medical and employment matters as 
well as industrial development and real 
estate and taxes, departments which he 
had headed previously as assistant to 
the president. 

Gerald E. Rowley has announced his 
resignation, effective December 31, as di- 
rector of the New York State truck mile- 
age tax bureau of the department of 
taxation and finance. He will become 
executive secretary of the Association of 
Railroads of New York State, which in- 
cludes in its membership all of the rail 
lines which operate in that state. 

Bd * * 

The Great Northern Railway has an- 
nounced transfer of G. W. Ploudre to 
Seattle, Wash., as general agent in the 
freight traffic department there, and ap- 
pointment of H. T. McBride, formerly 
traveling freight agent at Dallas, to suc- 
ceed him as general agent in Dallas. 
effective January 1. E. H. Whitlock, 
general agent in charge of the railway’s 
passenger office in Washington, D.C., 
since 1936, retired December 31, after 42 
years of railroad service. His successor 
is J. F. Thomann, formerly district pas- 
senger agent for the line in Chicago, 
who will represent both the freight and 
passenger departments of the railway 
in Washington, with the title of district 
freight and passenger agent. D. M. 
Eichten has been appointed manager 
of mail and baggage traffic for the Great 
Northern at St. Paul, succeeding J. J. 
Gabriel, who retired on December 31, 
due to ill health. Mr. Eichten was 
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formerly assistant manager of the mail 
and baggage traffic department. Frank 
M. Schnell, general agent in charge of 
the railway’s city ticket office in New 
York, N.Y., retired December 31. His 
successor is Henry Deissler, formerly 
district passenger agent there. J. E. 
O’Connell becomes district passenger 
agent in New York City and S. A. 
Dougan and Miss Marie A. Beechman 
will be city passenger agents there. 
* a ok 


Promotion of Walter M. Slavik from 
eastern traffic manager, New York City, 
to the newly-created position of assist- 
ant to vice-president-traffic of the Chi- 
cago, South Shore & South Bend Rail- 
road, with headquarters in Chicago, has 
been announced by William Petersen, 
vice-president-traffic. Mr. Slavik began 
service with the Chicago, South Shore & 
South Bend at Chicago in 1930. He be- 
came commercial agent in 1939, general 
agent in 1946, general freight agent 
(sales and service) in 1948, and since 
January 1, 1950, had been eastern traffic 
manager at New York. A. J. Ellis has 
been promoted from general agent to 
general eastern agent at New York. 

co a co 

Thomas J. Tobin, vice-president and 
comptroller of the Erie Railroad, has 
been elected to the newly-created posi- 
tion of vice-president for finance and 
accounting. Paul W. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Erie, in announcing Mr. 
Tobin’s promotion, said the new position 
was created in a realignment of depart- 
ments following the death of Gerard B. 
Townsend, secretary and treasurer, on 
December 12. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the treasury and accounting de- 
partments will be under Mr. Tobin’s 
jurisdiction. The office of secretary of 
the company will report to the president. 
Robert H. Hann, general attorney in 
the road’s legal department, has been 
named secretary, and George W. Oakley 
has been promoted from assistant 
comptroller to comptroller. William H. 
Meyn, formerly assistant treasurer, has 
been named treasurer. Henry F. Heck 
has been appointed general agent of 
the Erie in Washington, D.C., succeeding 
W. J. Murray, who retired December 31, 
after 40 years of service. 

co = * 

Appointment of V. G. Wright as treight 
traffic manager for the Colorado & 
Southern Railway (part of the Burlins- 
ton system), at Denver, Colo., effective 
January 1, has been announced by L. R. 
Capron, vice-president-traffic. Mr. 
Wright, whose entire rail career has been 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, was formerly general freight 
agent at Denver. Appointed to positions 
of general agent of the Burlington, effec- 
tive January 1, are H. P. Parker, at Hous- 
ton, Tex.; R. G. Bucklin, at Dallas, Tex., 
and F. C. Reisse, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Parker was formerly traveling treight 
and passenger agent for the railroad at 
Dallas. His successor there is R. L. 
Stevenson, city freight agent at Dallas 
since 1947. Mr. Bucklin, heretofore com- 
mercial agent at Houston, succeeds T. V. 
Murray, Jr., who is retiring after 32 years 
of service. Mr. Reisse, formerly traveling 
freight agent for the Burlington in Chi- 
cago, succeeds E. O. Choice, who has 
retired after 32 years of service. 

* * BS 

W. O. Moore, chief clerk to the vice- 
president and general manager of the 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Rail- 
way, has been made secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, effective Janua'y 
1, succeeding L. C. Wilds, who retired 
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December 31 after 48 years of service. 
Mr. Wilds became secretary and treas- 
urer in 1910. Mr. Moore began his rail- 
road career in 1914, joined the Frisco 
in 1917 and became chief clerk to the 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Frisco’s Texas line in 1932. 
- * * 

Howard M. Palmer was elected presi- 
dent of the Material Handling Institute, 
Inc., at its recent annual meeting in the 
Statler hotel, New 
York City, (T.W., 
Dec. 27, p. 30). Mr. 
Palmer is general 
sales manager of 
Lewis-Shepard 
Products, Inc. Long 
active in industry 
organizations, he 
served as chairman 
of the industry edu- 
cational committee 
of MHI. Before 
joining  Lewis- 
Shepard in 1945, 
Mr. Palmer’ was 
employed by Bethlehem Steel Co., and 
the General Fireproofing Co. 

* * ot 


H. M. Palmer 


The Quaker Oats Co. has announced 
appointment of Sam Hall Flint as gen- 
eral traffic manager of the company, with 
headquarters in Chicago, effective Jan- 
uary 1. 

* cs tk 

N. E. Luthi has been appointed general 
agent, passenger department, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., effective January 1, suc- 
ceeding K. N. Middlekauff, who retired 
on December 31, under the company’s 
pension plan, after 47 years of service. 
W. J. Thomas, who also retired on that 
date as general agent in the road’s pas- 
senger department at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, after 52 years of service, has been 
succeeded by R. T. Griffin, Gaylord An- 
derson has been appointed to succeed 
L. G. Meder as assistant passenger traf- 
fic manager’ of the Union Pacific at 
Omaha, Neb., the latter having retired 
December 31 under the company’s pen- 
sion plan after 48 years of service. J. M. 
Forsha has been made assistant to the 
general passenger traffic manager there. 
H. M. Back has been appointed general 
agent in the road’s passenger department 
at Kansas City, Mo. 


* * * 


The Southern Pacific has announced 
the opening of a new freight and pas- 
senger office in Milwaukee, Wis., on 
January 2, under the supervision of Mar- 
tin S. Vogel, who has been made assist- 
ant general agent, freight department, 
and Otha C. Grant, who has been named 
assistant general agent, passenger de- 
partment. Mr. Vogel was formerly dis- 
trict freight agent for the railroad at 
Chicago while Mr. Grant served as 
passenger representative there. In other 
freight traffic changes, W. H. Herrin, 
assistant to the freight traffic manager 
at Chicago, has been named general 
freight agent-rates, Chicago, to head a 
newly-created department supervising 
rate matters in the railroad’s Chicago- 
midwestern territory. Harry W. Larson, 
traveling freight and passenger agent, at 
Detroit, has been promoted to district 
freight agent at Chicago succeeding Mr. 
Vogel, and Thaddie W. Mailloux, city 
freight and passenger agent, at Detroit. 
has been named traveling freight and 
passenger agent there, succeeding Mr. 
Larson. H. E. Hinshaw, district freight 
agent, Sacramento, has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent, Portland, 
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gets the same careful 
attention when routed 
via the Southern to, 
from and within the 
South. 
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Ore., succeeding F. J. Zika, who was 
recently promoted to general freight 
agent at Portland. O. V. Gibson, general 
agent, Salt Lake City, has been named 
district freight agent at Sacramento. 
Cc. F. Smurr, district freight agent at 
Long Beach, has been transferred to 
Salt Lake City as general agent, and 
J. E. Blackburn, general agent of the 
Pacific Electric Co., Long Beach, has 
been named to succeed Mr. Smurr as 
district freight agent there. 
* *~ * 


Kenneth L. Cuyton has been appointed 
division freight agent of the New York 
Central System at Springfield, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Chester W. Cummings, who re- 
tired December 31 after 38 years with 
the company. Herbert F. Wiezel has been 
named to succeed Mr. Guyton in his for- 
mer position as foreign freight agent at 
Boston, Mass., and George W. Stiglich 
has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Boston. 


ca * * 


The Southern Railway has announced 
promotion of Robert N. Woodall to as- 
sistant vice-president at Washington, 
D.C., and appointment of Charles W. 
Gowl to succeed him as freight traffic 
manager at Cincinnati, O., effective Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Gowl was formerly eastern 
traffic manager of the railway at New 
York. Mr. Woodall succeeds W. Mason 
King, whose promotion to vice-president 
of traffic of the railway system was re- 
cently announced (T.W., Dec. 27, p. 66). 
Clyde C. Cox has been promoted from 
general eastern freight agent to eastern 
traffic manager, with headquarters re- 
maining at New York, succeeding Mr. 
Gowl. Mr. Woodall entered the employ 
of the Southern Railway in 1922, and 
after a series of promotions became 


freight traffic manager at Cincinnati on 
January 1, 1949. Mr. Gowl began service 
with the Southern in 1928 and was made 
eastern traffic manager at New York on 





Cc. W. Gowl R. N. Woodall 


January 1, 1949. Mr. Cox entered serv- 
ice with the Southern in 1929 and was 
appointed general eastern freight agent 
at New York in January, 1946. 


* * * 


E. W. Scofield, freight traffic agent, 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way, Chattanooga, Tenn., retired Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, according to an announce- 
ment by W. K. Tate, vice-president of 
the railway. Mr. Scofield entered the 
seventy-fifth year of continuous serv- 
ice with the N. C. & St. L on December 
18, which, said Mr. Tate, so far as could 
be determined, “is a record unequalled 
in the annals of American railroads.” 
Mr. Tate said that, while Mr. Scofield 
had passed his ninety-first birthday, he 
was actively covering his territory com- 
prising sections of middle Tennessee and 
northern Alabama, and was retiring 
only because of a recently adopted 
policy of the management. Mr. Tate said 
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that Mr. Scofield’s career had been 
marked “by energy, loyalty and devo- 
tion, and in leaving our service he car- 
ries with him the affection and good 
wishes of his associates.” J. C. McCarty, 
general agent of the N. C. & St. L., re- 
tired after 51 years of service, J. F. Gaff- 
ney, Jr., general passenger agent retired 
after 50 years of service, H. L. Hanes, as- 
sistant to freight traffic manager, re- 
tired after 52 years of service, and J. C. 
Kirk, freight traffic manager, retired 
after 56 years of service with the 
N. C. & St. L., all effective January 1, 
1953. Other changes announced by the 
N. C. & St. L., effective January 1, 1953, 
were: W. B. Scott, appointed general 
agent, Louisville, Ky.; Donald R. Hack- 
ney, appointed general passenger agent, 
Nashville; Luther Redmon, appointed 
commerce agent, Nashville; C. G. Con- 
ley, appointed commercial agent, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. E. Hart, appointed freight 
traffic agent, Louisville; A. E. Lee, ap- 
pointed freight traffic agent, Kansas City, 
Mo.; F. A. Burke, appointed freight traf- 
fic manager, Nashville, succeeding J. C. 
Kirk, retired; J. H. Sutton, appointed 
general freight agent, rates and divi- 
sions, Nashville, succeeding F. A. Burke; 
S. M. Dickerson, assistant to freight traf- 
fic manager, in charge of commerce de- 
partment, Nashville, succeeding H. ‘L. 
Hanes, retired; W. K. Wilson, appointed 
assistant general freight agent, Nash- 
ville, succeeding S. M. Dickerson; P. C. 
Swann, assistant general freight agent, 
Nashville, succeeding J. H. Sutton, and 
M. E. Sillin, appointed general agent, 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding J. V. McCarty, 
retired. 
* * * 

Railway Express Agency announces the 

following appointments, effective Janu- 





The CONTINUED GOOD RELATIONSHIP we have enjoyed 


and profited by in ’52 is amplified many, many times for 


the year and years ahead. You have our unreserved 


guarantee that we will strive for greater accomplishments. 


ean be sure that all of us at the P. & P. U. Ry. will continue 


to exert every effort to make the Peoria Gateway the right 


way always for you to better serve your freight transportation 


Same Gower | , 


requirements. 





You 






Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 
E. F. STOCK, General Traffic Manager * UNION STATION, PEORIA 2, ILLINOIS 
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ary 1, 1953: J. H. Marra, vice-president- 
operations, New York City; J. F. Ross, 
assistant vice-president-operations; C. J. 
Jump, vice-president-administration and 
finance; R. C. Hendon, vice-president- 
personnel, succeeding Albert M. Hartung, 
appointed vice-president-consultant; Paul 
Gross, Jr., secretary and administrative 
assistant; E. B. Hartley, assistant to 
president. H. P. Dunlap, vice-president 
of the executive department of Railway 
Express Agency, has been appointed vice- 
president of the Central Departments 
with headquarters in Chicago, IIl., effec- 
tive January 1, 1953. N. R. Johnson has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
Western Departments of Railway Express 
Agency, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Stanley F. Pitcher has been 
made vice-president-operations, Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. A. Papa, superintendent of the Los 


NEWS OF 
TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Angeles division of R. E. A. has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Midwest- 
Texas Department, Houston, Tex.; M. S. 
Cogan, assistant general manager of the 
New York City Department, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Department, St. Louis; E. M. 
Benson, assistant to vice-president, East- 
ern Departments, has been appointed 
general manager of the Gulf Depart- 
ment, Atlanta, Ga. W. J. MacGreevy, 
vice-president of the Southern Depart- 
ments of Railway Express Agency, retired 
January 1, 1953, after 44 years of service; 
Walter Reese, vice-president, Central De- 
partments of R.E.A. at Chicago since 
1948, retired after serving as an express- 
man since 1904; G Y. Reed, manager 
of the Texas Department of R.E.A. 
at Houston, retired after a career which 
started in 1903 with Wells Fargo & Co. 


Items for this column should be addressed to Editorial Department, Traffic World, 815 Washington 


Building, Washington 5, D. C. Delay 
value. 
week. 
informed as to the club’s activities. 


due to mailing to Chicago office often eliminates news 
Items should reach the Washington office early in the week to assure publication that 
It should be made the duty of someone in the club to keep us adequately and promptly 
Copies of a club’s publication or the notices it sends to 
bers are usually not sufficient, because often they are received too late to be of value. 


Brief biographical sketches and photographs of newly elected Traffic Club presidents are solicited. 


Chicago Club Plays Santa 


Officials of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
are shown here handing out gifts to some 
of the 100 boys and girls from destitute 
homes on Chicago’s near north side, who 
were entertained at a Christmas party 


the afternoon of December 20 in the 
club's headquarters in the Palmer 
House. The children saw a three-hour 
Stage show, and received clothing and 
loys. Left to right George Julin, vice- 
president, Werner-Bros. Kennelly Co., 
chairman, public affairs committee, 
Santa Claus, and Clayton Devine, traf- 
fie director, Illinois Silicia Sand Asso- 
lation, and president of the Traffic 
Club of Chicago. 
ok * a 
“World Transportation” will be the 
Subject of an address by W. H. Small- 
Woo’. general traffic manager of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., at the next 
Monthly meeting of the Baltimore Traf- 


fic Club Forum scheduled for January 5 
in the club’s headquarters in the Lord 
Baltimore hotel. Mr. Smallwood will also 
present his company’s latest film, “The 
Story of the Crown Cork.” The club’s 
annual election meeting will be held on 
January 6 and on January 15 it will spon- 
sor a joint luncheon in conjunction with 
the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board which will convene for its annual 
meeting in the Lord Baltimore hotel on 
January 14 and 15. Ernie Issel, assistant 
secretary-treasurer, McCormick & Co., 
will speak at the luncheon on “Manage- 
ment Development.” About 600 are ex- 
pected to attend. The club’s regular win- 
ter oyster roast will be held at the Al- 
cazar, in Baltimore, on January 12. 
a a * 


Techniques of consolidating less-than- 
truckload shipments into truckload lots 
were discussed by Jack Mitchell, of the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of the U.S. 
Rubber Co., at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Alpha Chapter of 
the Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Fra- 
ternity held December 18 in New Haven, 
Conn. 

co * * 

The annual dinner of the Long Island 
Traffic Club will be held on January 8 
in Bellmore, Long Island, New York, 
B. J. McSweeney, club president, has an- 
nounced. A. G. Anderson, general traf- 
fic manager of Socony Vacuum Oil Co., 
will be the guest speaker, and Roy Nelson 
will be toastmaster. 

* 


*~ * 

The Traffic Club of Wichita has elected 
the following as its officers for 1953: 
President, W. R. Fesler, terminal man- 
ager, Healzer Cartage Co.; first vice- 
president, W. S. Welsh, assistant traffic 
manager, Coleman Co., Inc.; second 
vice-president, George A. Snyder, traffic 
manager, Frisco Lines, and secretary- 
treasurer, Lee C. Marshall, traffic man- 
ager, Kansas Gas & Electric Co. The new 
officers will be installed at the club’s an- 


(Continued on page 71) 
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WARERHOUS €E 
CALIFORNIA * 
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COLORADO 


MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 


Warehouse Section 


Published in the First Week’s Issue Each Month 


This Section has been designed to provide traffic and sales 
managers with conveniently organized information about 
the merchandise and cold storage warehouses in the prin- 


cipal distribution centers of the country. 


% Merchandise warehouse 
vy Both a cold storage and 
merchandise warehouse 


Symbols and Abbreviations: 


+ Cold storage warehouse 
D Water dock facilities 
H Household goods 


Insurance Rates: The rate shown is the lowest charge per $100 per year— 


100% coverage unless otherwise specified. 


Floor Load: Indicates range 


or maximum weight capacity in pounds per square foot. 





Geographical Index of Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Warehouses Serving Key Distribution Areas 


CALIFORNIA—Page 64 


Howard Terminal 

Overland Terminal Whse. Co. 
San Francisco Warehouse Co. 
Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COLORADO—Page 64 
The Weicker Trf. & Stge. Co. 


CONNECTICUT—Page 65 


Nationwide Despatch & Storage 
Co. 
The Smedley Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
Page 65 
The Terminal Stge. Co. of Wash. 


FLORIDA—Page 65 


American Warehouse Corp. 


GEORGIA—Page 65 
Southern Transfer Company 


ILLINOIS—Pages 65, 66 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
Currier-Lee Warehouses, Inc. 
Federal Warehouse Co. 
Griswold & Bateman Warehouse 


‘°. 
Midland Warehouses, Inc. 
North Pier Terminal Co. 
Soo Terminal Warehouse 
Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc. 
Werner Bros.-Kennelly Co. 
Western Warehousing Co. 


INDIANA—Page 66 


Indiana Terminal & Refrigerating 


Co. 
Mead Johnson Terminal Corp. 
Pettit’s Storage Warehouse Co. 


lOWA—Page 66 


American Trfr. & Stge. Co. 
lowa Warehouse Co. 


KENTUCKY—Page 66 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., 
Inc. 
Union Transfer & Storage Co. 


MARYLAND—Page 66 


Camden Warehouses 
Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Page 66 


Charles River Stores 
Hoosac Storage & Warehouse Co. 
Wiggin Terminals, Inc. 


MINNESOTA—Page 67 


Midway Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse 


‘°. 
St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 


MISSOURI—Page 67 


Adams Transfer & Storage Co. 

Crooks Terminal Warehouses 

General Warehouse Corporation 

Kansas City Terminal Warehouse 
Co. 

Keystone Warehousing Co. 

S. N. Long Warehouse 

Mid-West Terminal Warehouse 
Co. 

Rutger St. Warehouse, Inc. 


St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Co. 


NEW JERSEY—Pages 67, 68 

Harborside Warehouse Co., Inc. 

Lackawanna Whse. Co. 

Lehigh Whse. & Trans. Co., 
Elizabeth 

Lehigh Whse. & Trans. Co., 
Newark 

Lehigh Warehouse & Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Port Newark 

South Jersey Port Commission 


NEW YORK—Page 68 

Baltimore & Ohio Stores, Inc. 

Buffalo Merchandise Whses., Inc. 

The Keystone Warehouse Co. 

The Lederer Term. Whse. Co., Inc. 

Lehigh Whse. Corp. of Brooklyn 

Lehigh Warehouse & Trans. Co., 
New York City 

Wilson Warehouse Inc. 


OHIO—Pages 68, 69 


The Baltimore & Ohio Whse. Co. 

Cincinnati Merchandise Whses. 
Co. 

Cincinnati Terminal Warehouses, 
Inc. 


The Columbus Terminal Whse. Co. 


The Cotter Merchandise Storage 
Co. 

Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse 
Co. 


OH!IO—Continued 


The Lederer Term. Whse. Co. 

National Terminals Corp. 

D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Co. 

The Otis Terminal Warehouse 
Corp. 


OREGON—Page 69 
Rudie Wilhelm Warehouse Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Page 69 

Merchants’ Warehouse Company 

Pennsylvania Whsg. & Safe Dep. 
Co. 

Terminal Warehouse Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Page 69 
Wilson Storage and Transfer Co. 


TENNESSEE—Page 70 

Mid-West Terminal Warehouse 
Co. 

Poston Warehouses, Inc. 


TEXAS—Page 70 

The Dallas Trans. & Term. Whse. 
Co., Inc. 

Houston Freight Service, Inc. 

Houston Term. Whse. & C. S. Co. 

Interstate-Trinity Warehouse Co. 

Patrick Transfer & Storage Co. 


UTAH—Page 70 

Watson Warehouse & Storage 
Co. 

Western Gateway Storage Co. 


VIRGINIA—Page 70 

Brooks Transfer & Storage Co., 
Inc. 

Virginia Bonded Whse. & Transp 
Co. 


WISCONSIN—Page 70 
Atlas Storage 

Hansen Storage Co. 
National Warehouse Corp. 


CANADIAN SECTION 
QUEBEC—Page 70 


St. Lawrence Warehouse, Inc. 
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SECTION 


LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. —————; 


Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1931 


Gordon Ross * 
President 





FACILITIES—426,393 sq. ft.; Fireproof, steel and con- 
crete const.; Floor load, 250 Ibs.; Sprink. sys.; A. 
D. T. Ins. rate, 10.8c. Siding on Un. Pac.; cap. 25 
cars; free switching of competitive traffic. Sheltered 
Motor Plat., 22 truck doors. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U.S. Customs, Pool car 
dist. Motor transport service. Cool Rooms—cheese, 
dates, nuts (32-40°); other commodities at 41° up. 
Candy storage. Display rooms and offices—conven- 
ient to business district. 

ASSOCIATED with Crooks Terminal Warehouses Inc., 
Chicago, Kansas City and New York. 

Watch Display Advertisements on Inside Front Covers! 


LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
STAR TRUCK & WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1892 


E. S. Stanley * 1855 Industrial St. 
Owner Tel.—Mutual 9141 


FACILITIES—250,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, reinfd. concrete 
const.; Floor load, 250-600 Ibs.; Sprink. sys.; A.D.T.; 
Ins. rate, 9.5¢ (90%); Siding on A.T. & S.F.; free 
switch. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Storage for drugs, toiletries, 
candy, canned goods, paint, machinery, elec. appli- 
ances, gen. merchandise; Display Rooms and O' S; 
Pool Car dist.; Power driven material handling 
equip. and pallets; 115 e. motor equip. all ca- 
acities; Rigging; Motor Term. 





_REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 





OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Howard Terminal 


Established 1900 
Bruce Howard, Whse. Mgr. *D 95 Market St. 
Frank Smith, Office Mgr. GLencourt 1-4722 


FACILITIES—Prop. owner; Firepf. brick and steel 
const.; max. fl. Id. Ibs.; sprinkler; re watch.; 
A.D.T.; ins. 12¢ to 23c; sidings S.P., A.T.&S.F., W.P. 
Ry., Howard T. Ry., 70 cars; free switch; tr. plat. 
60 trucks; 4 water docks, 400 ft. long, draft 32 ft. 
SERVICE FACILITIES—U.S. Customs bonded; pool car 
distr.; motor terminal; stg., off. and display space; 
Consolidated rail and water carloads. 

MEMBER—A. W. A.; Calif. W. A.; S. F. W. A. 


Incorporated 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
San Francisco Warehouse Co. 


Established 1899 Incorporated 
Henry F. Hiller * 605 Third St. 
President Tel.—Sutter 1-3461 


Specializing in the storage of general merchandise 
and liquors,—drayage and pool car distribution. 
FACILITIES—Operating Continental Warehouses, 625 
Third St., Security Warehouses, Spear & Folsom Sts., 
renannen, 180 Napoleon St.—all on railroad 
sidings. 

MEMBER—American Warehousemen’s Assn. Repre- 
sented by Distribution Service, Inc. 





DENVER, COLO. 


. |The Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. 


Established 1899 Incorporated 
R. G. Dameron * 1700 Fifteenth St. 
President Tel.—MA 322! 


FACILITIES—340,000 sq. ft. Fireproof and mill con- 
struction, sprinkler system. Insurance rate from 9.3: 
up. Free ai from all railroads. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Merchandise and household 
goods stored. Pool car distribution. Motor freight 
term. Statewide motor frt. service daily. 
REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc.; Ameri- 
can Chain of Warehouses. 

ASSNS.—A. W.A.; Colo. Tfr. & Whsemen’s Assn 


Incorporated | 


1807 E. Olympic Blvd. | 
Tel.—Trinity 1146 | 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 


Nationwide Despatch & Storage Co. 
Established 1933 


Milton M. Pearlmen * 9 Center Street 
General Manager Tel.—2-6264; TWX—HFD 469 


FACILITIES—(1) 9 Center St.; 11,000 sq. ft.; truck 
platform, 2 trucks; (2) 151 Walnut St., a 3,000 
- a a platform, 3 trucks; siding NY, NH & 
oth whses. unlitd. fir. Id.; ins. rate 156. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distr.; mtr. frgt. 
term. in whse.; company operated cartage service. 
11 trucks; storage, office & display space for lease; 
ing of machinery. 
ASENS —Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
THE SMEDLEY COMPANY 


Established 1860 *H Incorporated 
T. J. Buchan P. O. Box 1783 
General Manager Tel. 5-6181 


FACILITIES—78 River Street: concrete, single-floor, 
palletized siding on NY NH & H RR, capacity, 7 
cars, —— height 16’. 
oe mill constructed, sprinklered. Household 
oods and heated space for merchandise. 

geevice FEATURES: Customs bond, pool car dist., 
statewide delivery service; equipment for storage 
and ere of heavy machinery. 

ASSN.—A.W.A., N » Conn. W.A., N.H.C. of C. 
Motor “Tronsport Assn. of Conn. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Terminal Storage Company of Washington 


Established 1903 Incorporated | .., 
Mr. H. H. Spicer, Jr. * ~~ First & K Sts., N. E. 
Manager Tel.—Metropolitan 4685 


FACILITIES—10 buildings, 243,000 sq. ft. of which 
130,000 sq. ft. is of fireproof construction. Private 
watchmen. Floor load 250-600 Ibs. Sidings, B. & O 
R. R. Motor platform. Capacity 30 trucks. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distributors. Local 
cartage. 
ASSOCIATION—A. W. A. (Mdse.). 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — 


American Warehouse Corporation 
1252 W. Beaver St. * Established 1946 


Henry G. Waring, Albert R. Doran, 
President Secy. & Treas. 


FACILITIES: 25,000 sq. ft., msry. const., fl. Id. 500 
Ibs./sq. ft., fire ins. rate $.568 (100%). Siding SAL 
RR, 6 cars; truck plitfm., 7 trucks. 


SERVICE FEATURES: Pool car distr., 5 co. op. trucks. 
All weather Idng. Pvt. switching, reciprocal all 
lines. Close to wholesale & chain store whses. 


MEMBER: AWA, Southeastern Whse. & Mvrs. Assn. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Southern Transfer Company 
Established 1911 * Incorporated 
H. L. McPherson 367 John Street, N.W. 
Warehouse Manager Telephone Lamar 3421 


FACILITIES—2 Kg fireproof, Mg constr., un- 
Itd. flr. Id. (1) 367 John St., N sq.ft.; 
sprnkir. & alarm systems; ins. rate 25c; fumigation; 
siding So. Rwy. 17 cars; 40 trucks, sheltered pitfrm; 
(2) 5 Produce ~~, 25,000 sq.ft.; ~. wee 
3c; "dan L & N, Atla. ". W. Pt. & Ga. 

cars; sheltered pit rm, 6 trucks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded; pool car distr.; 
Co. operated cartage serv. 94 trucks; machinery 


rigging; free drayage on L.C.L. shipments; city 
deliveries. 


— 





_— 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Currier-Lee Warehouses, Inc. 
Established 1913 
Ward Castle * 427-473 W. Erie St. 
President Tel.—Superior 9066 


a 250,000 sq. ft.; heavy joist const. 
2 Sprinkler alarm; watchmen. Fumigation. 
nis. Moe Sidings on C. M. St. P. & P., cap. 21 cars; 
- 2e switch. Shelt. motor platf.; cap. 18 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: State; Licensed, U. 
Whse. Act. Pool car dist. Motor freight’ term. 
Srace for lease: oo Office. Financial service. 
pecialize in ws products. Cool rooms. 
A.SNS. —A. W. A. (Mdse.); Ill. Assn. Mdse. Whsmn. 


165 Brewery, Street: fire- 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses 


Established 1913 *D Incorporated 
433 W. Harrison St. Tel.—WAbash 2-4070 
Harry D. Crooks, President 
A. J. Crooks R. F. Wallace 
Executive Vice President Vice President 


New York Office 
George G. Roddy 271 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 5-8397 





Senile Side Warehouses—On the Belt. Ry. of Chicago 
adjacent to Great Clearing Interchange Freight Yard. 


® Downtown Warehouses, 417-39 W. Harrison St. 
(directly opposite main post office): 125, sq. ft.; 
Brick and reinforced concrete const.; Floor load 
300 Ibs. Siding on C. B. & Q.; capacity 75 cars. 
Tunnel connection. 50 truck loading doors. 


@ Burlington 14th Place Warehouse, 429-49 W. 
14th PI. (adjacent to downtown district): 100,000 
sq. Brick and reinforced concrete const.; Floor 
load, ‘300 Ibs. Siding on C. B. & Q. RL R 


@ 35th St. Warehouse, 2704-44 W. 35th St. (Cen- 
tral location, near Chicago Stock Yards). 150, 

ft.; Brick, mill and concrete const.; Floor load 
300 Ibs.; <3 Sprinkler sys.; Served by Santa Fe—I. C.— 
Penna.—C. R. & |. and |. H. B. R. Rs. 


© South Side Warehouses, 5817-5967 W. 65th St. 
eng rg adapted to in-transit storage): 350,000 

Brick, mill and concrete const.; Floor load 
260- 500 Ibs.; Sprinkler sys.; Siding on Belt. Ry. of 
Chicago; capacity, 60 cars; direct rail with own 
South Chicago dock. 


@ South Chicago Waterfront Warehouses, 103rd 
St. and Calumet River—West Bank; 60,000 sq. ft.; 
Steel const.; Floor load, 250 Ibs. Siding on Belt 
Ry. of Chicago, capacity, 50 cars. Water Dock 
Length, 1500 ft., draft, ft. 

Service Features 


Bonded: U. S. Customs; State. 


Pool car distributors. Motor 
transport service available. 
Equipment for handling any 


type of vessel or barge plus 
storage facilities. L. C. L. trap 
car service. 





Associations OUR INTEGRITY 
A. W. A. (Mdse.); Ill. Assn. 
Mdse. Warehousemen. Interlake 


Terminals, Inc. 


Watch Display Advertisement on 
Inside Front Covers! 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


Incorporated * 1525 Newberry Ave. 
F. D. Bateman, Pres. Tel.—CAnal 2770 


FACILITIES—Prop. owned. (1) 1530 S. Sangamon St.; 
120,000 sq.ft.mdse. & 30,000 cu.ft.cold stge. (2) 1524 
S.Peoria St.; 150,000 = ‘ft.mdse. Both whse.; Fire f. 
rein.con.const.; x fi.id. 250 Ibs.; * x mga? ant. “watch. 
OT ins, 10c; sid. = C.&N.W., C.&A. Ry., B.&O., 
, 8 cars; free switch; cov. docks, 12 trucks. 
SERVICE’ FEATURES—Lic. under U. S. Whse. Act; 
bonded; U.S.Int.Rev. U.S. Customs; oom pool car 
distr.; Co. oper. 6 trucks; Stge. and office space. 
REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 
MEMBER—A.W.A.; Ill. Assn. of Mdse. Whsemen. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Midland Warehouses, Inc. 


1500 S. Western Ave. * Established 1906 
Tel.—Canal 6-6811 


FACILITIES—1500 S. Western Ave., 570,000 sq. ft. 
conc. steel const.; 1534 S. Western Ave., 67,000 s 
ft. brick, mill const. Ins. rates as low as 4c. All 
with A.D.T. Watch. Serv. & Sprinklered. Direct 
- -— Rys. Sidings on Chicago Jct. Ry., 
apacity. Ample Motor Truck Platforms. 

SERVICE FEATURES—U. S. Cust., State, Priv. Bond. 
Pool car distr. Office & Whse. space to lease. 
L.C.L. freight station on premises. 

MEMBER—Amer. Chain of Whses., A.W.A. (Mdse.). 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
North Pier Terminal 


Executive om 444 Lake Shore Dr., SU. 7-5606 
Ww. Huggett, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
. T. He ner, Vice Pres.—Sales 





MAIN DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE BUILDINGS—dis- 
tinctive location, frontage at 444 and 445 Lake 
Shore Drive. Bldgs., 365- 389 E. illinois St. 3 biks. to 
Mich. Ave. Space leasing for office and whse. 


ge ge AND SERVICE FEATURES — 1,250,000 
sq. ft. mill and brick constr. 7 Sprinklered, 
low 7g ie Id. up to 335 Ibs. 33 elevators. 
. & N. W. R. siding—cap. 80 cars. Free switch- 
ing. Vehicle 4%. platforms and doors, cap. 100 
trucks. Direct aul a connection to all R.R. for LCL 
fgt. Park. space. U. S. cstms. bonded. Car unload., 
tunnel loading, elev. op. & maint., watchmen, heat. 
NORTH SIDE WAREHOUSE for gen. stge. mdse. & 
dist., 2740 Clybourn Ave. roa) ft., sprinklered, 
low. ane heavy fir. Id. C. & N. W. and C. M. St. 
P. & P. siding, cov. platform for 20 trks. 
SOUTH SIDE WAREHOUSE for in-transit, car load 
movement in and out, 95th and Cottage Grove, 
100,000 sq. ft., fully mech., unlim. fir. Id., 1.C. sid. 
DOWNTOWN WHS. FOR GEN. STORAGE—120 E. 
S. Water St., 50,000 sq. ft.; unlimited floor load; on 
N.Y.C. sid.; cap. 10 cars; load cap. 10 trucks. 
DOWNTOWN SHIP DOCK HOUSE at mouth of the 
Chicago River, 400 E. South Water St., stevedoring, 
-——- and Unloading of lake and ee ma ships. 
. C. siding. 
amie DOCK, 2905 S. Western, nents 
New Orleans and intermediate pts. 
MEMBER—A. W. A.—Ill. Assn. th, pF se cBasca 
Chicago Assn. of Com. and Ill. Chamber of Com. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: J. Leo Cooke Ware- 
house Corporation. New York phone: WH. 3-. q 


’ bog rd 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Soo Terminal Warehouse 
Established 1914 
L. B. Darovic * 519 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Manager Tel.—Canal 5740 


FACILITIES—500,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, reinf. conc. 
const.; Floor load unlimited. Low insurance rate. 
Siding: a Line, free switch, all lines; 50 cars. 
Truck dock, 18 trucks under roof. 

SERVICE FEATURES. Bonsied: U. S. Customs, State. 
Pool car distribution. Candy storage. Cool in sum- 
mer. Space for lease with office. Free in and out 
freight deliv. to all trunk lines via tunnel. 
REPRESENTED BY—National Whse. Service. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.); 1. A. M. W. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc. 


Established 1886 
F. E. Berg * 225 E. Illinois St. 


Sec’'y & Treas. Tel.—Su —_~ 6828 
FACILITIES—(1) 213-235 Illinois St. Mdse. Storage; 
Customs; Distilled 1. Prove wl per. (2) 
421-427 E. North Water St. & (3) 352-402 E North 
Water St. leased space. Total space, sq 
Mill const. Sprinkler Pag .; A. D. T. Watchmen. 
rate. 1534c. Sidin . & N. W. 

SERVICE FEATUR SARS, U. S. Whse. Act; 
State. Bonded: U. S. Int'l Rev.; Customs. Bottling 
plant for liquors. 44 car rt ae wee . 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
Western Warehousing 


Company 


Established 1880 Incorporated 


* 323 W. Polk St. 
Tel.—Wabash 2-6507 


H. S. Newell 
Superintendent 





FACILITIES—500,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, steel-brick- 
concrete construction. Floor load, 250-300 Ibs. Dry 
Sprinkler system; alarm system; — watchmen. 
Insurance rate, 17.8c. Siding on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road: capacity 40 cars; free switching all Chicago 
lines. Motor platform, capacity 50 trucks, all 
sheltered. 


LOCATION—Adijacent to “‘Loop’’—one block from 
new Chicago Post Office; in the heart of the rail- 
way terminal and wholesale districts. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded, Illinois Commerce 
Commission Pool car distributors. Superior office 
and storage space for lease. Storage restricted to 
clean merchandise free from fire hazard. 


ASSOCIATIONS—II!. Assn. Mdse. Whsemen.; Ill. 
Chamber of Commerce; Chicago Assn. of Com- 
merce; Chicago Traffic Club. 





PEORIA, ILL. 


Federal Warehouse Co. 


J. D. Ullman, Pres. Established 1914 
J. J. O’Meara, Secy. & Treas. Phone 3-3851 
Incorporated Teletype No. PE-88 
FACILITIES—800-818 S. Adams. 100,000 total sq. 
ft. Reinf. Concrete; unlimited fir. Id. Sprinkler sys. 
Ins. .104c. Sidings on C. B. & Q., cap. 6 cars. 
Fireproof. ADT and pvt. watchmen. Free switching 
other railroads. Motor platform, cap. 5 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded. Pool car dist. 
Company operated cartage service, 12 trucks. 
Storage, display & office space for lease. 
REPRESENTED BY—Amer. Chain of Warehouses. 
ASSNS.—A.W.A., N.F.W.A., C.W.A.1.; LM.W.A. 





EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mead Johnson Terminal Corp. 
“Where Waterway—Railway—Highway Meet’’ 
Established 1930 Incorporated 


A. J. Weber 1830 W. Ohio St. 
Acting Gen. Mgr. Tel.—Dial 5-7152 
FACILITIES—Property owned; 90,000 sq. ft.; Fire 
resistant brick-steel-concrete const.; Floor load, no 
limit; Sprink sys.; A. D. T. Insurance rate, 11.4c. 
Sidings on C. & E. |. and L. & N.; Free switch., 
all lines. Water Dock: Length, 800 ft.; draft, 9 ft. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs; State. 
Pool car distr. Motor freight terminal. 
REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—Am. W. A. (Mdse.); Ind. W. A. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Pettit’s Storage Warehouse Co. 
Established 1910 


J. N. Pettit wH 414 E. Columbia St. 
Manager (Tel.—A-1108) 


FACILITIES—Mdse. 50,000. sq. ft., household goods 
50,000 sq. ft. Reinforced concrete construction: floor 
load, -300 Ibs. Property owned. Merch. Patrol 
watchmen. Insurance average 25c. Siding, capacity 
7 cars, N: Y. C. & St. L. R. R., free switching. 
Truck dock sheltered—capac. 6 trucks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Own cartage. 
Palletized. 

REPRESENTED BY—Am. Ch. of Whses. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A., Mayflower W. A. 


*D 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Indiana Terminal & Refrigerating Co. 
Established 1910 Incorporated 


Wm. E. Ready % 240 S. Pennsylvania St. 
Vice President & Treasurer Tel.—MArket 4361 


FACILITIES—(1) Property leased; 260,000 sq. ft. 
mdse.; reinf. conc.; min. 250 Ibs. sq. ft. fl. load; 
rate 10.4c; P. R. R. 8 cars; (2) Property owned; 
1,500,000 cu. ft. cold stge.; brick and mill const.; 
max. 225 Ibs. per sq. ft. fl. load; ins. rate 11.1¢; on 
I. U. Ry., 8 cars. Both houses: sprink., pvt. watch- 
men, A.D.T. alarm, free switch., cov. truck docks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—U. S. Cust. bonded. Pool car 
distr. Lease stge., office, display, exhibit space. 
MEMBERS—A.W.A., Assn. Ref. Whse., Indpls. W.A. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


American Transfer & Storage Co. 





Established 1908 Incorporated 
A. G. Keyes w 401 First St., S. E. 
Pres. & Gen’! Mgr. Tel.—21147 


FACILITIES—Prop. owned; 80,000 sq. ft. mdse.; 
10,000 sq. ft. cold stge.; firepr. mill const.; sprink.; 
A.D.T.; Ins. 18.8-80%; siding on C. M. St. P. & P., 
cap. 4 cars, free switch.; truck shelter, cap. 6 trucks. 
Min. cold storage temp. range 35° above zero. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distr.; cartage serv- 
ice, 8 trucks; stge. and office space for lease; mo- 
tor term. in warehouse. 

MEMBER—lowa W. A., American W. A. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
lowa Warehouse Company 





Established 1916 * Incorporated 
James S$. Newman 119-123 East Park Ave. 
President Tel.—5755 


FACILITIES—(1) 119 E. Park Ave. Brick & wood 
const. Siding III. Cent., cap. 2 cars. Ins. rate .286. 
70,000 ft. (2) 621 Transit St. Brick & open steel 
const. Siding on W. C. F. & N. Ry., cap. 5 cars. 
Ins. rate .356. 10,000 ft. (3) 106 E. 9th St. Reinf. 
concrete. Siding Ill. Cent., capacity 2 cars. Ins. 
rate .359. 15,000 ft. Free switch. Bonded pers. 
FEATURES—Merch. stge. Pool car dist. Cartage. 
REPRESENTED BY—Amer. Chain of Warehouses. 
MEMBER—Natl. Furniture Whsemen’s Assn., AWA, 
lowa Warehousemen’s Assn. 





LEXINGTON, KY. 
Union Transfer & Storage Co. 


Established 1919 Incorporated 
O. B. Murphy * Spring & Vine Sts. 
Vice-President Tel.—PBX-7030 


FACILITIES—(1) Vine & Spring Sts., fireproof, rein- 
forced concrete; Ins. rate 22c. (2) Vine & Merino, 
brick and mill const. Ins. rate 55c. Both: Total 
floor space 100,000 sq. ft. Sidings on L. & N. R. R.; 
free switching. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Poo! car distributors. Motor 
transport line, company owned, serving Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Harlan, Middleborough and Blue Grass 
region of Kentucky. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


131 East Main Street 
Marc Stuart, Jr. 
Treasurer 


Cc. W. Best 
Exec. Vice President 
and Secretary 


Established 1884 
FACILITIES—Over 900,000 sq. ft. for the storage 
of Merchandise, Dist. Spirits, Household Goods, 
Tobacco. 24 Whses.—Fireproof and slow burning 
mill—75% Sprink. 

PECIAL FEATURES—Customs and Int. Revenue 
onded—Pool Car Dist.—Reciprocal Switching, all 
Railroads. 

MEMBER—American Warehousemen’s Association, 
N.F.W.A., American Chain of Warehouses, Distri- 
bution Service, Inc. 

AGENT—Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





A Factual Warehouse Section 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD Warehouse Section 
was designed in co-operation with repre- 
sentative shippers to provide concisely 
and briefly the facts most frequently 
wanted by those whose responsibility it is 
to select warehousing services. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Camden Warehouses 
Established 1900 *D Incorporated | 


C. M. Wrightson Rm. 301, Camden Station | 
Mgr. & Treas. Tel. Lexington 0400 Ext. 747 | 
FACILITIES—4 Units; Property leased: 700,000 sc. | 


ft. Brick-Concrete-Steel const. A.D.T., Private Watch- | 
man, Sprinkler. 


LOCATIONS—Camden Station, Henderson’s Wharf, | 
Locust Point Piers, B. & O. R. R. } 


SERVICE FEATURES—Pool cars. 
Direct rail and water connections. Customs Bonded. | 
ASSNS.—A. W. A., Md. W. A. | 


Motor transport. | 





| 
BALTIMORE, MD. —————— | 


The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1896 Incorporated 


H. A. Davidson 6201 Pulaski Highway 
Mgr. H.H.G. Division *H Tel.—Broadway 7900 


FACILITIES—(1) 6301 Pulaski Hgwy. 26,000 sq. ft., 
fireproof, brick & steel; fir. load unltd.; priv. watch- 
men; shelt. plat., 10 trks. (2) 1019-21 & 1206 Ridgely 
St. 25,000 sq. ft., fir. load 200-400 Ibs. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distr.; container serv.; 
motor frgt. term. whse.; stge.; co. opr. cartage 
service; office, display & exhibit space; dom. & 
expt. packing; 405 trucks, tractors & trailers. 
Common carriers—H. H. G. and gen. com. 
ASSOCIATIONS—Md. Furn. Whse. Assn., N.F.W.A., 
Md. Motor Truck Assn. Agents, United Van Lines. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles River Stores 
Established 1899 * Incorporated 
John F. O'Halloran 131 Beverly Street 
Manager Tel.—CApitol 7-1446 


FACILITIES—230,000 square feet. Private siding Bos- 


ton & Maine Railroad. Reciprocal 
Vi mow \ 
Twe Cham oF 
(eas 
Uj teamimace jf 








toms Bonded. General merchandise 
storage. Pool car distribution. Located 
on Boston’s new Arterial Highway. 
Member A.W.A. and M.W.A. 


switching, other railroads. Truck plat- 
form. U.S. Internal Revenue and Cus- 

ANO INLANO 
waRtnousts 











BOSTON, E. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Co. 


Established 1928 Incorporated 
William A. Harnedy * Lechmere Square 
Treas. & Gen’! Mngr. Tel.—TRO. 9608 


FACILITIES—(1) Lechmere Sq., E. Cambridge, Fire- 
proof, reinforced concrete; Sprink. sys. Ins. rate 
18c. (2) Water St., Charlestown (Adj. Mystic Ter- 
minal Co. docks). Brick const., A. D. T., Auto. fire 
alarm. Ins. rate 21c (90%). Total floor space 
108,500 sq. ft. Sidings on B. & M. R. R. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: State; U. S. Cust. 
(No. 2) Pool car dist. Liquor storage (No. 2). 
REPRESENTED BY—New York, Central Distribution 
Bur.; Chicago, National Whsg. Ser. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Wiggin Terminals, Inc. 


Established 1908 
Incorporated 


Sherman L. Whipple, Jr. 
President 


C. J. Grimley, V. P. and * 50 Terminal Street 
General Manager Telephone CH 2-0880 


FACILITIES—UNIT 1: 50 Terminal St., 500,000 > 
ft.; brick & concrete fire resistive constr.; fir. Id. 
250#; sprinkler sys.; General Alarm Corp. Siding 
B. & M., 50 cars. Motor platform, cap. 15 trucks. 
Water dock facilities, 700 ft. dock, draft 30 ft. 


UNIT 2: 520 E Street; 25,000 sq. ft.; brick & con- 
crete fire resistive constr.; sprinkler sys.; General 
Alarm Corp. Siding N.Y.N.H. & H. RR., 4 cars. 
Motor platform, 4 truck capacity. UNIT 3: Lumber 
Division, Castle Island; 35 acre terminal (Operating 
lumber terminal for Port of Boston in conj. wit 
Terminal Operators, Inc.) 3- berths for deep water 
vessels; transit sheds. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded under U. S. Customs, 
State and U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Pool car distribution; storage, 
office and display space for lease; weighing, 
sampling and coopering. Palletized 1 e- 
chanical equipment including fork trucks, tractors, 
lumber carriers and conveyors. Vacuum fumigation 
under Govt. regulations for all commodities. 


MEMBER—American Warehouse Assoc., Mass. Ware- 
house Assoc., Distribution Service, Inc. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Co. 







Established 1929 * Incorporated 
618 Washington Ave. N. 201 Fifth Ave. N. 
Whse. No. 1 (Tel.—LIncoin 5631) Whse. No. 2 





FACILITIES—200,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, brick and 
concrete constr.; Floor load 250 Ibs.; A.D.T. and 
private watchmen. Sidings on Soo Line; capacity, 
16 cars; free switching all lines. Cartage Service, 







50 trucks. Ins. from 16c (90%). 
SERVICE—State, U.S. Cust. bond. Office space. 
Pool car distr. 





REPRESENTED BY—Assoc. Whses., Inc., 52 Vander- 
bilt. Av., N. Y.; 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
ASSNS.—American Warehousemen’s Association, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Midway Terminal Warehouse 


Established 1933 Minnesota Transfer 
Tel.—Nestor 1811 * 2295 University Ave. 


FACILITIES—220,000 sq. ft. all on one floor. Concrete 
and steel, sprinklered; lowest insurance rate. Un- 
limited floor load. Modern construction and han- 
dling equipment. Siding on Minnesota Transfer Ry.; 
capacity 30 cars; free switching all lines. Cartage 
service 50 trucks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—State, U.S. Cust. bond. Office 
and display space. Pool car distr. 

REPRESENTED BY—Assoc. Whses., Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
Av., N. Y.; 549 Randolph St., Chicago. 
ASSNS.—American Warehousemen’‘s 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1916 Incorporated 
425 East 8th St. * Tel. Garfield 7551 


FACILITIES—307,000 4 ft.; Fireproof, brick and 
conc. const.; Floor load 250-400 Ibs. A.D.T. & priv. 
watchmen. Sid. Soo Line; 26 cars; free switching. 
Cartage service 100 trucks. Ins. from 16c (90%). 
SERVICE FEATURES—State, U.S. Cust. bond. Office 
and display space. Pool car distribution. 
Famous for “SERVICE” from Coast to Coast 
REPRESENTED BY—Assoc. Whses., Inc., 52 Vander- 
bilt Av., N.Y.; 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
ASSNS.—American Warehousemen’s Association, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Adams Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1900 Incorporated 
D. S. Adams * 228 W. 4th St. 
President Tel.—Victor 0225 


FACILITIES—100,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, reinf. concrete. 
Sprinkler, M.D.T. alarm, pvt. watchmen. Ins. rate 
24c. Siding on KCSRR. Cap..8 cars. Free switch. 
Truck Plat. covered, cap. 30 trucks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: Customs, 
State; Lic., U.S. Whse. Act. Pool car dist. Stg. & 
Office space for lease. Mot. Transp. ser. & fgt. 
term. Daily overnight serv. to approx. 4,000 towns 
in wholesale dist., near retail dist. & fgt. depots. 
ASSNS.—A.W.A.; M.W.A.; Traf. Club; C. of C. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mid-West Terminal Warehouse Co. 


2030 Walnut St. Tel. Victor 8292 
W. S. Ford, Pres. Established 1939 


FACILITIES—80,550 sq. ft., two adjoining buildings. 
(1) conc. & steel const., ins. rate .09c. (2) brick & 
mill const., ins. rate .171c. Spr. sym.; ADT alarm; 
siding K.C. Terminal RR, cap. 6 cars, free switching 
other RR; truck plat., sheltered cap. 8 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distr., office space, 
tobaccos, food products. 

REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution Inc. 

LE LATIONS—A.W.A.., Mo. W.A.,  K.C.W.A,, 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST.LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Established 1924 Incorporated 
C. J. LaMothe 826 Clark Ave. 
President Tel.—Main 4927 
FACILITIES—700,000 sq. ft. Mdse. Storage, (1) 1000 
Spruce St., (2) 826 Clark Ave. A.D.T. protected. 
Sprinklered. Ins. rates—16c—26c. Term. R.R. siding. 
ee switching, 28 car cap. Sheltered platform, city 
block long. Centrally located in wholesale and 
lobbing district. 

ERViCE FEATURES—State, U.S. Cust. Bonded. Pool 
car cist.. Space for lease—office and storage. 
REPRESENTED BY—A. C. of W., Inc. 
MEMSER—A.W.A.; Mo. W.A.; St. Louis C. of C. 


*D 
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KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
1104 Union Avenue 


Est. 1913 Telephone—Victor 2404 Inc. 
Harry D. Crooks, President 
A. J. Crooks R. F. Wallace 


Executive Vice President Vice President 


New York Office 
George G. Roddy 271 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 5-8397 





Security Warehouse 
1405 St. Louis Ave. (M.P.) 


FACILITIES—3 locations: 322,000 sq. ft.; Reinforced 


Brokers Warehouse 
1104 Union Ave. (Frisco) 


concrete and brick constr.; Floor load, 250 Ibs. 
Sprink. sys. Ins. rate, 9.4c. Sidings on Un. Pac., 
Mo. Pac. & Frisco R.R.s.; cap., 23 cars; free switch. 
Protected by A.D.T. Burglar Alarm Sys. 

SPECIAL SERVICES—Bonded; Licensed, U.S. Whs. 
act; U.S. Customs; State. Pool car dist. We oper- 
ate our own large and efficient fleet of motor 
trucks. Cool rooms—cheese, dates, nuts and dried 
fruits (35° to 60°). Candy storage. . 
ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A. (Mdse.); Mo. W.A.; Inter- 
lake Terminals, Inc. 

Watch Display Advertisements on Inside Front Covers! 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


S. N. Long Warehouse 
9th & Gratiot Sts. * Tel. Main 2910 
W. F. Long, G. M. Established 1903 
FACILITIES—214,000 sq. ft. Heavy mill and brick; 
(1) 1939 S. Vandeventer, Mo. Pac. siding, 22 cars; 
(2) 9th & Gratiot, Term. R.R. siding, 24 cars; rec- 
switch, all lines. Ins. rate, 20c. Sprinkler, A.D.T. 


protection. Two cov. motor docks length of bldg. 
FEATURES—Longest established mdse. whse. in St. 


Louis. Licensed. State bonded; pool car distr. 
Spcl. encl. plat. Sep. vault space, approved for 
storage. Red label prods. Motorized power equip. 


REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A.; Mo. W.A.; St. L. Mdse. 
W.A.; St. L. C. of C. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rutger St. Warehouse, Inc. 
Established 1920 9 Rutger St. 
C. W. Dodge Tel.—Chestnut 


President 9465-66 
FACILITIES—Mdse. Stg. 210,000 sq. ft.; Brick-mill 
constr. Sprink. sys. ADT Central Sta. burglar 
alarm. Ins. rate 25c. Sidings on Mo. Pac. and 
Term. R.R. Assn., cap. 14 cars, free aye 
Motor plat. cap. 15 trucks. Mississippi River Dock, 
near Municipal Bridge. 

SERVICE—Bonded; State Pool car dist. Motor freight 
terminal. Space for lease. 

REPRESENTED BY—Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
ASSNS.—St.L. Mdse. W.A., Mo. W.A., St. L. C. of C. 


*D 





Pay 85% of Annual 
Railroad Freight Bill 


TRAFFIC WORLD shipper-subscribers pay 
85% of the annual railroad freight bill 
and ship nearly 2/3 of the total tonnage 
carried by railways, trucks and domestic 
water lines. 








T I ON 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kansas City Terminal Warehouse Co, 


Established 1902 933 Mulberry St. 
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FACILITIES—400,000 sq. ft. reinforced concrete and 
heavy mill construction; Sprinkler; Sidings; Mo. Pac. 
Un. Pac., Wabash & Burlington; Track capacity: 26 
cars; Watchman service and ADT protection; Ins. 
Rate from 9c. Covered docks and tracks. Display 
room. Cool Rooms. Office space. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded by Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Md. Pool car dist. Reciprocal switching. Free 


te on L.C.L. shipments. Financing. Employes 
bonded. Stge-in-transit service. Fork Trucks to 2 
tons. 


ASSOCIATIONS—Member 
housemen’s Assn. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Keystone Warehousing Co. 


Norman Levitt, * 1025 Spruce St. 
General Manager Est. 1951 Chestnut 8394 


FACILITIES—Central Loc. in Whsle. and Jobbing dis- 
trict; 2 Units, totaling 210,000 sq. ft., (1) fir. Id. 150 
Ibs. per sq. ft., sprinkler system; siding T.R.R.A., 6 
cars; Ins. 18c. Truck platform, 14 trucks; 6 under 
shelter. (2) fir. Id. unlmtd., Siding MoPac, 7 cars; 
Ins. 26V2c; free switching other RRs. Truck platform, 
10 trucks under shelter. 


SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded; Pool car distr.; 
stge. space for. lease. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
General Warehouse Corporation 


Established 1940 Incorporated 


Harry S. Brown * 661 N. National 
V. P. & Gen'l. Mngr. Telephone 4-1855 


FACILITIES—100,000 sq. ft.; mill constr.; fir. Id. 
500 Ibs. per sq. ft.; sprinkler system, private 
watchman. Ins. rate 18c to 37c. Fumigation. Sidings 
on Frisco & Mo. Pac., 6 cars. Free switching other 
railroads. Truck platform, 15 trucks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded; pool car distri- 
bution; storage, office & display space for lease. 
Company operated cartage service, 6 trucks. 
Transit storage specialists. 

Mo. B.T.A. 


AWI.; Missouri Ware- 











CAMDEN, N.J. 
South Jersey Port Commission Operating 


Camden Marine Terminals 
D. C. Nevins *D Foot of Beckett St., 
General Manager Woodlawn 4-5028 


FACILITIES—2 Units, totaling 167,200 sq ft., brick & 
steel constr., fir. Id. Ibs., sprinkler system pri- 
vate watchmen; siding PRR, 90 cars; free switching 
reading & PRR. Truck platform, 76 trucks. Water 
dock facilities. Unit 1—1050 ft. dock, 30 ft. draft; 
Unit 2—1500 ft. dock, 8—16 ft. draft, for barges 


only. 
ASSNS.—AW.A., AAPA & North Atlantic Ports 
ssoc. 
MEMBER—A.W.A.; Mo. W.A.; A.T.A.;  L.C.N.C.; 


ELIZABETH, N.J. 





Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Ce. 


Established 1934 * 


Ralph Memoli, 963 Newark Ave. 


Manager Tel.—Market 3-1830 
FACILITIES—250,000 sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & steel. 
Fir. Id. 250 Ibs. Fireproof. Auto. Sprinkler. Supr. 
Watchman Svce. Ins. $.167. Siding PRR, 30 cars. 
Shelt. plat. 20 trks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Co. oper. 

serv. 52 trks. Off. & Stge. space for lease. Spec. 
hdling Ige. machinery & steel in lifts up to 10 tons. 
1 ptbl.Bit.Con.; Fngr. Type Elev.; Frt. Plat. Elev.; 
5 Ptbl.Trg.Mach.; 4 Elev.Plat.Trk.; 40 Plat. tk. 
MEMBER—A.W.A.; N.J. Mtr. Trk. Assoc.; Whse. 
Assoc. of N.Y., N.J. Whse. Assoc. 


Incorporated 
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JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
“Gateway to the World” 


Harborside Warehouse Company, Inc. 


Established 1933 Tel. HEnderson 4-6000 
Executive and Sales Office 
34 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area, Directly 
Opposite etme Street, New York 
D 


FACILITIES—3 units—fireproof, brick and concrete. 
Penna. R.R. private siding—26-car capacity; connec- 
tions with all roads entering city. Merchandise 
storage, Manufacturing and office space, 1,650,000 
sq. ft.; sprinkler; automatic fire alarm. Insurance 
rate: .099. Platform capacity, 40 trucks. Cold stor- 
age: Coolers, 1,608, cu. ft.; freezer, 1,182,000 
cu. ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft., convertible; auto- 
matic fire alarm. Insurance rate: .06. Brine refrigera- 
tor system; temperature range, 0° to 50° F.; 
cooler-room ventilation; humidity control; 20-truc 
platform. Dock facilities: Waterfront dock, 600 ft.; 
minimum draft 21 ft.; pier berth, 600 ft.; bulkhead 
draft, 25-30 ft. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage; pool car dis- 
tribution. Rental of office space. All perishable 
products accepted for cold storage. Free switching 
on certain perishable products. Bonded o—- 
available. American Export Lines steamers dock at 
piers adjacent to warehouse. Consign rail ship- 
ments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., 
Jersey City. Pennsylvania Railroad, Henderson 
Street Station omNey. 

ASSNS.—A.W.A. (Cold Storage Div.); W.A. Port of 
New York; Mar. Asso.; . Mar. Exch., Com. & 
Ind. Asso., N.Y.; Jersey City C. of C. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Lackawanna Warehouse Company 


Established 1940 * Incorporated 
M. F. Whitehead 629 Grove St. 
General Mgr. Tel.—(N.J.) Journal Sq. 2-3360 


(N.Y.) Rector 2-2345 
FACILITIES—1,072,883 sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & steel. 
Fireproof. Fire & burg.—ADT Ins. $.06. Siding D.L. 
&W. RR. 52 cars. Shelt. plat., 54 trucks. Ceiling hgt. 
82 ft. Elev. cap. 12,000 Ibs. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Stge. & off. space 
for ledse. Co. rae. cartage serv. 52 trks. SIT ar- 
rangements. 24 frt. plat. elev.; etc. 
MEMBER—A.W.A.; N.J. Motor Truck Assoc.; Whse. 
Assoc. Port of N.Y.A. 


NEWARK, N. J. ———— ————_ 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co. 
Established 1919 * Incorporated 
A. S. Liddie, 98 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Manager Tel.—(N.J.) Bigelow 3-7200 

(N.Y.) Rector 2-3338 
sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & 
steel. Fireproof Auto. Fire & Burg.—ADT. Ins. 
$.064. Fir. Id. 250 Ibs. Siding Lehigh Valley, 15 
cars. Recip. switch with PRR. Shelt. plat., 20 trks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Co. oper. cartage, 52 trks. 
Spec. in food, liquors, elec. appics. 2 grav. rol. 
con., 8 frt. elev.; 120 plat. tk.; 14 hand tk. 
MEMBER—A. W. A.; N. J. Motor Trk. Assoc.; Whse. 
Assoc. N. Y. 


—-——-—— PORT NEWARK, N. J. ————— 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co. Inc. 


Agents for the Port of New York Authority 
Established 1948 Building 5 
E. Memoli Foot of Doremus Ave. 
Manager Tel.—Market 3-7463 
FACILITIES—200,000 sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & steel. 
Fireproof. Sprinkler sys. watchman ADT supervised. 
Private RR siding 13 cars PRR, CMJ, LV. Sheit. plat., 
30 trks. Deep water berth to 35’. 

SERVICE FEATURES—U.S. Customs bonded. 2-25 ton 
cranes. B.1.T. Pool Car dist. Co. oper. cartage serv. 


52 trks. 
MEMBER—A.W.A.; N.J. Motor Trk. Ass'n; Whse. 
Ass’n, 


FACILITIES—250,000 


——— FSR, 8. ¥. ———_—_— 


Lehigh Warehouse Corporation of Brooklyn 
Established 1939 *D Incorporated 
1. A. Miller 184 Kent Ave. 
Manager Tel.—Evergreen 7-9580 
FACILITIES—300,000 sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & steel. 
Floor load 250 Ibs. Cooler space. Ins. $.054. Auto. 
Fire & Burg.—ADT. ane Brooklyn Eastern Dist. 
Term., cap. 40 cars. Free RR switch. Shelt. plat., 20 

s. Water dock 200 ft. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Stge. & Off. space 
for lease. Specialize in foodstuffs. Ceiling hgt. 10 


ft., elev. cap. 12,000 Ibs. 
MEMBER—Amer. Whsemen’s Assoc., N.J. Motor Trk. 
Assoc., Whsemen’s Assoc. of Por of New York. 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
BUFFALO MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Incorporated 1940 


261 Great Arrow Avenue 
Vice-President Victoria 2411 


FACILITIES—5 units—800,000 sq. ft., 150 car capacity 
sidings. NYC, ERIE, BUFFALO CREEK RR’S. Free re- 
ciprocal switching. Ample inside truck dock. 
SERVICES—In-transit storage. Pool car distribution. 
Open yard storage. 

EQUIPMENT—300 warehouse trailers, 15 fork lifts, 
5 tractors, 2 pul-pac. 

MEMBER—A.W.A.—AMERICAN CHAIN OF 
WAREHOUSES 


William L. Korzelius 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Keystone Warehouse Co. 
Established 1903 * 


E. C. Thomson 541 Seneca St. 
Vice President Tel.—MAdison 8860 


FACILITIES—2 Units—Total 750,000 sq. 
PRR & N.Y.C. 30 cars; free switching 
other RRs; sheltered truck plat., 24 GY. me SX 
trucks. Pool car distribution; storage, /f tioewarer 
office & display space for lease. U pas l 
a of canned goods. wansnousts 
MEMBER—A.W.A., N.Y.S.W.A. 


Incorporated 


ft.; sidings 





- BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Lederer Terminal Warehouse Ce., Inc 
Established 1921 * Tel. Jefferson 1120 


124 Niagara Frontier Food Terminal 
Herbert H. Lederer, President 


FACILITIES—60,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, concrete-brick 
const. Private watchmen. Sidings on Erie and 
Nickel Plate RRs., cap. 20 cars. Shelt. Motor plat. 
cap. 14 trucks. Humidity controlled space. 
REPRESENTED BY—New York City, Frank J. Tully, 
277 Broadway (Worth 2-0428); Cleveland, Lederer 
Terminal (see adv.); Chicago, M. H. Finger, 519 
W. Roosevelt Rd. (Canal 5742). 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Wilson Warehouse Inc. 
Established 1941 * 


James E. Wilson, Jr. 290 Larkin St. 
President Tel. MAdison 2727 


FACILITIES—260,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, steel & con- 
crete constr. Fir. Id. 300 Ibs. Sprinkler system, pri- 
vate watchmen, ADT alarm system. Lowest ins. rate 
in Buffalo. Siding N.Y.C., 12 car capacity. Free 
switching all RR in Bflo. Sheltered truck platform. 
SERVICES—Pool car distr., mtr. frgt. term. in whse., 


storage & office space for lease. 
MEMBER—Allied Distribution. 


Incorporated 


Distribute Products 
in 32 States 


TRAFFIC WORLD shipper sub- 
scribers distribute their prod- 
ucts, on the average, in 32 
states — 44.1% distribute in 


all 48 states. It is because of 
this widespread distribution 
that 69% of these subscribers 
use an average of 23 ware- 
houses. 


For complete details about how you 
can include your warehouse services 
in the WAREHOUSE SECTION, pub- 
lished first issue each month, write 
Traffic World, Advertising Depart- 
om, 2 W. Madison St., Chicage 2, 

inois. 


TRAFFIC WoRLD 


SECTION 


BALTIMORE & OHIO STORES, INC. 
Pier 39 North River 
West St.—West Houston St. 


Established 1914 


A. L. Mickelsen 
Mgr. & Treas. 


Telephone 
Walker 5-9200 


Area 42,000 sq. ft. 


SERVICE—Pool car dist., dry storage. 
Route—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad direct to Pier 39, 
North River. 


ASSNS.—A.W.A., W.A. Port N.Y. 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Lehigh Warehouse & 


Transportation Co. 


New York 4, N. Y. 
REctor 2-3338 


5 Warehouses cover all metropolitan markets. Daily 
distribution by 43-truck fleet. pwater docks, 
pool cars, Customs and Internal Revenue bonded. 
Specialists in food, general merchandise, metals, 
machinery. Call or write for full story of Lehigh 
services. 


2 Broadway 


——- aa? oS 
THE COTTER MERCHANDISE 


STORAGE CO. 
Established 1882 * 


C. H. Geib 133 E. Center St., P.O. Box 880 
President Franklin 3136 


FACILITIES: Merchandise Storage & Distribution. 5 
Downtown and 2 outlying warehouses. Low insur- 
ance rates. Covered Truck Docks. Private siding. 
PRR—B&O—AC&Y. 


6 Renseonlan oy 


Eten a 
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Incorporated 


mk 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Baltimore and Ohio Warehouse Company || 


Incorporated 
Irvin W. Mead * Second & Smith Sts. 
Mgr. & Treas. Tel.—Parkway 7646 


FACILITIES—Dry storage, 219,000 - ft.; cooler 
storage, 90,000 cu. ft. Stone-steel-brick-wood const. 
Sprinkler sys.; central alarm sys.; watchmen. Direct 
rail conn. 12 large freight elevators. 

SERVICE—Pool car. dist., reshipping and C.O.D. 
collections. Especially adapted to products requir- 
ing protection from dampness, dirt, heat or cold. 
Special rooms for stge chocolate and choc. candies, 
controlled temperature and humidity. 

ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A.; Ohio W. A.; Cin. W. A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cincinnati Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 


Charles E. Wagner, 7 West Front St. 
General Manager Tel.—Main 4117 


FACILITIES—(1) 11-17 E. Front St. (2) 7-19 W. 

Front St. Both houses: Total 225,000 sq. ft.; heavy 

mill const.; Sprink. sys.; A.D.T. burglar alarm; 

Sidings, P. R. R. and So. Ry. Reciprocal switching 

arrangements. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distribution; storage 

in transit. 

MEMBER—A.W.A.; O.W.A. and Cin. Ware. Club. 

REPRESENTED BY: Am. Chain of Whses., Inc. 
New York 17 Chicago 4 
250 Park Ave. 53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 7-3688 


CINCINNATI, OHIO —————— 


Cincinnati Terminal Warehouses, Inc. 
Established 1924 Incorporated 
Harry Foster w 49 Central Ave. 


General Manager Tel.—Parkway 8670 
FACILITIES—Dry Stge., 600,000 sq. ft.; Cold stge. 
150,000 sq. ft. Fireproof—steel const. Sprinkler sys. 
Watchman. Ins. rate 14Y/2c. Siding on P.R.R.; free 
switching. Sheltered motor platform. 

SERVICE FEATURES—General; Bonded; Int. Rev. 
Pool car dist. Drayman. Motor frt. terminal 
lines. Cold storage. Traffic problems analyzs 
Storage, office, display space. 

MEMBER—A. W. A. (Refr.); Ohio W. A. 
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TOLEDO 6, OHIO ——————— 


z The Lederer atianal D. H. OVERMYER WAREHOUSE CO. 

T inal W h C T snals C ° Main Office—217 Cherry St. Tel.—Adams 2266 

ermina arenouse Lo. erminals orporation Storage Intransit Fast Distribution 

H FACILITIES—Total 240,000 . ft. Whse. 1— 

General Office 1200 West Ninth Street 110,000 sa, fis cor idng NYC, sprinkler ed ins 

i = ; i " . 2—50, sq. 

ities Foot of East Ninth St. Tel.—Cherry 1-4170 fe Fad “ding NYC: fraproot At here a bor 

3 . * » JOU, e ° r siain 

200 Telephone—Cherry 5280 A. B. Efroymson as F. H. Press PRR, sprinklered; ine. Sdep AT pootected, All hans. 
. . . +7 it + % 

, ft. Herbert H. Lederer *D Established 1921 President Vice President In Charge SERVICE FEATURES_-General merchandise storage; 


r 39, 


President Incorporated 


FACILITIES 


East Ninth St. Pier—The East Ninth Street Ware- 
house is located on the lakefront in downtown 
Cleveland with 1,000 ft. of dockage and 20 ft. 
draft. No bridges or other obstruction requiring 
tug service. 72,000 sq. ft. of fireproof warehouse 
space with 1,000 Ib. floor load and A. D. T. 
Burglar and Fire Sys. Served by New York Central 
with 20-car siding and free switching. Most mod- 
ern power equipment for handling cargoes of 
package freight and spec. facilities for passenger 
& cruise ship dockings. Offices and display rms. 


of Operations 





pool car distr.; storage intransit; heated building 
for storage of semiperishables. 
Member—A.W.A.; O.W.A.; Allied Distribution Inc. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


RUDIE WILHELM WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1910 D Incorporated 
Rudie Wilhelm, Jr., General Manager. 
1233 N. W. 12th Avenue 
FACILITIES—Modern whses. in heart of wholesale 
groc. drug, hrdwre., appliance districts. 260,000 
sq. ft., sprinkler, ADT burglar, fire protection. Ins. 


East 37th St., Northern Ohio Food Terminal (gro- rate 8.5c, 13c, 29.3c. Free switching; 27-car cap. 
Dail cery products handled exclusively)—120,000 sq. ft. sidings; undercover car, truck docks; water dock, 
sd Fireproof, concrete const. Private watchmen. 24- 525 ft., draft 32 ft. ° ’ 
vm 4 car siding on Nickel Plate, free switching. Sheltered SERVICES: U. S. Customs Bonded; office, display, 
a 17-truck motor platform. FACILITIES—Four units, 1200 W. 9th St. 516,000| exhibit space; pool car distr. Local, long distance 


1236 Broadway—The Broadway Warehouse has 
humidity controlled space for sugar and other 
hygroscopic merchandise. 90,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, 
concrete-brick const. A.D.T. private matchman. 15- 
car siding on Nickel Plate (connected with main 
freight pot—eliminates cartage). Sheltered 20- 
truck Motor platform. 


1530 Riverbed Ave.—100,000 sq. ft. fireproof con- 
crete-brick-steel const. Private watchmen. 6-car sid- 


sq. ft. Cold Storage 1,500,000 cu. ft. Insurance rate 
.113. 35-car siding on C.C.C. & St.L., free switch. 
Sheltered motor platform, 65 trucks. 1150 Main Ave. 
30,000 sq. ft. 21-car siding on RR.—no re- 
ciprocal switching. Two truck platform. Dock, 500 
ft., draft 20 ft. 615 Stone’s Levee—Siding C.C.C. 
& St. L. R.R. 10 cars. No reciprocal switch. 10 truck 
platform. 421 Stone’s Levee—Siding C.C.C. & St.L. 
RR. 10 car. No reciprocal. 2 truck platform. Modern 
handling equipment in all buildings. 


truck service, hvy. & Igt.; 82 trucks. 
REPRESENTED BY: Interlake Terms., Inc., N. Y. 16. 
MEMBER: AWA and OD&W. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Merchants’ Warehouse Co. 


‘ated ing on Erie. 12-truck Motor platform. 10 Chestnut Street Established 1886 
880 SERVICE [FEATURES—U. S. Customs bonded. Pool a ae Ce. ag BY - 

te sg ey , li manufacturing. storage: ee . 
3136 a 4 a i service. Favorable touts, woqueenten, <a , pe ond, dary FACILITIES—12 units; sidings PRR and Phila. Belt 
on. 5 REPRESENTED BY—New York City, Frank J. Tully, | Procvets., trozen fruits. Complete rail, truck and Line; sheltered truck platforms; pool 
only 277 Broadway (Worth 2.0428); Buffalo, Ledeame boat facilities for dry and cold storage. on Gidley dati Gee, Oe Fi ainsN 
iding. Terminal (see adv.); Chicago, M. H. Finger, 519 W. | MEMBER—A.W.A., Ohio W.A. A if f 


The OTIS 


Roosevelt Rd. (Canal 5742). 
ASSOCIATIONS—Am. W. A. (Mdse.); Ohio W. A. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Incorporated 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CORP. 


New York representative—J. Leo Cooke 
Warehouse Corporation—Telephone WH. 3-5090 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Ce. 


play and exhibit space for lease. H eM 
ra 


U. S. Customs bonded. VS Sthcvovses 
MEMBER—A.W.A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Pennsylvania Warehousing 


L. M. Ashenbrenner ~ 321-359 Morris St. 
General Manager (Tel.—Main 4231) 
FACILITIES—Dry storage, 1,250,000 cu. ft. Cold 


Bernard E. Woeste * 1300 W. Ninth St. 
V.-P. & Gen‘! Mgr. Tel.—Main 7457-58 
FACILITIES—500,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, brick-conc.; 


pany || 


h Sts. 


_ and Safe Deposit Co. 
Edward W. Oescher * 303 Chestnut Street 


















A.D.T. Sprink. sys. and auto. burg. alarm; watch- ; President Tel. LOmbard 3-3893 
7646 men. Ins. rate, 14.3c. Sidings on N.Y.C. and Big| Storage, 2,500,000 cu. ft., Sprink. sys.; A. D. T. FACILITIES—22 big, modern warehovses—1,000,000 
cooler Four (stop off cars). Free switch. Shelt. Docks and| Reinforced concrete const. Private Sidings; N.Y.C. sq. ft. free and _ bee storage space. Rail and 
const. siding in bldg. Downtown Cleveland location. and B. & O. with MOTOR TRUCK PLAT.; capacity highway facilities. Special equipment for handling 
Direct SERVICE FEATURES—U. S. Customs bonded. Pool] 15 trucks; 12 car siding. difficult commodities. One- to 10-ton trucks for 

car distribution. Motor transport services. Storage, P store-door delivery. Safety, economy, convenience, 
C.0.D. office and display space for rent or lease. LARGEST WAREHOUSE IN NORTHWESTERN OHIO | low-cost insurance. Write for details. 
equir- MEMBER—O. W. A.; Cleve. W. A.; A. W. A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE REPS.: Geo. W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New York 5; 
—_ J. W. Terreforte, 250 Park Ave., New York 17; 

ul 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Henry H. Becker, 53 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4. 


D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Co. 


Main Office—1197 West Tel.—Atlantic 17060 
67th Street 

Storage Intransit Fast Distribution 
FACILITIES—Total area 100,000 sq. ft.; 3 car sid- 
ing, NYC; Sprinklered; Insurance 20c; Bur- 
glary; Tested, reinforced mill constr.; 5 Truck docks; 
eciprocal switching; Pool car distr.; Transit stge. 
Privileges; Merchandising storage; Negotiable re- 
ceipts; City delivery service. 

SERVICE FEATURES—100,000 sq. ft. of dry storage 
space . . . Three other warehouses in Toledo, Ohio 


W. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1904 
L. T. Howell 
President 
FACILITIES—N.E. Cor. Front & Brown Sts. and 800 
N. Delaware Ave. Fireproof, concrete const. Sprink- 
ler sys., A.D.T. Eleven other units. Total—all facili- 
ties, 2,940,000 sq. ft. Low ins. rates. Sidings on 


Penna. and Reading RRs. 
SERVICES—Customs bonded. Pool car, distr. Motor 


ynt St. 
4117 
19 W. 
heavy 
alarm; 
itching 


_—— in the most con- 
centrated market centers across the 
country are listed in this section— 
contact any one of them for com- 
plete details about how your 
distribution problems can be best 
served in their respective areas. 


Incorporated 
81 Fairmount Ave. 
(Tel.-MArket 7-0160) 





torage 


Club. with 240,000 sq. ft. of dry stge. space . . . Heat- freight term. Own and operate trucks for city and 
1c. ME for winter stge. suburban deliveries. 
sago 4 MEMBER—A.W.A.; O.W.A. MEMBER-—Distrib. Service, Inc.; A.W.A.; Pa.W.A. 
Bivd. 
7-3688|8 | COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Wilson Storage and Transfer Co. 


; WHAT TARIFF APPLIES? 
The Columbus Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Esta bli i i 
ic. C. c a * 119 Bacay net Tariff Guide No. 3 Established 1930 Incorporated 
orated General Manager Tel.—Adams 6239 © Here’s the quickest reference we've seen - MA. Johnson . ye _ er 
I Ave. FACILITIES—Goodale: 80,000 sq. ft., conc. & brick —— ee 


8070 to find the tariff you want in order to get 
7 


const., htd. & sprink., low ins., NYC RR. Pool car FACILITIES—100,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, reinforced 


dis). TERMINAL HSE.: 100,000 sq. e Both rail and motor tariffs for 


your rate. 


| stage. brick, : : 7 concrete const. Sprinkler sys.; private watchmen. 
ler sys. conc. & mill const., ADT; burglar alarm, NYC RR. class and commodity tariffs are included. Ins. rate, 26c. iding on Chi. & N. W., free 
3 free CURTIS AVE.; 50,000 sq. ft.; one story steel frame switching. Adjacent Union Truck Depot. 


Send 50 cents in coin, stamps or check 
today to: 


SERVICE FEATURES—State Bonded. Pool car distri- 
bution. Storage and office space for lease. 
WILSON FORWARDING CO. (owned and operated 
by us)—Features coordinated truck and rail freight 
service. Offices in Chgo., St. Louis, siemeipallle, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Huron and Rapid City. 


blds., 10 ton cranes, RR in building, sprink. P. 
RR. AWA Cartage. 


0 Raprssentad ty 
AGO 8 
o8S Miweengy AVE: 
Mas.59)! 


. Rev. 
nal-—35 
alyzed. The Traffic Service Corporation 


815 Washington Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 


WAREHOUS £E 
TEXAS ° 


TENNESSEE ° 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


“Mid West Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Tel. 9-1674 
Established 1939 
Georgia Ave.; 60,000 sq. 
ft.; conc., steel wood const.; fl. Id. 500 Ibs. max. 
min.; ins. rate, .199c; spr. sym.; ADT; 
siding Frisco RR, 8 cars; truck plat., 8 trucks. 
(2) 26 W. Virginia Ave.; 60,000 sq. ft.; br. & mill 
const.; unlim. fl. Id.; spr. sym.; ADT; RR siding. 
1. C. RR, 8 cars; truck plat., 10 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool dist., 
office space, free switching. 
REPRESENTED BY—Am. Chain of Whses., Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A., S.W.A., Memphis C.C. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Poston Warehouses, Inc. 
Established 1895 P. O. Box 2562 


W. H. Dearing * 671 S. Main St. 
President Telephone—8-5134 
FACILITIES—90,000 sq. ft.; mill-brick-concrete const. 
Sprinkler system; A.D.T.; Watchmen. Insurance rate 
11.7c. Sidings on I.C. and St.L. S.W. System; free 
switching. Sheltered Motor Platform. 

SERVICE num Gonded privately. Pool Car 
distr. Local cartage, .P. & D. service. Storage, 
billing and collections. Ofte space. 


DALLAS, TEX. 
The Dallas Transfer & Terminal 
Warehouse Company, Inc. 


2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg. * Established 1875 


FACILITIES—270,000 sq. ft. Fireproof construction. 
A.D.T. Sprinkler system. Watchman. Santa Fe siding. 
Free switching. Downtown location. Inside motor 
and rail docks. Low insurance rate. 

SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded. Merchandise and 
household goods storage, office and display space. 
Pool car distribution. Cartage service. 
REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of yeonaes. 
MEMBER—A.W.A., N.F.W.A., S.W.W.&T.A 


DALLAS, TEX. — 


lnterstate-Trinity Warehouse Co. 


Established 1913 


R. E. Abernathy * 
President 


FACILITIES—Prop. leased; 
brick and conc. const. Fl. Id. 300 Ibs. Sprink. Pvt. 
watchmen. A.D.T. Ins. rate, 9.35c. On M.-K.-T. 
6 cars. Free switch. Shelt. motor dock, 12 trucks. 


SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded. Pool car. Stge. 
and Office space for lease. Cartage serv., 21 
trucks. Complete mdse. serv. and traffic super. 
Daily receipts and ship. reports. Monthly invent. 
REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 
MEMBER—A.W.A.; National Furn. Whse. Assn. 


61 W. Georgia Ave. 
W. S. Ford, Pres. 
FACILITIES—(1) 61 W. 


car fumigating, 


Incorporated 


301 N. Market St. 
Tel.—RA-6155 
150,000 sq. ft. Fireprf. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Houston Freight Service, Inc. 


2121 Congress Ave. 


James H. Hall, vw Telephone 
President ATwood 0469 


3 warehouses adjacent and convenient to business 
district—served by G.C.S.F., MOP, F.W. & D.C. and 
C.R.1. & P. Rys. 

34 unit modern, properly maintained delivery fleet. 
Specialized Pool Car Distribution and warehouse 
services. Cooler storage for perishables. 
Refrigerated truck delivery service in Houston and 
to Houston Gulf Coast trade territory. 


sO 


Nenstoe Terminal Whse. & Cold Storage Co. 


Established 1926 Incorporated 


701 N. San Jacinto St. Tel.—Preston 7151 


FACILITIES—Dry Storage 270,000 sq. ft. Cold Storage 
900,000 cu. ft. Reinf. Conc. Sprink. A.D.T. Watch- 
man. Ins.; Dry Sone 10c. Cold Storage 26c. 
Siding So. Pac. R.R. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Mdse. Custom Bonded, Air Con- 
ditioned, and Cold Storage. Pool Car Distribution. 
Local Cartage. Private Parking Lot for Cust. and 
Tenants. COLD STGE. temp. range—20° to 40°, 
Specializing in the storage of meats, poultry, eggs, 
fruits, nuts, quick frozen foods, and sea foods. 
REPRESENTED BY—Am. Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
MEMBER—A.W.A., N.A.R.W., S.W.W.&T. Assn., 
Hous. Whsemn’s Assn. 


Houston 2, Texas 


UTAH °¢ VIRGINIA @ 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Patrick Transfer & Storage Co. 


Established 1900 
Fisher G. Dorsey *D 
Owner Tel.—Preston O111 
FACILITIES—(1) Municipal Dock 4, Turning Basin 
250,000 sq. ft. Concrete const. Sprinkler sys. A.D.T.; 
Watchman. Ins. rate, 8c. ne 72 cars; free 


switch. Sheltered motor plat ater Dock; oe 
500 ft.; draft 32 ft. (2) 1117 Vine St. 25,000 


ft. Siding on S.P. 

SERVICE. FEATURES—Bonded: (1) U. S. Customs 
State. Pool car dist. Motor transport serv. Owners 
Lone Star Package Car Co., Houston Div. 


REPRESENTED BY—Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
——————————_ ©@pan, Ginn 


Western Gateway Storage Co. 


Establised 1927 

G. A. Corey w 390 Exchange Place 
Manager Tel.—Exchange 199 
poy pena —Dry Stge. 70,000 sq. ft. Cold Storage 

50,000 cu. ft. Brick-concrete const. Floor load, 450 
ibs. ADT watchmen. Ins. rate, 39c. Siding on Ogden 
Union Ry.; cap. 9 cars; free switching. Sheltered 
motor platform. Merchandise and cold storage 
warehousing in all branches. 


Operating field warehouses throughout the Inter- 
mountain West. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ——-———— 
Watson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


Security Storage & Commission Co. 
Established 1906 * Incorporated 
Jesse A. Watson, Pres. 230 S. Fourth West St. 
F. L. Dent, Secy.-Mngr. Tel.—5-3428 & 29 
Property ‘owned; 75,000 sq. ft., brick & concrete; 
flr. Id. 250 Ibs. max.; sprinkler; A.D.T.; ins. rate 
34.8; fumigation; siding D&RGW, 12 cars; free 


switching other railroads. Sheltered truck platform, 
rucks 

SERVICE FEATURES—Employees bonded; pool car 
distr., container serv.; — oper. cartage serv., 
10 trucks; display and exhibit space. 
MEMBER—Utah Warehouse Association. 


—-————— RICHMOND, VA. 


Breeks Transfer & Storage Co., inc. 


Established 1878 
C. Fair Brooks * 1224 W. Broad St. 
President Telephone—5-1731 
FACILITIES—(1) 1224 W. Broad St., Supt, © 
North Blvd., slow burning; total floor space, 80, 
sq. ft. Watchmen. Ins. rate 42c. Sidings on R. F. 
& P.; cap. 13 cars; free switching. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Motor freight 
line serv. Va. and Eastern Seaboard cities. Con- 
tainer service. Space for lease. N.F.W.A.; So. W 


REPRESENTED BY—Brooks Transportation Co. in 
New York, Philadelphia, Lynchburg. 


1117 Vine St. 
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MERCHANDISE AND 
COLD STORAGE 


Warehouse Section 


Published in the First Week’s 
Issue Each Month 


This Section has been designed to pro- 
vide traffic and sales managers with 
conveniently organized information 
about the merchandise and cold storage 
warehouses in the principal distribution 
centers of the country. 


ee ee TTT Tis 


Symbols and Abbreviations: 


Merchandise warehouse 
+ Cold Storage warehouse 
yy Both a cold storage and 
merchandise warehouse 
D Water dock facilities 
H Household goods 


Insurance Rates: The ratg shown is the 
lowest charge per $100 per year—100% 
coverage — ess otherwise specified. Floor 
Load: Indicates range or maximum weight 
capacity in pounds per square foot. 
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CANADA 


- RICHMOND, VA. 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse 


and Transportation Co. 


1709 East Cary Street 
Storage space 160,000 square feet, completel 
modernized. Mechanized materials handling equip 
ment. 8-car siding Southern Railway. 8-truck plat 
form. Pool car distribution. Lehigh cartage serv 
ices. Sprinkler protected; ADT watchman or 
OPERATED BY LEHIGH WAREHOUSE & 
TRANSPORTATION CO. 
NEWARK « JERSEY CITY * BROOKLYN 
ELIZABETH *« PORT NEWARK «¢ RICHMOND, VA. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


xp ATLAS STORAGE 


division of P & V—Atlas Industrial Center, 
Established 1927 
Telephone—Br 1-7282 647 W. Virginia St. 


FACILITIES—4 warehouses; 183,730 sq. ft. fireproof 
and non-fireproof; floor load 300- 1,000 Ibs.; sprink- 
ler syst., A.D.T.; watchmen. Ins. rate from 21.8c. 
Siding on CMSTP&P and C&NW, some joint tracks. 
Cap. 30 cars. Free switching. Water Docks: Length, 
454 and 950 ft.; draft, 20 t. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded; licensed; space for 
lease. Pool car dist., motor ‘truck terminal. 
REPRESENTED BY-—Distribution Service, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Tel. Superior 7-7180; New York Bowling 
Green 9-0986. 


Inc. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


126 N. JEFFERSON 
DALY ,8-5770 
T. L. HANSEN 


President 


SERVICE FEATURES: Bon- 
ded: U. S. Customs, 
State; Pool Car Dist.; 
Motor Truck Terminal; 
Cartage Service 


REPRESENTED BY: Ameri- 
can Chain of Warehouses, 
New Yerk, Chicago 


STYRAGE CV 


MAMWAUKEE 





FACILITIES; 19 Ware- 
houses; 6,000,000 cu. ft. 
Downtown, 1,000,000 cu. 
ft. North Side; 5 Acres 
Outside Storage; Floor 
Loads, 150-Unlimited; Ins. 
Rate, low; 62 Car side 
track on C. & N. W.- 
Reciprocal Switching; 
Water Dock Length 840 
ft., Draft 22 ft. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


National Warehouse Corp. 
531 S$. Water St. 


Fireproof, concrete- 
*D steel const. Siding 
Cc. & N. W., 20 cars. 
State Bonded. Com- 
plete warehousing & 
distribution service. 
Sales Representative: 
Assoc. Whses. Inc. 
Space for lease. 
A Solid Block of 
Res ponsible 


Warehousing 





Canadian Section 


The Canadian warehouses listed here 
have been subjected to the same careful 
investigation that assures listing of only 
those warehouses that are known for 
their integrity. They merit your complete 
confidence. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Lun Wane 


_— sedunenmaed mag ng ga 


R00 29. ft. Fireproof 
sprinklers Ins. rate 
12Yec. 8 car siding on 
Cc. P. Ry. Free switch. 
Services: Canad. Cust. 
Bonded. Pool car dist., 
cartage service. Import 
& Export, Traffic & Cus- 
toms Service Sales: 
Frank J. Tully, 277 
Broadway, New Yor. 


Tel.—Worth 2-042é 
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NEWS OF TRAFFIC CLUBS— 
(Continued from page 63) 


nual dinner on January 8 in the Allis 

hotel. The program for the meeting will 

be sponsored by the motor carrier mem- 

bers of the club. 
Be + cs 

The South Bend (Ind.) Transportation 
Club held its annual Christmas party 
for members and their families on De- 
cember 22 at the River Park Methodist 
Church. Gifts were exchanged among 
members and Santa Claus distributed 
gifts To all children present. The club’s 
next regular meeting will be held on 
January 12. It has been designated as 
“Oldtimers’ Night” and election of offi- 
cers will be held. 

* co ok 

Lowe P. Siddons, traffic manager of 
the Holly Sugar Co., and vice-president 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, will be guest speaker at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Billings, Mont., scheduled for January 
21. The club was host to several mem- 
bers of the Montana State Legislature 
at a dinner meeting on December 17 who 
participated with club members in a 
discussion of legislation affecting trans- 
portation or communication. 

* 7 - 

The Traffic Club of Kansas City will 
observe “Past Presidents’ Day” with a 
luncheon on January 12 in the President 
hotel, Kansas City, Mo. A past-president 
will act as toastmaster. 

* * * 


E. G. Siedle, general traffic manager of 
the Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
and vice-president of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, will be the 
guest speaker at a dinner meeting of the 
Berkshire County Traffic Association on 
January 14 in the Berkshire Restaurant, 
Pittsfield, Mass. John M. Kelley, presi- 
dent of the association, will preside. The 
club has set February 11 as the date for 
another dinner meeting at the Rainbow 
Restaurant in Pittsfield, to be preceded 
by a bowling tournament at the Eagles 
Club Alleys. 

* * oe 

Dean Noble, supervisor of the I.C.C. 
field office for the state of Connecticut, 
addressed the Central Connecticut Chap- 
ter of the Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity at a dinner meeting Decem- 
ber 11 in the Bond hotel, Hartford, 
Conn., on rules and regulations of the 
I.C.C. pertaining to the motor carrier 
act. He received an honorary member- 
ship certificate from Harold Fish, presi- 
dent of the chapter. 
* 


~ 
(Ala.) Chapter of 


* 
The Birmingham 
the Delta Nu Alpha _ Transportation 
Fraternity will hold its next regular 
monthly meeting on January 12 in the 


Bankhead hotel. C. W. Thompson of 
Farmer & Thompson, traffic consultants, 
Birmingham will address the group on 
“Docket 28300 Rates—Present and Fu- 
ture.” 

oN aE aK 

The Tri-State Traffic Club, Cumber- 
land, Md., will hold its first meeting of 
the new year on January 14 at the Ali 
Ghan Shrine Country Club. Albert H. 
Hargreaves, director of industrial de- 
velopment, Cumberland, will be guest 
speaker. 

oe * * 

The Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Associa- 
tion will hold its thirty-eighth annual 
dinner meeting for election of officers 
on January 19 in the Sheraton hotel. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as fol- 
lows: Box ——— Traffic World, 815 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington 5, D. C. Rates: 
reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 
words), minimum three lines. Display ads, 
$15.00 a column inch. 
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Help Wanted 


WANTED — ASSISTANT Traffic Manager, 

large industry. Write giving age, qualifica- 

— etc. Also salary expected. 
Ox " 


FREIGHT RATE CLERK Practitioner pre- 
ferred familiar with formal and informal 
procedure; having knowledge of rates and 
bases in all territories. Freight Transporta- 
tion Engrs. Inc., Chicago. Box 390. 


FREIGHT BILL AUDITOR—competent and 
thoroughly experienced in rail, truck and 
forwarder tariffs—salary $5500 to $6000—lo- 
nang Toe Pittsburgh—replies confidential. 


Situations Wanted 


CAPABLE TRAFFIC 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Employer: Why not take advantage of. 
the nationwide free placement service main- 
tained for our ‘graduates? 


Listed in our files are qualified men and 
women for any type of position, includin 
General Traffic Managers with many years o 
experience and training, as well as young, am- 
bitious, recent graduates who can be developed 
as understudies for positions of responsibility. 

Also included are specialists in many different 
phases of Traffic-Practitioners—Tariff Compilers 
—Solicitors—and Claim Agents—as well as men 
with varying degrees of experience in Rates— 
Routes—Transit—Demurrage—Storage — Claims — 
Classifications. In fact, any and all duties in a 
Traffic Department. 


Just drop a line outlining your needs to the 
nearest office: 


COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
22 West Madison St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

615 Griswold Ave. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


ACADEMY OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


253 Broadway 
New York 7, N.Y. 
1422 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale 


NEW FORD F-8 tractor truck. Two speed 
axle, air brakes. Special prices to fleet owners 
new Ford trucks and Ford cars. Please 
write: McMahon, Maywood Motor Co., May- 
wood, Ill. 


BEST REASONABLE offer takes first 15 years 
Traffic World 1907-1921 complete. Bound 
uniformly in three-quarter leather. Box 395. 


Educational Books or Courses 


REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION in its 
NEW REVISED 4th EDITION still only $6.00. 
This is the book used by the author J. H. 
Tedrow, LL.B. in the University of Kansas 
City, with a record of 90% admitted to prac- 
tice. Compact, simple, comprehensive. Covers 
Acts, history, practice, evidence. Quizzes 
and pleading forms. Over 250 leading cases 
discussed. A complete practitioners’ course 
for class or individual study. Endorsed by 
well-known traffic men and lawyers. Study 
for 10 days and if not satisfactory your $6.00 
refunded. Wm. C. Brown Company, Pub- 
lishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 


I.C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 404 State-Madison 
Bldg., 22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Y you week for 


@ carrier, you should 


| this | 


Freight 
Transportation 


Selling 


By ROY A. BURGESS 


Several railroads and motor car- 
riers have placed this book in the 
hands of everyone concerned with 
selling the services of their car- 
riers. 


Regardless of your experience. 
you will gain from this book be- 
cause it does not tell you what to 
do—trather the author suggests how 
you can build a sales presentation 
around your freight services based 
on principles proven to be profit- 
able and practical. 


The author, Roy A. Burgess, is 
noted for his outstanding success 
in selling freight transportation. 
He is President of the Interna- 
tional Forwarding Company and a 
founder member of the Society of 
Trafic and Transportation. 


CONTENTS 


Transportation and Salesmanship ¢ Suc- 
cessful Salesmanship ¢ The Salesman‘s 
Assets * The Man Who Sells Successfully 
Personal Sales Planning ° a 
Types of Selling * Consider the Custom- 
er * Sales Conversation * Meet The 
Traffic Manager * Transportation Buying 
Motives °¢ ling The Traffic Manager 
Selling Aids * Transportation Docu- 
ments ° Competitive Seiling ¢ Trans- 
portation Selling Faces e Future 
Conclusion 


5-DAY 
FREE EXAMINATION 
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The Traffic Service Corporation 
815 Washington Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Send me on approval “Freight Trans- 
portation Selling.” After 5 days, | 
will remit the price of $3.50 or re- 
turn the book postpaid. 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


TRAFFIC DATES 





JANUARY 
7-8 —Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


13-16—Highway Research Board (32nd annual 
meeting), Washington, D.C. 

14-15—Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board, 
Baltimore, Md. 

21-22—Southwest Shippers Advisory Board, Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

22-23—National Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, Inc. (14th annual convention), 
Detroit, Mich. 

26-30—United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion (49th annual convention), Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

27-28—Northwest Shippers Advisory Board, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 


17-18—Canadian Industrial Traffic League, Inc. 
(thirty-seventh annual general meeting), 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


26 —American Waterways Operators, Inc. (an- 
nual meeting), Washington, D.C. 
MARCH 


8-12—Independent Movers’ & Warehousemen’s 
Association, Inc. (eighteenth annual con- 
vention), Miami Beach, Fla. 


12-13—Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory | 
Board, Berkeley, Calif. 
19  —Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 


Board, | 
Kansas City, Mo. 4 

25-26—New England Shippers Advisory Board, 
Boston, Mass. 


APRIL 


19-22—Customer Relations Council of the Amer _ 


ican Trucking Associations, Inc. (spring 
meeting), Belleair, Fla. 

20-22—American Railway Development Associa. | 
tion (forty-fourth annual meeting), Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

20-23—American Management Association 
(packaging conference and exposition), 
Chicago, II. 


MAY 


13-14—National Association of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

17-21—American Warehousemen’s 
Washington, D.C. 

18-22—Fifth Materials Handling Exposition, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

26-28—Freight Station Section, Association of 
American Railroads (annual meeting), 
Detroit, Mich. 


Association, 


Annual Dinner Dates of Traffic Clubs 


JANUARY 


8 —Traffic Club of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 

8 —Long Island Traffic Club, Bellmore, Long 
Island, New York. 

13. —Traffic Club of Philadelphia, 
phia, Pa. 

13. —Traffic Club of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

14. —Milwaukee Traffic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

15 —Traffic Club of New Orleans, New Or- 
leans, La. 

15  —Eastern Indiana Transportation Club, 
Muncie, Ind. 

15 —Nashville Traffic & Transportation Club, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

15 —Women’s Traffic Club of Winston-Salem, 
N.C., Winston-Salem. 

15  —York Traffic Club, York, Pa. 

16 —Richmond Traffic Club, Richmond, Va. 

16 —Traffic Club of Tampa, Tampa, Fla. 

17 —Transportation Club of Seattle, Seattle, 
Wash. 

19 —Worcester Traffic Association, Worcester, 
Mass. 

20 —Will County Transportation Club, Joliet, 
Hl. 

20  —WMotor City Traffic Club of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich. 

21 —Lima Traffic Club, Lima, Ohio 

21  —Transportation Club of Sioux Falls, Sioux 
Falls, S.D. 

22 —Women’s Traffic Club of Evansville, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

22 —Tri-City Traffic Club, Moline, Ill. 

22 —Traffic Club of Topeka, Topeka, Kan. 

22 —Eastern Indiana Transportation Club, 
Muncie, Ind. 

23. —Transportation 


Philadel- 


Club of Atlanta, At- 


lanta, Ga. 

24 —Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

26 —Traffic Club of Newark, Newark, N.J. 

28 —Denver Commercial Traffic Club, Denver, 
Colo. 


28 —Traffic Club of Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y. 


29 —Traffic & Transportation Club of Monroe- | 
West Monroe, Monroe, La. | 
29 —Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Po. | 


31  —Sabine District Transportation Club, | 
Beaumont, Tex. 

31 —Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

FEBRUARY 

3  —Traffic Club of Baltimore, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 


3 —Transportation Club of St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
5 -—Traffic Club of Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 
5 —Ky-O-Va Traffic Club (Prichard Hotel- 
Huntington, W.Va.), Ashland, Ky. 
—Traffic Club of Kansas City, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

10  —Birmingham Traffic & Transportation Club 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

10 —Cincinnati Traffic Club, Cincinnati, O. 

12. —Traffic Club of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

12. —Miami Valley Traffic Club, Dayton, O. 

12 —Women’s Traffic Club of Springfield, Mass., 
Springfield, Mass. 

12 —Women’s Traffic Club of Louisville, Louis | 
ville, Ky. 

15 —Tucson Traffic Club, Tucson, Ariz. 

17 —Women’s Traffic Club of Reading, Read- 
ing, Pa. | 

18 —San Francisco Traffic Club, San Francisco, | 
Calif. ' 

18 —Traffic Club of Washington, D.C., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

19 —Traffic Club of New York, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. a 

23. —Indianapolis Women’s Traffic Club, Indian f 
apolis, Ind. 

26 —Lincoln Traffic Club, Lincoln, Neb. 

26 —Omaha Traffic Club, Omaha, Neb. 


a 
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Baltimore & Ohio / 


RAILROAD 
Constantly doing things — better ! cae 





THE SHIPPER’S RAILROAD WITH 


a will to please and 
the ways of doing so 


Shippers like a friendly railroad—one willing to 
solve special problems, offer suggestions, follow 
through efficiently. We of the Baltimore & Ohio not 
only offer this willingness, but also support it with 
practical working features like these: 


SENTINEL SERVICE. A B&O “first”? that provides siding- 
to-siding dependability on carload freight. Through its 
Automatic Records feature, shippers and receivers are 
advised of both schedule interruptions and reforwardings. 


TIME-SAVER SERVICE. A streamline LCL service that offers 
dependable schedules, and saves 13 or more shipping time. 


PROPER-HANDLING PROGRAM. An educational activity in 
freight claim prevention through careful handling of ship- 
ments over the road, in the terminals and at freight houses. 


It pays to route via B&O. Ask our man! 
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Here’s What A National Meat Packer Says About e 
oe: meals | 1G ae PRR’s Great Freight Train shippers 


Running Daily From Chicago To New York. 


@ @ We have noticed with great interest the advertising of 
your train CG-8 in Traffic World. 


We are very much interested in this ‘perishable’ 
train as we have considerable tonnage moving to 
Eastern points. 


| had the opportunity of riding this 

train and learned to my own satisfaction 
that performance was certainly 
everything you have advertised. 














We will continue to favor you with such 
tonnage as our shipping permits. 
Congratulations on the splendid job your 
Operating Department is accomplishing '@® 


There’s nothing like an ACE in the hole for 


TRAFFIC 
satisfaction in any game, particularly the game of twe 
of winning customers with on-time deliveries. this is p 

the sen 
You can call on the Pennsylvania's deck of 
dependable trains with confidence — 
and no limit to the draw. Whatever it is, 
wherever it goes, just say ‘‘Route it PRR.” , 

PUB:ISH 
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Pennsylvania Railroac 


